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PEEFACB. 



GxoGRAPHiOAL explorers and disooverers constitute a 
peculiar and distinct class of men; and in many respects 
their qualities and achievements are homogeneous. Yet, 
^ch as is our literature in historical and biographical 
works, there is no single volume extant which contains 
a collection of the lives of the most distinguished Ame- 
ricans of this description. The present writer has en- 
deavored to supply this deficiency, to some extent, in 
the following pages ; and he has selected^ as the subjects 
of his narrative, those individuals who seemed to him to 
be most remarkable in themselves and to possess the 
strongest hold on public interest and attention. In 
preparing this work, the author has appropriated to his 
use the most reliable sources of information which were 
accessible, without encroaching upon the rights of others; 
and an effort has been made to render the biographies as 
complete as the limits of a single volume would permit. 
These limits must be regarded as very circumscribed, 
when the amplitude and variety of the subject are taken 
into consideration; and hence the reader will observe 
that^ in several of the concluding sections of the volume, 

8 
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the Btrictly biographical form has been dropped; the 
more immaterial and obscure portions of the lives of 
the Bubjects of- them are overlooked; and the narrative 
is confined to those events which are most important 
and historicaL As the adventures of Dr. £ane were in 
many respects more remarkable than those of his rivals, 
a corresponding prominence has been given to his me* 
moirsy.both in the work itself and in its title. Some of 
the heroes of the following pages are living, and some 
are dead. In regard to all of them the writer has spoken 
with impartial freedom and candor, without any refer- 
ence to the approbation or the censure of those who 
might be interested in the subject. 

The likeness of Dr. Eane contained in this volume, 
is taken from a fhll-length portrait published at great 
expense by the proprietors of the New York Albion, as 
a premium to their subscribers. It is regarded by com- 
petent judges as the best portrait of its distinguished 
subject now extant, and as preserving the most accurate 
resemblance to his features and expression. The pub- 
lisher of this volume has been permitted, by the liberality 
and courtesy of the proprietors of that valuable journal, 
to use this plate as &r as was necessary for the present 
purpose. 

a M. S. 

PfliLADBLPHiA, NoTembeti 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It IB the singalar merit of this Bepnblic that, 
daring a brief national existence which has not yet 
attained the limits of a centory, she has produced 
men in each department of intellectual excellence, 
who are celebrated in every portion of the civilized 
world. It is also a remarkable circumstance con« 
nected with the progressive and rapid development 
of the national greatness, that its master-spirits in 
eveiy sphere have been evoked into a splendid and 
efficient existence, precisely in proportion as the 
developing wants of the countiy demanded their 
presence and their activity. 

The first necessity of the young Republic was the 
possession of soldiers and generals whose skill and 
prowess should overturn the unjust supremacy of 
Britain, by their achievements on the battle-field, 
and thus repel the aggressions of the most powerful 
nation on the globe. That necessity was satisfied 
as soon as felt, from the rich resources of the nation ; 
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for the deeds of Washington and his associates in 
the camp will forever remain, a brilliant and honor- 
able record on the historic page. The next want of 
the Confederacy was that of statesmen, whose pro* 
found and sagacious minds could comprehend the 
peculiar form Of government best adapted to pro- 
mote the wel&re of the people ; who possessed the 
requisite abUitj to construct such a government ; and 
who were gifted with the practical talent afterward 
to administer its laws with energy, fidelity, and 
success. And then also, in that great crisis of the 
nation's destiny, there arose men whose superiors 
as statesmen the world has never seen ; for all men 
concede the matchless ability of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Jeflferson, Madison, and their chief associates. 

Under their guidance and under that of their 
worthy successors, among whom Quincy Adams, 
Olay, Calhoun, and Webster rank as noblest and 
greatest, the territories of the republic have gra- 
dually extended, until they now comprise an entire 
continent filled with a numerous brotherhood of 
nations, each one of which is equal in wealth, inteU 
ligence, and power to many of the renowned king* 
doms of the Old World. Everywhere we now behold 
the prevalence and supremacy of equal laws, of 
skilful legislation, of judicious education, of indns* 
try, security, and prosperity, as the result of the 
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TnaaterlT^ftUlily with which the leading Hiindii of the 
nation, during the laet half-eentoiy, have monldod 
waxd deyeloped the prodigiont reiOQroet of the people 
for whom they were called to legUilate* 

Bat physical inteiesta and wftnts are not the only. 
ones which have stirred within the breaste of the. 
twenty millions of fre^nen who inhabit the land. 
There Is a better department of man's nature than 
iiiBit appropriated to the mere acqairition of wealthy. 
or the development of material resonrcea* The 
wkole histofy of dviliaation dnxing past ages proves, 
that its progress has always been associated firsi 
with the practical and necessary, afterward with the 
ornate and the snperflnons, wants and gratifications 
of the commanhy. Arts and sciences, literatara and 
refinement^ inevitably follow in the tmin of wealth, 
liberty, and power; and to gratify these more ele- 
vated and cultivated impnlses of hnmanity, abilities 
are necessary which are different in character firom 
those exhibited by the chief actors in the practical 
and necessary departments of mental labor. 

Here again the Bepnblic disidayed tilie creative 
richness and abunduice of her resources; for she 
BOW boasts many immortal names in the various 
departments of science, lit«rature, artistic skill, and 
mechanical invention. She may point to such rare 
men as Benjamin West, Washington Irving, Bry- 
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ant) Noah Webster, Story, Fulton, and Morse ; the 
last of whom Beems to poBBees the power of dia- 
tribating and droolating the lightning over the fiftoe 
of the earth, in obedience to lus will, with almost 
the same fi^ility as that with which Omnipotence 
wields and manages the thnnderbolts, in the bine 
concave of heaven* It may be asserted, without 
the least exaggeration, that few nations of ancient 
or modem times haye prodaeed so many gifted 
minds in every department of intellectnal power^ 
daring so short a period of national existence, as 
the United States. 

_ But there is still another high and noble sphere 
of endeavor, which the best impulses of a great 
people will eventually comprehend, when the more 
immediate and pressing necessities of their existence 
have been satisfied. This sphere requires as elevated 
a range of mental ability as many of those to which 
we have just referred ; with an advantage over some 
of them in the sublimity of sentiment and the dis- 
interested philanthropy which impel men to becomn 
heroes in it. This is the department in which the 
resources of science are appropriated to the accom- 
plishment of the aims of benevolence and philan- 
thropy. Such as these are the missionaries of 
religion and knowledge, who explore the dark 
places of the earth carrying in their hands the 
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torches both of divine and human wisdom. Such 
as these are the adventurers who, while they place 
their own existence in jeopardy, visit the domains of 
physical suffering, privation, and peril, either to rescue 
others whom an unpropitious &te has there detained 
in continual danger of destruction ; or who endure 
the ntmest extremes of all that men can undergo, 
in order to extend the boundaries of knowledge, to 
investigate the hidden mysteries of the globe, and 
ascertain what portion of its treasures may yet re- 
main unknown, which, if appropriated to tiie service 
of man, might elevate his nature, might ameliorate 
his condition, and might increase his happiness. 

We have selected the most distinguiBhed persons 
of this class of whom the nation can boaet, as tliu 
subjects of the following pages; although there uto 
several others whose biographies might not unfitiy 
have been added to the list, had the limits of the 
volume permitted. Such men are indispensably 
necessary to the completion and fulness of a na- 
tion's glory. They are just as requisite for that 
purpose as profound statesmen, as able writers, as 
sublime poets, as learned divines, as ingenious in* 
venters. Till such men arose to toil for the enlarge- 
ment of human knowledge and the promotion of 
human felicity, a lofty niche in the great Pantheon 
of the national glory remained unfilled. Those who 

2 
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ure entitled to an enduring poeition there are being 
gradually devated, by the suffrages of an impartial 
and enlightened oommunity, to their appropriate emi* 
nenoes: and while Britannia, the boasted mistress of 
the seas, heralds with vaunting pride the names 
and the achievements of her Boss, Parry, Franklin, 
Beeohey, and Oook, Colombia may justiy demand 
an equal meed of &me for her Eane, Fremont, 
Ledyard, Wilkes, and Perry; and she Is recreant to 
her own honor if she do not proclaim their merits 
more widely to the world. 



PARTL 

ELISHA KENT KANE. 



CHAPTEB L 

TOUTEH AND KARLT TBAIlTIKa OV BR. KANB. 

XuBHA Ejbnt Kan]^ was bom in the city of Pbi- 
ladelphia, on the third day of February, 1820. He 
waB the eldest son of the Hon. John K. Kane, who, 
since 1845, has presided in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Several of the ancestors of the subject of this me- 
moir were distinguished by their deeds of patriotism 
and philanthropy during the memorable era of the 
Bevolution. It is narrated in the annals of that 
eventful time that one of these, Mrs. Martha Gray^ 
won the gratitude of the American army and people 
by her asmduity in rendering assistance to nine 
hundred sick and wounded prisoners, who had fiillen 
into the hands of the British when they held pos- 
session of Philadelphia. These unfortunate men 
were destitute of necessary food, clothing, and me- 

16 
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dical treatment. They were made the victims of 
every imaginable outrage which the cruelty and 
malignity of their captors could inflict. In spite of 
very considerable obstacles, Mrs. Gray visited them 
repeatedly in their prison ; nursed, fed, and clothed 
them to the extent of her ability ; and was even 
arrested as a spy by the British officers, who were 
incensed at her kindly and charitable interference. 
She nevertheless persisted in her good offices until 
the discharge of the prisoners; when her services 
were properly acknowledged by a unanimous vote 
of thanks passed by the American officers imme- 
diately after their release. 

Of Thomas Leiper, another ancestor of Dr. E^ane, 
it is recorded that he was a special favorite of Gene- 
ral Washington, and that he was present and fought 
in many of the most important battles of the Eevo-> 
lution. It was he whom the Continental Congress 
selected to perform the difficult and responsible 
duty of conveying to the commander-in-chief^ then 
engaged in the siege of Boston, the first money 
which was sent by them to defray the expenses of 
the war. This commission Colonel Leiper executed 
with great prudence and success. It was he who, 
at a much later period, in conjunction with his 
friend Robert Morris, the leading financier of the 
Revolution, loaned one-third of his personal estate 
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to the Bank of North America, to enable it (x> 
fbmish Washington with the nicane necessary tf> 
accomplish his masterly march to Yorktown; whidi 
resnlted in the fell of that fortress, in the capture 
of the whole army of Lord Comwalli8,in the honor- 
able and triumphant termination of the war, and 
in the establishment of the liberty, the unity, and 
the prosperity of this Confederacy. After peace 
was proclaimed, Colonel Leiper refused to accept 
any remuneration for his services except the thanks 
of General Washington. He afterward became 6no 
of the most prominent Jeffersonian or Democmtic 
politicians of his native State, though he constantly 
refused to accept any office of emolument or profit 
The peculiar disposition of Elisha Kane, as dis- 
played in his early youth, ftirnished infallible prog- 
nostications of the future man. He was remarkabU 
for his activity, his vivacity, his restless energy both 
of mind and body. Although his physical framis 
exhibited but an ordinary degree of strength, it 
possessed an unusual proportion of hidden power 
and vitality. His mental qualities corresponded with 
the peculiarities of his bodily structure. He was 
bold, daring, reckless, and resistive to a wonderful 
extent Any cautious and reflective individual of 
the wiser sort, calmly observing fbr a moment the 

resUess activity which he displayed in all his move* 
B 2* 
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ments, would have unhedtalingly predicted a broken 
head or a dislocated neck aa the speedy and inevi- 
table termination of his career* Of temper, too, ha 
was not by any means deficient, bat he possessed 
even more than an ordinary share of it ; although his 
pugnacity was generally controlled by the superior 
direction of his reason. When he did indulge his 
combative propensities, it was usually in defence of 
juvenile rights, in punishment of in&ntile wrongs, 
and in vindication of ii^ured and helpless innocence. 
His daring and venturesome disposition ofteu placed 
him in positions of great peril ; and the future and 
more historical dangers of the Arctic zone were not 
unfrequently anticipated on the tops of lofty housesi 
among the limbs of towering trees, in escaping 
through trap-doors upon the roofs, and in climbing 
to the summit of tall, smoking chimneys. What- 
ever was most desperate and perilous within the 
accomplishment of the most resolute of boys, that 
possessed a peculiar and irresistible attraction for 
the youthful adventurer. Yet even at an early age, 
though rebellious against restraint both at home and 
at school, he gave striking proofs of a penetrating 
and vigorous intellect His faculty of observation 
was acute, sagacious, and comprehensive. There 
was much intellectual substance closely packed in 
his somewhat diminutive frame, like a mental coil 
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or web, ready to be afterwaid unfolded and de- 
veloped by the esdgencies of great oecaaions and 
the perils of critical positions. The langaage of an 
eminent writer may be applied to him with peculiar 
propriety : '< That inconsiderable figure of his con- 
tained a whole spirit*kingdom and Beflez of the 
All ; and, though to the eye but some ^ standard 
feet in size, reaches downwards and upwards, un- 
snrveyable, fiiding into the regions of Immensity 
and Eternity. Life eveiywhere, as woven on that 
stupendous ever-marvellous Loom of Time, may be 
said to fieishion itself of a woof of light, yet on a 
warp of mystic darkness : only He that created it 
can understand it."* 

The first place of instruction which Elisha Kane 
attended was that conducted by Mr. Waldron, in 
Eighth street near Walnut, in his native city. This 
gentleman, who has since become a priest of the 
Boman Catholic Qhurch, was a man of superior 
education, and fully competent to perfect his pupils 
in all the elementary branches of learning. After 
spending some time under his tuition' to little pur- 
pose, Elisha was sent to the University of Virginia, 
where he entered one of the subordinate classes. 

* VUe UiseeDaiiies of Tboraaa Carijle: Eisay on Diderot^ Bottos 
id., nmpB, BtMgmm k Oo., 1856. 
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While conneotad witli liufl iimtitiition, hte habits of 
fitady woe deaoltoiy but eneigelic. Even then be 
displayed a tingalar fondness for geographical ad- 
Tenture and disoovery, whioh never afterward abated. 
The TTnivendty of Yiiginia was selected as a suit- 
able institotioo for the completion of the collegiate 
studies of Eliriia Eane, because the coarse of in- 
straetion there used was better adapted to improve 
him in his &voiite brandieB. These were the natanal 
sciences and mathematics. In other departments 
of stady his inattention or his indifierenoe had 
rendered him defident; bat in the former he ex* 
celled. Daring the year and a half which he spent 
at the Virginia University he became a &voiite 
papil of Professor Bodgers, who was at that time 
employed in effecting a geological survey of the 
Blae Mountains. Yoang Kane accompanied him 
in his labors, and displayed the utmost real in 
making geological, mineralogical, and botanical ra> 
searches. At this period he seems to have selected 
civil engineering as his fbture profession in life; 
and he shaped his studies witii reference to that 
ultimate puipose. Already he had acquired an 
honorable eminence among his fellow-etndents in 
the department to which his attention was chiefly 
directed, and it is probable that he would have com- 
pleted his mathematicarand scientific studies with 
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distinction ;- bat in his dghteenth year he was oom- 
peUed tarelinqoish them, in eonsequence of a violent 
attack of ihenmatism^and the unexpected af^iearance 
of the first symptoms of Aat dangerons and insidions 
affection of the heart with which he was afflicted, 
to a gveater or less degree, daring the remainder of 
hiB life. He was bronght home dangeronsly sick, 
without having taken a degree. Daring several 
months his life was in imminent danger. The 
nature of his disease was such tibat the summons 
of death- might reach him at any instant, and teiv 
minate his existence suddenly and abruptly. During 
some weeks he may be said to have been hovering 
over the abyss of the grave, uncertain as to the 
moment in which he might be compelled to descend 
beneath its gloomy shadows. 

It was while he continued in this critical sitaation 
that an important moral change was effected in his 
xiiind. He became devout and conscientious. He 
adopted certain religious opinions and ethical rules, 
to which he adhered, with the pertinacious constancy 
peculiar to his character, as long as he lived. It 
will not be pretended that all the acts of his subse- 
quent career were blameless or sans fauie; but that 
he ahoajfs believed fhem to be such will not be de- 
nied by any candid and intelligent observer of his 
conduct. 
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The health of Eliaha Kane gradnallj improved* 
In his nineteenth year he commenced the Btndy of 
medicine^ in the office and nnder the toition of Dr. 
Harris, of Philadelphia. He engaged in this pnrsnit 
with great ardor and saocess, inasmuch as he had at 
that time determined to devote his life to the prao- 
tice of the healing art So marked was his progreas 
thati in October, 1840, he was elected one of the 
resident physicians in the Blockley Hospital, al- 
though he had not yet attained his majority, had 
attended but one course of medical lectures, and 
was still, therefore, an undergraduate. In the suo» 
ceeding year, a vacancy having occurred among 
the Senior Besident Physicians in that institution, 
Elisha Kane was chosen to fill it. A promotion of 
this important description clearly evinces superior 
ability, industry, prudence, and general excellence 
of character on the part of its youthful recipient ; 
for, although some of this success may be iMcribed 
to the patronage of finends, much more should be 
attributed to his own personal merit 



CHAPTER n. 

ORIBNTAL WANDBBINaSy DISGOYBRIBSy AND PERILS. 

In March, 1842, having been connected daring the 
period of a year and a half with the Bloddey Hos- 
pital, Blisha Kane completed his regalar coone of 
medical studies in the FniveiBity of PennBylyania 
and received his doctor's degree. On this occasion he 
chose for the subject of his thesis the un&miliar and 
esoteric theme known under the name of Kyestein. 
This term represents a new substance which had 
but shortly before that period been discovered by a 
member of the medical profession in Paris ; and it 
was then supposed to possess great importance in 
investigations having reference to utero-gestation. 
The inquiry was new and important. A few experi- 
ments had already been made in reference to it in 
the hospital ; but Dr. Eane, having selected it as the 
topic of his thesis, entered into more enlarged and 
accurate researches on the subject. The result of 
these labors was, that his production was regarded 
by those best qualified to judge, as possessing un- 
usual interest and permanent scientific value; and 
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aa sach, a copy was requested by the faculty for 
pablicatioQ. An incident of this description clearly 
indicated the superior attainments and abilities of 
the newly-fledged JSeculapius. 

Having thus entered the medical profession with 
more than ordinary promise of success, Dr. Kane 
obtained from the Secretary of the Navy permission 
to undergo an examination for the post of surgeon. 
The result, as might have been anticipated, waa 
fityorable. When Caleb Gushing sailed in May, 1848^ 
upon his diplomatic mission to China, Dr. Kane re* 
eeived an appointment as one of the physicians to 
the embassy. He was attached to the Brandywine, 
commanded by Commodore Parker, The vessel 
touched at Bombay, and was unexpectedly detained 
there during some months in consequence of the 
burning of the steamer Missouri. During this in* 
torval the young traveller embraced the opportunity 
to visit and examine the celebrated cavernous temples 
of Elephanta. He also explored a portion of the 
tropical island of Ceylon, and there revelled amid 
the rarest scenes of Oriental adventure and travel. 

From Ceylon the embassy proceeded to Macao^ 
its ultimate destination in the Celestial Empire. 
Half a year was employed in the tedious negotia- 
tions which ensued between the American and the 
Cliiiicsc plenipotentiaries; but Dr. Kano was iu- 
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eapable at any lime of liatleas idleness and in* 
activity. He employed tliis interval to excelleut 
purpoee. He was aware that the Philippine Islanda^ 
and especially Luzon^ the largest of them, contained 
many peculiar features which were worthy of scien- 
tijBc scrutiny and observation. He eagerly embraced 
the opportunity now afforded him to examine them. 
Prominent among the natural phenomena of thia 
quarter of the globe was the celebrated volcano of 
Tael^ in the island^ of Luzon. Its mysterious and 
perilous depths had never yet been explored, or even 
invaded, by the adventurous foot of man. To tiie 
native Malays it was shrouded in mysterious awa 
and terror, as the suf^sed abode of their great 
god, the Deity of the Tael ; and they regarded any 
attempt to penetrate its depths, or to descend into ita 
bosom, as fraught with sacrilegious crime, as well aa 
attended by inevitable death. Dr. Kane was totally 
uninfluenced by any such considerations; nor did 
he heed the graver objections resulting from the great 
personal danger which attended the exploration 
which he proposed. The summit of the crater of 
Tael is two miles in circumference. Its perpendicular 
height is four hundred yards above the level of the 
aea. The interior of the crater descends seventy 
yards in a perpendicular direction, after which the 
declension becomes less abrupt. At the bottom of 
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the crater there are many active peaks or cones, 
whence constantly issae jets of sulpharous flame; 
while in the cavities between them there are bodies 
of boiting green water. 

Into this uninviting pandemonium Dr. Kane de- 
termined to descend. Attended by suitable guides 
and assistants, he reached the summit of the crater. 
His associates, appalled by the spectacle below, did 
their utmost to persuade him not to venture amid 
the imminent perils which overhung the attempt; 
but they reasoned in vain. A long bamboo rope 
was accordingly procured, fastened round his waist, 
and the adventurer was slowly lowered down the per- 
pendicular wall which surrounded the sammit of the 
cone. Having descended two hundred feet by this 
means. Dr. Kane detached himself from the line, and 
still proceeded down toward the mouth or centre of 
the crater, several hundred feet below. Here, while 
hanging over the central vortex of the volcano, and 
while compelled to inhale the deadly sulphurous 
vapor which rolled up from its fiery mouth, ho 
deliberately filled his bottles with the volcanic aciil, 
and gathered geological specimens and scoruBy in 
possession of which he effected his return to the in- 
valuable rope. But by this time his strength had 
become nearly exhausted. With great difficulty he 
succeeded in placing the bamboo again around his 
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body ; and, giving the appointed signal to his at- 
tendants above to heave away, he was drawn up from 
that Tartarean cavern more dead than alive. He 
Gftinted on reaching the sammit of the crater, and 
was with difficulty restored to consciousness by the 
ose of active medical agents. 

From Luzon Dr. Eane returned to Macao. In 
August, 1844, the American embassy sailed on its 
voyage home ; but Dr. Eane did not accompany it. 
It was his purpose not to follow so direct a route, 
nor to travel in such haste,' but to embrace the 
opportunity which was then afforded him to visit 
the vast and interesting countries which intervened. 
Accordingly he journeyed through the interior of 
India, and traversed the Himalaya Mountains. 
Travelling westward through those romantic climes 
of the gorgeous Orient, whose historical glories and 
whose natural wonders no one was able to appreciate 
better than himself, he reached Alexandria. Hence 
he proceeded to the examination of the mysteries 
and wonders of the land of the Nile. He visited 
Thebes, the city of a hundred gates ; the Pyramids ; 
the Second Cataracts; the Temples of Bameses; 
the mysterious and once musical, but now voiceless, 
statue of Memnon. From Egypt he proceeded to 
Greece, and visited Athens, Leuctra, Parnassus, and 
the historical plains of Platsea and Thermopylss. 
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Having exhausted the most interesting and instrac- 
tive localities within the confines of the once fiiir and 
firee Hellas, he journeyed on by the Adriatic to 
Yenice, still "throned npon her hundred isles;'* 
and from Yienna^ through Germany, Switzeriand^ 
and France, to London, and thence to his native 
land. 

Dn Eane reached the United States in August, 
1846. Being still connected with the navy as 
assistant surgeon, and being desirous, as usual, of 
engaging in active service, he was shortly afterward 
despatched to the coast of Africa, in the frigate 
^' United States," under the orders of Ck>mmodore 
Reed. T]^e object of this expedition was to aid in the 
suppression of the slave-trade ; and during his resi* 
dence near the kingdom of Dahomey, one of the great 
African marts of that bloody and inhuman trafiic, 
Dr. Kane had an opportunity of exploring a portion 
of the interior of that benighted kingdom. He was 
here violently attacked by the coast fever. The 
disease made formidable ravages upon his delicate 
constitution; and he was so greatly reduced that 
he was sent home in a Liberian transport>ship, a» 
the only possible means of averting certain and iift* 
pending death. 



CHAPTER m. 

DR. KAins'S ADVBNTURES IN MEXICO — SKETCH Of 
ABCTIC EXPLORATION. 

Dr. Kakb never recovered from the ravages pro* 
dnced by the African fever npon his sTstem. It 
required some months of assidnoas care and nursing 
before he became able to think again of any serious 
engagement The war between the United States 
and Mexico was then in progress ; and as his phy- 
sical frame recovered a portion of its strength^ his 
jnind regained its wonted energy and activity. He 
could not rest idly while other men were fighting 
the battles of his country, and winning the laurels 
which are due to the brave. Accordingly, toward 
the end of the year 1847 he applied to President 
Polk for permission to join the army in Mexico 
with a military commission. The President, after 
some deliberation, granted his request, ordered him 
to join the medical staff of the army, and intrusted 
him with important despatches for General Scott 
He journeyed rapidly to New Orleans, and sailed 

thence to Vera Cruz« Escaping shipwreck in the 

8* 29 
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Gulf as by a miracle, be entered Uiat port, disem* 
barked, and advanced toward the position occapied 
by the American army as far as Perote. 

It was on this occasion that one of the most 
romantic incidents connected with the whole career 
of Dr. E[ane occurred. He found it absolutely 
necessary to obtain an escort before advancing any 
farther into the hostile territory, which was filled 
with roving companies of guerrillas* It was impos- 
sible at that moment to secure any other protection 
than that afforded by a renegade Mexican named 
Dominguez, who had entered the American service 
together with a large number of his desperate and 
outlawed associates. Thus attended, Dr. Eane con- 
tinued his journey toward the city of Mexico. 
When they arrived at Nopaluoa, the intelligence 
arrived, that a body of Mexican troops was approach- 
ing for the purpose of intercepting him and seizing 
the despatches. Overcome with terror, Domingues 
immediately proposed to retreat; but Eane vehe- 
mently resisted this purpose, and threatened him 
with the vengeance of the American Qovernment 
should he execute it By this time the two hostile 
parties came in sight of each other on the summit 
of a hill. Eane immediately commanded his men 
to charge, and himself led them forward with the 
coolness and heroism of a veteran. 
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The Mexicans were commanded by General 
Gaona^ a soldier of some distinction in the service 
of his country. He was accompanied by his son, a 
young officer of great promise. Dr. Elane's horse 
was severely wounded and fell to the ground. He 
soon released himself from the prostrate animal, 
and continued to fight. The action was brief but 
decisive. General Gaona and his son were both 
wounded ; General Torrejon, five officers, and forty 
privates were taken prisoners. Dr. Eane was him- 
self slightly wounded, and conducted himself on 
this occasion with great gallantry. The victory of 
the Americans was complete. 

But the most singular episode of this occasion yet 
remained to be enacted. The younger Cktona was 
bleeding to death from his wound in the lungs. 
Dr. Eane, perceiving his critical condition, succeeded 
in tying up a severed artery, and thus saved the life 
of his gallant foe. After journeying for some dis- 
tance with their prisoners, the savage Dominguez 
seemed determined to wreak his vengeance on the 
captives by putting them to death. This inhuman 
purpose Dr. Kane resolutely opposed ; but it was not 
until he displayed the most determined repugnance 
to it, and even drew his revolver and threatened 
to shoot the first man who laid his hand upon a pri- 
soner, that he succeeded in changing the intention 
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of the bloodthirsty bandit The whole Mexioan 
party owed their lives to the heroic firmness of Dr. 
Kane; and General Gaona subsequently testified 
his sense of gratitude to his preserver, when he was 
attacked with dangerous illness, by having him con- 
veyed to his own snmptuous residence in the city of 
Puebla^ and nursing him there in his own ftmily 
with the utmost care and assiduity until his partial 
recovery. A considerable intervid eliqpsed before 
that event was attained ; and so greatly had Dr. Kane 
been prostrated by his disease, which was an aggra- 
vated form of typhus, that the report of his death 
became prevalent, and even reached his relatives in 
Philadelphia. But the tender offices of tl&e grate- 
fbl old general and of his accomplished and beauti- 
fill daughters once more rescued our hero fit>m the 
gaping jaws of the grave. 

As soon as Dr. Kane recovered sufficiently to be 
able to travel, he hastened to the city of Mexico and 
delivered his despatches into the hands of General 
Scott He remained at the seat of war until peace 
was proclaimed. When that propitious event oo- 
curred he began to journey homeward. In April 
he embarked at Vera Cruz ; and in a short time he 
reached Philadelphia, still suffering severely from 
the wound which he had received in the action at 
Nopaluca. In February, 1849, a number of the 
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meet difltingiiislied citiMnB of Philadelphia^ rightly 
judging that some honorary memorial of hiB gallant 
•ervicea waa dne, presented him with a handsome 
sword, as an evidence of their high appreoiadon of 
his short but brilliant military career. 

In the year 1849 Dr. Kane made a voyage in the 
store-ship ^Supply** to the Mediterranean. Boring 
this trip, as if to fhmish him with a general variety 
and assortment of bodily ailments, he suffered an 
attack of loclgaw. He bled himself profhsely, and, 
by so doing, prolonged his life. He retomed home, 
and spent a large portion of the year 1850 in at- 
tempts to recruit his shattered health, partly in his 
native State and partly beneath tiie more genial sky 
of a Sonthem clime. During this period a sabject 
admirably adapted to enlist the profonndest interest 
of a person possessing his pecnliar qualities and 
temperament was deeply engaging the public atten- 
tion. Several hundreds of British seamen had been 
enveloped and lost amid the eternal snows of the 
Polar clime; and their rescue from death, or the 
discovery of their fate if dead, became an enterprise 
which excited the admiring sympathy of the civilized 
world. Would it be possible for Elisha Kent Eane 
to view such a theme and such a purpose with cold 
indifference T 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies by 
c 
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the Nortib Pole-^ns obtaining a much more direct 
route tLan by doubling the distant and stonny Cape 
of Good Hope-48 one of those Utopian and fim- 
eiful eonoeptionay which have charmed and deluded 
the imaginations of nautical men during several 
centuries. The first formal proposition which was 
ever made on the subject by a person of consequence 
came from a distinguished merchant of Bristol, who, 
in 1627, presented a memorial to King Henry VUL 
of England, setting forth some considerations in 
&vor of the feasibility and desirableness of obtaining 
such a passage. But that royal and detestable brute 
was too busily engaged in gratifying his passions and 
divorcing and murdering his wives, to devote any 
■erious attention to so dangerous and repulsive an 
enterprise. The first expedition which was sent 
forth to explore the Polar seas was fitted out by a 
few merchants of London during the earlier portion 
of the seventeenth century. Their exertions did not 
accomplish any important results or attain any very 
valuable information; yet the subject attracted, 
public attention, and the lapse of time was only 
necessary to increase the interest already felt in 
reference to it. 

In 1778 the first expedition which was organized 
with the patronage of the British Govemment was 
despatched under the command of Captain Phipps, 
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who had seonred the fitvorable inflaenoe of Lord 
Bandwichy the First Lord of the Admiralty. His 
•quadron consisted of the <* Racehorse" and the 
^Carcass;" and although the commander was an 
officer of great ability and resolntiouy such happened 
at that lime to be the peculiar and perilous condi- 
Hon of the Polar seas, that he found it impossible 
to penetrate the immense wall of ice which stretched 
between the latitude of eighty<one degrees to the 
north of Spitsbergen. 

The Russian navigators have divided with those 
of Great Britain the chief honors attendant upon 
the exploration of the Arctic zone. In 1648 one of 
the former, Admiral Deshnew, penetrated through 
the Polar into the Pacific Ocean. In 1741 the in* 
trepid Behring discovered the straits which now 
bear his name and render it immortal. Captains 
Tschischagoff, Vancouver, Billings, and Von Wran- 
gell were all celebrated Russian explorers, who, at 
different periods and under various circumstances, 
toiled heroically to force the colossal barriers which 
seemed to conceal so jealously from the scrutiny of 
man the secrets of that repulsive and inhospitable 
realm. 

The wars which shook the continent of Europe 
during Napoleon's prodigious career suspended for 
a time all activity in Arctic research. Previous to 
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tbis period Oaptain Hearne had obteined a glimpee 
of the Polar 8ea» in 1771 ; and not long after, Cap- 
tain MacEenzie discovered the river which flows 
into that hyperborean gulf to which his own name 
was given. These adventaren sncoeeded in ex- 
ploring the eastern and western coasts of Greenland 
as far as 75'' N. latitude. Hudson's Bay and Strait 
had also been clearly traced by the intrepid navi- 
gator of that name. Bat all the greater and more 
perilous arcana of that vast world of frozen moun- 
tains, seas, coasts, and headlands, still remained un- 
invaded and unknown to the most resolute intruder. 
With tiie establishment of a European peace 
the attention of tiie English Government was again 
attracted to this subject In 1818 Sir John Ross 
achieved his first Arctic voyage in tiie ships *^ Isa- 
bella" and ^'Alexander/' No previous expedition 
had ever been so fully equipped as this for the im- 
portant purposes and arduous duties for which it was 
intended. Captain Boss explored Smith's, Jones's, 
and Lancaster Sounds, and made many valuable 
observations and discoveries. In the same year 
Captains Buchan and Franklin were sent out to 
the coast of Spitzbergen in the '* Dorothea" and 
" Trent" This was the first Arctic voyage made by 
Ihat heroic commander whose labors and whose 
mysterious fate have, during so many years, so 
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deeply engaged the atteotion and sympathy of the 
civilized worid. In 1820 the expedition under 
Captain William Parry was undertaken, which was 
afterward followed, in 1821, hy his second and more 
fiunons venture. In 1824 the same ahle commander 
achieved his third Arctic voyage. Our limited space 
forbids us to enumerate seriatim even the most im« 
portant expeditions which ensued, during the pro* 
gress of the present century, in pursuit of the same 
great achievement of Arctic discovery, — ^the attain* 
ment of a northwest passage.'*' In 1845, Sir John 
Franklin, who h|id continued to serve with increasing 
distinction in the Britbh navy since the year 1800, 
embarked on his last memorable Arctic expedition, 
in command of the ships ^'Erebus" and *' Terror." 
Great expectations were entertained in reference to 
the probable results to be effected by this expedition, 
in consequence of the high fame already secured 
by its commander for ability, resolution, and ex- 
perience. No apprehensions were felt for the safety 
of the expedition till after the lapse of three years, 

* The reader will find a oomplete histoij of ell theee ezpeditiont 
in the work entitled ^Arctio Explorations and DiecoTeriee dnring the 
IHneteenth Gentnrj, being Detailed Aoeonnts of the Bereral £xpedi« 
tione made to the Korth Seas, both Kngliah and Ameriean ; conolnding 
with thai of Dr. E.K. Kane.*' Edited with large additione bj Samnel 
M. Smneker, NewTork. mKiat, Ortoii& Ga» 1S57. pp. 617, 12mo. 

4 
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when the public interest became painfally excited 
on the subject Accordingly, in 1848 the British 
Oovemment despatched Sir James Boss, in command 
of the "Enterprise" and "Investigator," in search 
of the absent wanderers. During successive years fif- 
teen difierent expeditions were sent forth from Eng- 
land, for both tlie purpose of rescuing those who 
might yet survive of Franklin's associates, and to 
obtain some intimation or revelation of their ulti- 
mate fate. The interest felt in the subject was not 
confined to the native land of the unfortunate ex- 
plorers; but it extended also to other countries. On 
such an occasion the United States would naturally 
sympathise more deeply with the perils of the gallant 
sufferers than most other countries ; and hence that 
first American expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, with which the destiny of Dr. E^ne be- 
came subsequently identified, was planned by the 
American Government and executed under its aus- 
pices. Dr. Eane, true to the impulses of his nature, 
requested permission of the United States Govern* 
ment to join that expedition ; and his request was 
readily complied with. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DB. KAVS'S VIB8T ABOTIO BXPBDITIOir — 8GBKB8 IH 
BAfiriN'S BAT. 

It was on the 12th of May, 1850, while cruising 
in the Gnlf of Mexico, that Br. E^ne received a 
telegraphic dcBpatch from the seat of the Federal 
Government, ordering him to proceed immediately 
to New York and join the Arctic Expedition which 
was abont to sail thence, nnder the command of 
Lieut E. J. De Haven, in search of Sir John 
Franklin. He reached New York after a rapid 
journey of seven days and a half, and immediately 
provided himself with the most essential imple* 
ments of scientific observation, and the chief ingre* 
dients of an Arctic wardrobe. He also procured a 
few select and favorite volumes as companions of 
his studious solitude during the loug, dark, mono- 
tonous hours of his wintry exile. 

Two small brigs, named the '* Advance" and the 
'^Bescue,'' had been appropriated by the Govern- 
ment to the uses of this expedition. Both vessels 

together amounted only to two hundred and thirty- 

S9 
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five tond' burden* Kotwithistanding their dimiaa 
live size, they were admirably adapted to the pur 
poees, the viciBsitudes, and the hardships of a craiae 
in the Polar clime ; for they had been constracted 
with special reference to an extreme power of resist- 
ance. Their hulls may be said to have been double^ 
and were inwardly braced and clamped with masses 
of strong timber, which diverged and crossed each 
other in various directions throughout their inte- 
riors. The liberality of Mr. Grinnell, of Kew York, 
bad also been exhibited in the lavish manner in 
which the appointments and equipments of the 
expedition had been furnished. 

The crews of the two brigs were man-of-war's 
men, who had been selected with special reference 
to their fiuniliarity vnth the most difficult and labo- 
rious branches of the service; and they numbered, 
with the officers, thirty-three men. Dr. Kane held 
the post of ptosed assistant surgeon in the Advance. 
On the 22d of May the vessels sailed from the port 
of New York, and glided down the placid waters 
of that magnificent bay, hurried forward by the 
vigorous and untiring power of a steam-tug. Boon 
the crowded edifices and lofty turrets of the me- 
tropolis filled from their receding view; and by 
the time the shadows of evening descended upon 
the diversified scene of rolling billow and vordank 
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landscape, they reached Sandy Hook, and tokens of 
ft gathering storm overclooded the heavens. 

On the 7th of June the Advance reached ISew- 
foundland. Here the adventurers obtained their 
first view of an iceberg. A vast mass, "twice the 
nee of Giiard College," of the pnrest white, loomed 
up before their vision, and came sailing slowly and 
m^jestieally downward from the interior realms of 
that frozen and awful zone which they were them- 
selves approaching. After this period the novelty of 
these colossal masses gradually wore away, and they 
became quite fiuniliar, but not always quite harm- 
less, though generally very grand and impressive. 
On the 20th the Advance made the coast near the 
towering peak called Bukkertoppen, which is one of 
the great landmarks of that rugged region. Thence 
they proceeded to the Crown Prince Islands, which 
had been appointed as the place where the Bescoe 
should again join the Advance. Tlus spot is a 
small settlement inhabited by Esquimaux, who 
acknowledge the supremacy of Denmark. The 
Danes use it as a fishing-station ; and all the inhabit- 
ants depend for their subsistence entirely upon the 
precarious produce of their nets. 

On the 27th Dr. £ane was sent by the com* 
mander, with a crew of five men, to the settlement 
of Lievely, for tihe porpoee of obtaining infimnation 

4» 
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and purdianng an additional stock of fan« This 
place is the residence of the Danish Inspector of 
Korthem Greenland, and possesses one comfortable 
residence. Dr« Eane succeeded in securing a 
anpply of seal-skins, which were afterward of great 
and even of essential service to the members of the 
expedition. He and his crew then returned to the 
Advance, and on the 29th the two brigs resumed 
their voyage, doubled the southwest cape of Disco, 
and steered directly for the Pole. On the Sd of 
July the vessels passed a lofty headland, called from 
its appearance Black Head, in the neighborhood 
of which the crews celebrated, on the ensuing day, 
the national anniversary ; but their solitary position 
and the limited nature of their supplies made their 
observance of it devoid of special interest. On the 
6th they approached IJpemavik, the last settlement 
of Esquimaux to be found in those Northern realms. 
They still sailed onward without serious obstruc- 
tion, though frequently surrounded by floating ic&> 
bergs, until the 8th, when, at dawn of day, they 
found themselves wedged fast in an immense sheet 
of snow'-covered ice. The vessels bore the singular 
appearance of being locked in the centre of a dreary 
and frozen ocean. 

During twenty-one days the brigs remained 
imprisoned in the ice, unable to move in any direo- 
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tion except in a small circle six miles in extent. 
Innumerable efforts were made to warp and woiic 
their way through the ice, but generally to little 
purpose* They were embedded in what is known 
as the (Middle Pack of Melville Bay. Sometimes, 
during the progress of a day, they advanced half a 
ship's length. New ice was constantly forming in 
the little pools in which the vessels lay. And this 
occurred in July, beneath a midsummer's sun I On 
the 28th of the month the wind shifted to the east- 
ward, the floes opened wider, water became visible 
tb the north and east, and the men cast oS and 
commenced to bore the ice. The sea was now 
covered with immense fragments of broken ice, 
which dashed and surged around them, grinding 
fiercely against each other and sometimes against the 
helpless vessels tossing in their midst They sailed 
along with their topsail*yard on the cap. A gale 
blew, and they ran a perilous race before it On 
the 29th they left the pack, and in two days they 
had made forty miles in spite of the perils of the 
rolling icebergs and the turbulent sea. 

On the 2d of August the vessels reached the coast 
between Allison's and Duneira Bays, north of 76^. 
Here they caught a glimpse of the shores of Green- 
land. It was covered with immense glaciers, which, 
oven at the distance of eighteen miles, presented a 
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Bublime and imposing appearance. The extent of 
eoaet thns seen at a aingle view was about fortf 
miles, and its nneyen heights frequently towered 
a^kiringly against the wintry heavens to the distanoe 
of nine handred feet. Its edges, where they met 
the sea, were abrupt and lofty precipices, by whose 
base vast icebergs were slowly and grandly sailing, 
some of which were three or four hundred feet 
in height Dr. Kane counted two hundred and 
eight of these, of various sizes, within the horizon 
at a single time. The altitude of the icebergs of 
Baffin's Bay exceeds that of all others. Foister 
computes the greatest altitude of Antarctic ice at a 
hundred feet and upward. Graah observed none 
higher on the eastern coast of Greenland than a 
hundred and twenty feet. Scoresby computes thosa 
in the Spitzbergen Sea at two hundred feet. But 
Sir John Ross gives the accurate measarement of 
one in Baffin's Bay at three hundred and twenty- 
five feet in height and twelve hundred in length* 
The multiform appearances and the sublime effect of 
these colossal products of Polar cold and Polar seaa 
it would be impossible for language to depict 

Many of these icebergs are covered with detritus, 
or li^frra of rock, earth, and sand. Dr. Eane ob- 
tained some specimens of rock from one which had 
thawed down to the water's edge. They were conir 
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posed cf quarts, gneiss, syenite, and others, all be- 
longing to the primary series. These rocks had 
been thas exposed to view from the change which 
had taken place in the equilibrium of Ae beig^ thus 
placing that portion of it which had been formerly 
near its base in a more elevated position. The 
forms and shapes ci these Polar icebergs are innu- 
merable, and sometimes most fantastic. Ofteft their 
coloring is beautiful in the extreme, when the rays 
of the sun impinge upon, and are refracted at certain 
angles from, their diversified and irregular surfaces. 
Now and then the tedious monotony of the cruise 
was relieved by a thrilling adventure with the Polar 
bears. On the 7th of August an incident of this 
description occurred. In the morning a bear was 
seen approaching the Rescue, attracted by curiosity 
to inspect more closely the bold strangers who had 
thus invaded the solitudes of his own inhospitable 
elime. When first discovered he was swimming 
toward the vessel, breaking the newIy*formed ice 
with his fore-paws. He then made successive dives, 
coming up each time between the cavities in the 
ice. As he first rose from these immersions, he 
panted and shook his head to free it from the water. 
A boat advanced from the vessel to meet him. 
Captain Griffin was the first who saluted him with 
a bullet, which lodged under his left shoulder, but 
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produced no effect 8)everal other balls stmck hira 
before he seemed to become aware of the dangerous 
nature of his new acquaintances. He then turned 
to escape. Another shot severed the lumbar verte- 
brae; when the poor beast continued to drag his 
paralyzed extremities after him. His pursuers soon 
came upon him, and he was quickly dispatched 
with a bayonet Three days afterward another 
Hunt on a larger scale took place. Three bears were 
seen deliberately perambulating the ice on the left^ 
and three others were observed on the land-ice in 
the opposite direction. One of these parties ap- 
proached the vessels and soon came boldly within 
shot Their curiosity and their rashness cost one 
of them dearly, for he was killed by a bullet lodged 
in his brain ; but while the men were securing him, 
tiie rest profited by the interval to make good 
their escape. Shortly after this interesting and vic- 
torious episode, both vessels came very near suffeit- 
ing an equally disastrous &te, by being crushed be- 
tween the seaward ice and the land-floe ; the former 
of which, with a momentum of several millions of 
tons, came floating down and rested upon the latter 
at the speed of a knot an hour, having the two vea- 
sels between them. Fortunately both vessels rose 
upon the advancing ice and were saved, after having 
unshipped their rudders. 



CHAPTER V. 

ABVBNTU&BB AND DISCOVERIES AT BEECHET ISLAKD. 

The Advance and Bescoe still pursued their slow 
and tedious progress northward, and reached Capes 
York and Dudley Diggs. Here the most attractive 
incident consisted in shooting the Arctic birds termed 
auks, which nestled and breeded in countless num* 
bers on the beetling crags. Here Dr. Eiane's usual 
intrepidity and desire of discovery led him into a 
position of great peril. He climbed up the rugged 
heights of the shore, where one of the most populous 
colonies was located. The angle of deposit was about 
fifty degrees. By the use of a walking-pole he 
ascended from one crag to another, the fragments 
of rock and earth receding under his feet and roll- 
ing &a down to the plain below. His descent was 
more dangerous even than his ascent His walking- 
pole was whirled from his grasp by the &lling frag- 
ments. He succeeded at last in reaching a projecting 
point of feldspar. Against this point the descend- 
ing earth and stones struck, and divided into two 
currents. With much difficulty and danger Dr. 
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Kane pnreaed his return to the snrfiMse of the level 
earth and made his way to the vesael. 

On the 19th of Angast the expedition had cleared 
the limits of Baffin's Bay. On the same day they 
discovered two vessels sailing in their wake, which 
proved to he the squadron of Captain Penny, sent 
out by the British Government in pursuit of Bir 
John Franklin. A hearty weloome and exchange 
of- news ensued between the ships. When off 
Admiralty Inlet, they also met that heroic veteran 
of Arctic discovery and adventure, Bir John Boea, 
also cruising in a small veesel in search of his 
lost friend and ancient comrade. On the 25th the 
American squadron continued their way and reached 
Cape Riley. Here they discovered two cairns upon 
the shore, which Dr. Kane inspected with great 
eare ; and he came to the conclusion that they were 
actual traces of Sir John Franklin's party. This ' 
was, indeed, no new discovery, for others liad seen 
and examined these cairns before. But T>r. Kane's 
reasoning, whereby they are supposed to have been 
memorials of the lost navigators, is both original 
and convincing. He contended that their appearance 
and structure prove that they could not be of Esqui- 
maux origin; that the only European who could 
have erected them or had visited Cape lEUiey was 
Captain Parry ; that his journal establishes the hoi 
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that he had not encamped there; and that Cap- 
tain Ommaney's discoveiy of similar vestiges on 
Beechey Island shows that these cairns lie on the 
direct track of a party moving between it and the 
channel. These considerations, which Dr. Eane 
argnes and develops at length in his journal, clearly 
justify the inference that these were evident traces 
of the lost navigator. 

On the 27th inst. the officers of the American 
and English squadrons were destined to meet a rich 
reward of their toils, and to discover the most 
important as well as the most interesting memorials 
of Sir John Franklin which have ever been obtained. 
Captain Penny's party had first observed them, and 
news was immediately sent to Lieat De Haven of the 
propitious event. The latter, accompanied by Dr. 
Kane and Commander Phillips of the English 
squadron, immediately proceeded from the Advance^ 
over the ice, to the frozen shore of Beechey Island ; 
and there they found the objects referred to in the 
information which they had received. They con- 
sisted of a piece of canvas, with the name of one of 
Sir J. Franklin's ships, the "Terror," inscribed 
upon it ; a guide-board lying on the ground, having 
been prostrated by the wind; a large number of 
tin canisters, which had contained preserved meats; 
an anvil-block; a tub; an unfinished rope-mat; 
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and Tarions patches of clothing. But the most 
remarkable mementos of all were three grayes, side 
bj side, of that gallant band who had perished amid 
those Arctic solitudes and had there been laid to 
rest These graves were simple and neat in their 
appearance, such as British sailors generally construct 
over the bodies of their unfortunate messmates in 
eveiy quarter of the globe, whether they expire in 
the frozen zones of the North, the coral-girded isles 
of the South, the verdant and spicy climes of the 
East, or the gold-burdened lands of the West They 
were graves which reminded the observer of some 
quiet rural churchyard in England or in our own 
country, where the departed sleep beneath the very 
eaves of the humble sanctuaiy, surrounded by the 
green turf^ the waving grass, and the blooming rosop 
with which the hand of affection, or the unaided 
fruitfulness of nature, has embellished them. One 
of the graves was especially suggestive of mournful 
thoughts. Its inscription ran thus : '^ Sacred to the 
memoiy of John Hartwell, A.B., of H. M. 8. Ere- 
bus, aged twenty-three years." Here was a youth 
who had been reared amid the classic shades and 
the ennobling influences of one of England's great 
Universities, — either a Cantab or an Oxonian ; and 
it had been his strange and melancholy fate to ter- 
minate his brief career in this inhospitable realm. 
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and lay bis form to take ite last^ long slnmber in 
that lonely and cheerless solitude, £u: distant from 
all that was connected with the hopes and joys of 
his yoathful prime, and from the tender and loving 
hearts which were most deeply interested in his 
happiness and fate. 

Dr. Kane and his companions found other traces 
about four hundred yards farther on. Shavings of 
wood were strewed around, a series of mounds, por- 
tions of a stocldng and glove, and even the rem- 
nant of a garden. At some distance they found 
a deposit of more than six hundred preservcd-meat 
cans, while minor indications of the former presence 
of the party were numerous. But still there was no 
written intimation anywhere discovered of date, of 
purpose, or of the condition and experience of the 
party. This is singular, as it was the uniform 
custom of Arctic explorers to leave memorials of 
that description at every spot whei*e they had found 
a permanent resting-place. All these indications 
proved, as Dr. Eane clearly establishes in his nai^ 
rative of this expedition, that Sir John Franklin 
and his party wintered here in 1845-46 ; that the 
squadron had been occupied during the winter in 
the various organized expeditions of discovery 
which are generally sent out from the main station ; 
that Sir John Franklin had undertaken and perhaps 
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executed a systematic and thorough reconnoissance 
of Wellington Channel; and that nntil that date the 
health of his crews had been good, only three being 
known to have died ont of a hundred and thirty. 

Daring the sojourn of these vessels at Beechey 
Island, Dr. Kane visited the English ship Resolute; 
and he narrates that, when he observed how far 
superior the organisation and preparation of that 
vessel to oonfrcmt Arctic rigors 'were to those of the 
American squadron, he felt a sensation of despond- 
ency. Says he : ^* In comparison with them we have 
nothing, absolutely nothing." Yet it does not 
appear that this insufficiency of means and aids ren- 
dered the American explorers less resolute or less 
successful than tiieir more fiivored competitors. 

By the 7th of September the expedition reached 
Barlow's Inlet. On the 0th they passed Cape 
Hotham, and fioon entered Lancaster Sound. On 
the 10th a singular incident occurred ; for, as if by 
a fiftvorable accident, all the squadrons then cruising 
in the Arctic regions in search of Sir J. Franklin met 
without concert opposite Griffith's Island,— K^onsist- 
ing of the Resolute, Intrepid, Assistance, Pioneer, 
Lady Franklin, Sophia, Advance, and Rescue. 
These squadrons were commanded respectively by 
Austin, Ommaney, Penny, and De Haven. But 
they quickly separated to very different destinationa. 
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This incident— 4b6 aasembting together in that 
distant and inhoflpitable realm of vesselfl from dif* 
ferent nationB in pnrsait of the same benevolent 
and noble aim^ th« reooverj of the lost-^^is in 
itself sublimely beautiful, and marks a grand epoch 
in the progress of humanity in modem times. 
Often have the gallant ships of England and the 
United States met before upon the rolling de^; 
but those encounters have been for the purpose of 
hurling carnage and death against each other* 
Armed men have often arrayed themselves there 
with implacable fury in their hearts ; and the broad 
bosom of the ocean has been covered with the float- 
ing wrecks of splendid vessels, and with the bruised 
and struggling forms of dying and drowning war- 
riors. The thunder of battle has often resounded in 
the mighty caverns of the deep, and the flash of 
artillery has illumed the heavens, and reddened 
the vast horizon with its lurid and portentous 
splendor. The combatants have then separated 
after the awful conflict was ended, exulting in the 
misery they have inflicted, in the widows and 
orphans whose hearts they have lacerated, in the 
fiendish ferocity and malignity which they have 
exhibited 
But how different and how much nobler were the 

spirit and purpose of this meeting of English and 

6» 
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American seamen! They met in the spirit of 
charily, generosity, and heroic endnrance for the 
alleviation of the misfortunes of others. A com- 
mon sentiment of humanity attracted those expedi- 
tions to that repulsive spot from &r distant coun- 
tries; and the sight of each other was the signal for 
the expression of thA most friendly sentiments and 
for the mutual performance of the kindest offices. 
This event possesses an honorahle significance and 
import, which weaves a wreath of fadeless glory, 
more nohle than the proudest trophies of victorious 
battle, around the brows of those who were the 
actors in it ; and the &irest and freshest flowerets of 
that wreath belong to our own gallant seamen, who 
thus labored to rescue those who were not theii 
brethren, but the children of a foreign, and too 
frequently a hostile clime, from a most cruel and 
horrible fate. 



\ 



CHAPTER VI- . 

WINTER LIFE IN THE ABCTIC BEQIONS. 

The American expedition with which Dr. Kane 
was connected was destined to pass through a full 
probation of all the extremes of Arctic life, during 
the long, dark, dreary solitude of a Polar winter. It 
would be impossible to convey to the reader a more 
correct idea of the incidents which marked the ex- 
perience of the sulgect of this memoir during the win- 
ter of 1861 than by quoting an extract from the official 
narrative of the commander of the expedition, which 
describes the scenes of which they both acted and 
experienced a part, with that greater accuracy which 
personal observation always gives over any state- 
ment which may be elaborated by another differently 
situated: 

<<0n the morning of the 18th Sept 1850, the 
wind having moderated sufficiently, we got under 
way, and, working our way through some streams 
of ice, arrived in a few hours at Griffith's Island, 
under the lee of which we found our consort made 
&st to the shore, where she had taken shelter in the 

56 
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gale, her crew haying suffered a good deal from the 
mclemency of the weather. In hringing to, under the 
lee of the island, she had the misfortune to spring 
her rudder, so that on joining os it was with much 
difficulty she could steer. To insure her safety and 
more rapid progress, she was taken in tow by the 
Advance, when she bore up with a fine breeze from 
the westward. Off Cape Martyr we left the English 
squadron under Captain Austan. About ten milea 
fiwther to the east, the two vessels under Captain 
Penny, and that under Sir John Boss, were seen 
secured near the land. At 8 p.m. we had advanced 
as fiur as Cape Hotham. Thence, as far as the in*^ 
creasing darkness of the night enabled us to see, 
there was nothing to obstruct our progress, except 
the bay ice. This, with a good breeze, would not 
have impeded us much; but unfortunately the wind^ 
when it was most required, failed us. The snow, 
with which the sui&ce of the water was covered, 
rapidly cemented, and formed a tenacious coat, 
through which it was impossible with all our appli- 
ances to force the vessels. At 8 p.h. they came to 
a dead stand, some ten miles to the east of Barlow^a 
Inlet 

^^ The following day the wind hauled to the south- 
ward, from which quarter it lasted till the 19th. 
During this period the young ice was broken, ita 
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edges squeesed up like hammocks, aod one floe 
ovemm by another until it all asflumed the appear- 
«Dce of heavy ioe. The vesselB received some heavy 
nips from it ; hot they withstood them withoat in* 
jnry. Whenever a pool of water made its appear- 
ance, every effort was made to reach it, in hopes 
that it woald lead ns into Beechey Island, or some 
other place where the vessels might be pkMsed 
in security; for the winter set in unusually early, 
and the severity with which it commenced forbade 
all hopes of our being able to return this season. I 
now became anxious to attain a point in the neighs 
borhood from whence, by means of land-parties in 
tiie spring, a goodly extent of Wellington Channel 
might be examined. 

'*In the mean time, under the influence of the 
south mnd, we were being set up the channel. On 
the 18th we were above Cape Bowden, the most 
northern point seen on this shore by Parry. The 
land on both shores was seen much farther, and 
trended considerably to the west of north. Ta 
account for this drift, the fixed ice of Wellington 
Channel, which we had observed in passing to the^ 
westward, must have been broken up and driven to 
the southward by the heavy gale of the 12th. On 
the 19th the wind veered to the north, which gave 
ns a soiMlieriy set^ forcing us at the same time with 
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the western shore. This did not last long ; for the 
next day the wind hauled again to the south and 
hlew fresh, hringing the ice in upon us with much 
pressure. At midnight it broke up all around us, 
so that we had work to maintain the Advance in a 
safe position and keep her from being separated 
from her consort, which was immovably fixed in the 
centre of a large floe. 

"We continued to drift slowly to the N.KW. 
until the 22d, when our progress appeared to be 
arrested by a small low island, which was discovered 
in that direction, about seven miles distant. A 
channel of three or four miles in width separated it 
from Oomwallis Island. This latter island, trending 
K.W. from our position, terminated abruptly in an 
elevated cape, to which I have given the name of 
Manning, after a warm personal friend and ardent 
supporter of the Expedition. Between Cornwallis 
Island and some distant high land visible in the 
north appeared a wide channel leading to the west* 
ward. A dark, misty-looking cloud which hung 
over it (technically termed frost-smoke) was indi- 
cative of much open water in that direction. This 
was the direction in which my instructions, referring 
to the investigations of the National Observatory 
concerning the winds and currents of the ocean, 
directed me to look for open water. Nor was the 
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open water the only indication that presented itself 
in confirmation of this theoretical conjectore as to a 
milder climate in that direction. As we entered 
Wellington Channel the signs of animal life became 
more abundant ; and Captain Penny, commander of 
one of the English expeditions, who afterward pene- 
trated on sledges much toward the region of the 
^ frost-smoke,' mucli farther than it was possible for 
ns to do in our vessels, reported that he actually 
arrived on the borders of this open sea. 

^^ThuB, these admirably drawn instructions, de- 
riving arguments from the enlarged and compre- 
hensive system of physical research, not only pointed 
with emphasis to an unknown sea into which Frank- 
lin had probably found his way, but directed me to 
search for traces of his expedition in the very chan- 
nel at the entrance of which it is now ascertained 
he had passed his first winter. The direction in 
which search with most chances of success is now 
to be made for the missing expedition, or for traces 
of it, is no doubt in the direction which is so 
clearly pointed out in my instructions. To the 
channel which appeared to lead into the open sea 
over which the cloud of * frost-smoke' hung as a 
sign, I have given the name of Maury, after the 
distinguished gentleman at the head of our National 
Observatory, whose tiieory with regard to an open 
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. to the north U likely to be realized through thb 
channel. To the large masB of land visible between 
N.W. to N.NJB. I gave the name of Grinnel), in 
honor of the head and heart of the man in whoee 
philanthropic mind originated the idea of this ex- 
pedition, and to whose munificence it owes its exist- 
ence* 

^^ To a remarkable peak bearing N.N.K from ns^ 
distant about forty miles, was given the name of 
Mount Franklin. An inlet or harbor immediately 
to the north of Cape Bowden was discovered by Mr. 
Qriffin in his land-excursion from Point Innes, oa 
the 27th of August, and has received the name of 
Griflin Inlet. The small island mentioned before 
was called Murdaugh's Island, after the acting mas- 
ter of the Advance. The eastern shore of Welling- 
ton Channel appeared to run parallel with the west- 
ern, but it became quite low, and, being covered 
with snow, could not be distinguished with certainty, 
so that its continuity with the high land to the north 
was not ascertained. Some small pools of open 
water appearing near us, an attempt was made 
about fifty yards, but all our combined efforts were 
of no avail in extricating the Rescue from her icy 
cradle. A change of wind not only closed the ice 
up again, but threatened to give a severe nip. "We 
unshipped her rudder and placed it out of harm's way. 
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^^September 22d was an uncomfortable day. Tbe 
wind was from KE, with snow. From an early 
hoar in the morning, the floes began to be pressed 
together with so much force that their edge was 
thrown np in immense ridges of rngged hnmmocks. 
The Advance was heavily nipped between two floes, 
and the ice was piled np so high above the rail on 
ihe starboard side as to threaten to come on board 
and sink ns with its wdght. All hands were oc- 
copied in keeping it ont. Th« pressure and com- 
motion did not cease till near midnight, when we 
were very glad to have a respite from onr labora 
and fears. The next day we were threatened with 
a similar scene, bnt it fortnnately ceased in a short 
time. For the remainder of September, and nntil^ 
the 4th of October, the vessels drifbed but little. 
The winds were very light, the thermometer fell to 
minus 12, and ice formed over the pools in sight 
BufBciently strong to travel upon. We were now 
strongly impressed with the belief that the ice had 
become fixed for the winter, and that we should be 
able to send out travelling parties from tbe advanced 
position for the examination of the lands to the 
northward. Stimulated by this fiiir prospect, another 
attempt was made to reach the shore in order to 
establish a depdt of provisions at or near Oape 
Manning, which would materially fiicilitate the pro* 
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gresB of onr parties in the spring; but the ice was 
still found to be detached from the shore, and a 
narrow lane of water cat us from it 

'' During the interval of comparative quiet, prelimi- 
nary measures were taken for heating the Advance 
and increasing her quarters so as to accommodate 
the oflSicers and crews of both vessels. Ko stoves 
had as yet been used in either vessel : indeed, they 
could not well be put up without placing a large 
quantity of stores and fuel upon the ice. The at- 
tempt was made to do this ; but a sudden crack in 
the floe where it appeared strongest, causing tiie 
loss of several tons of coal, convinced us that it was 
not yet safe to do so* It was not until the 20th of 
October we got fires below. Ten days later the 
housing-cloth was put over, and the officers and 
crew of the Rescue ordered on board the Advance 
for the winter. Boom was found on the deck of the 
Rescue for many of the provisions removed from 
the hold of this vessel. Still, a large quantity had 
to be placed on the ice. The absence of fire below 
had caused much discomfort to all hands ever since 
the beginning of September, not so much fi*om the 
low temperature as from the accumulation of 
moisture by condensation, which congealed as the 
temperature decreased, and covered the wood-work 
of our apartments with ice. This state of things soon 
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bogan to work its effect upon the health of the 
crews. Several cases of scurvy appeared among 
them, andy Dotwithstanding the indefatigable at- 
tention and active treatment resorted to by the 
medical officers, it could not be eradicated : its pro- 
gress, however, was checked. 

« December 7th, at 8 a.h., the crack in which we 
were had opened and formed a lane of water fifty* 
aix feet wide, communicating ahead at the distance 
of sixty feet with ice of about one foot in thickness, 
which had formed since the 8d. The vessel was 
secured to the largest floe near us, (that on which 
our spare stores were deposited.) At noon the ice 
was again in motion, and began to close, affording 
U8 the pleasant prospect of an inevitable nip between 
two floes of the heaviest kind. In a short time the 
prominent points took our side, on the starboard, 
just about the main-riggiug, and on the port under 
the counter and at the fore-rigging ; thus bringing 
three points of pressure in such a position that it 
must have proved fatal to a larger or less strengthened 
vessel. The Advance, however, stood it bravely. 
After trembling and groaning in every joint, the ice 
passed under and raised her about two and a half 
feet. Bhe was let down again for a moment, and 
then her stem was raised about five feet Her bows, 
being unsupported, were depressed almost as much* 
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In this UDOomfbrtable poeition we remained. The 
wind blew a gale from the eastward, and the ice 
all around was in dreadfnl commotion, excepting, 
fortunately, that in immediate contact with as. The 
commotion in the ice continued all through the 
night; and we were in momentary expectation of 
the destruction of both vessels. The easterly gale 
had set us some two or three miles to the west As 
soon as it was light enough to see on the 9th, it was 
discovered that the heavy ice on which the Bescue 
had been imbedded for so long a time was entirely 
broken up and piled up around her in massive 
hummocks. On her pumps being sounded, I was 
gratified to. learn that she remained tight, notwith* 
standing the immense straining and pressure she 
must have endured. 

"During this period of trial, as well as in all former 
and subsequent ones, I could not avoid being struck 
with the calmness and decision of the officers, as 
well as the subordination and good conduct of the 
men, without an exception. Each one knew the 
imminence of the peril that surrounded us, and was 
prepared to abide it with a stout heart There wss 
no noise, no confusion. I did not detect, even b 
the moment when the destruction of the vessel 
seemed inevitable, a single desponding look among 
Die whole crew : on the contrary, each one seemed 
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rmaotveA to do his wlu4e duty, and every thing went 
am oheerilj and brarely: For my own part, I had 
beoome quite an invalid, so much so as to prevent 
B&y taking an aotive part in the duties of tiie vessel 
SMS I had always done, or even from ineurring the 
ezpceore necessary to proper exercise. However, 
I felt no apprehensions that the vessel would not he 
properly taken care of, for I had perfect confidence 
in one and all by whom I was surrounded. I knew 
them to be equal to any emergen<r^; but I felt under 
special obligations to the gallant commander of the 
Rescue fbr the effident aid he rendered me. With 
the kindest conrideration and the most cheerful 
alacrity, he volunteered to perform the executive 
duties during the winter and relieve me from every 
thing that might tend in the least to retard my re- 
covery. 

^During the remainder of December the ice re* 
mained quiet immediately around us, and breaks 
were all strongly cemented by new ice. In our 
neighborhood, however, cracks were daily visible. 
Our drift to tiie eastward averaged nearly six miles 
per day ; so that on the last of the month we were 
at the entrance of the Sound, Cape Osbom bearing 
nortii fix>m us. 

'*As the season advanced, the cases of scurvy be- 
came more numerous; yet they were all kept under 
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control by the anwwricd attMtion and tiaiM treat* 
ttient of the medical officers. My thanks are due to 
tfaem^ especiallj to Passed Assistant Burgeon Eane^ 
the senior medical officer of the expedition* I often 
had occasion to consult him concerning the Iqrgi^ne 
of the crew; and it is in a great measure owing to 
the advice which he gave and the expedients which 
he recommended that the expedition was enabled 
to return without the loss of one man* By the latter 
end of Februaiy the ice had become sufficiently 
thick to enable us to build a trench around the 
stem of the Rescue sufficiently deep to ascertain 
the extent of the injury she 1^ received in the gale 
at Griffith's Island* It was not found to be material : 
the upper gudgeon alone had been wrenched fix>m 
the stem-post It was acyusted, /md the radder 
repaired in readiness for shipping when it should 
be required. A new bowsprit was also made for her 
out of the few spare spars we had left, and every 
thing made seaworthy in both vessels before the 
breaking up of the ice. 

<<In May the noonday began to take effect upon 
the snow which covered the ice : the sur£Ace of the 
floes became watery, and difficult to walk over. StiU, 
the dissolution was so slow in comparison with the 
mass to be dissolved, that it must have taken it a 
long period to become liberated from this cause 
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•lone. More was escpeetod from ow 0OQth«rl j dnft^ 
which Btill eontinved, and mast soon carry ns into 
ft milder climate and apwa aea. On the 19th of May 
the land abont Ca|>e Searie waa made oiit» the 
first that we had aeen ttnce paesing Oi^ Waiter 
Bathnrsti about the 20th of January. A few days 
later we were off' Gape Wakingham, and on the 
27th passed oat of the Arctic zone. 

<'0n the Ist of April a hole was cnt in some ice 
that had been fonning since onr first besetment in 
September : it was fonnd to have attained the thick- 
ness of sey^i feet two inches. In this month (April) 
the amelioration of the temperatore became qnite 
sensible. All hands were kept at woik cutting and 
sawing the ice around the yeasels, in order to allow 
them to float once more. With the Rescue, they suc> 
ceededy after much labor, in attaining this object; 
but around the stem of Ihe Advance the ice was so 
thick that our thirteen*feet saw was too short to pass 
Unrough it; her bows, and sides as feu* aft as tiie 
gangway, were liberated. After making some altera* 
tion in the Bescue for the better accommodation of 
her crew, and fires being lighted on board of her 
several days previous, to remove the ice and damp- 
ness which had accumulated doriDg the winter, 
both officers and crew were transferred to her on 
Hya 24th of April. The stores of this vessel, which 
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had been taken ont^ were restored, the honsing-cloth 
taken o£^ and the vessel made in every respect ready 
for sea. There was little prospect, however, of onr 
being able to reach the desired element very soon. 
The nearest water was a narrow lane more than two 
miles distant To cnt throngh the ice which inter- 
vened would have been next to iitiposaible. Beyond 
this lane, from the mast-head, nothing but inter- 
mediate floes conld be seen. It was thought best to 
wait with patience and allow nature to work for us. 
<<June 6th, a moderate breeze from 8.B. with 
pleasant weather, thermometer up to 40^ at noon, 
and altogether quite warm and melting day. During 
the morning a peculiar cracking sound was heard 
on the floe. I was inclined to impute it to the 
settling of the snow-diifts as they were acted upon 
by the sun; but in the afternoon, about five o'clock, 
the pu22le was solved very lucidly, and to the ex- 
ceeding satisfisK^on of all hands. A crack in the 
floe took place between us and the Bescue, and in 
a few minutes thereafter the whole immense field 
in which we had been imbedded for so many months 
was rent in all directions, leaving not a piece of one 
hundred yards in diameter. The rupture was not ao- 
companied with any noise. The Bescue was entirely 
liberated, the Advance only partially. The ice, in 
which her after-part was imbedded, still adhered to 
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her from the miun-chaiiiB aft, keeping her Btem ele* 
▼ated ill its unsightly position. The pack (as it may 
now be called) became quite loose, and, but for our per* 
tinacious friend acting as an immense drag upon us, 
we might have made some headway in any desired 
direction. All our efforts were now turned to getting 
rid of it With saws, axes, and crowbars, the people 
went to work with a right good will, and after hard 
labor for forty-eight hours succeeded. The yessd 
was again afloat, and she righted. The joy of all 
hands vented itself spontaneously in three hearty 
cheers. The after*part of the false keel was gone, 
being carried away by the ice. The loss of it, how- 
ever, I was glad to perceive, did not materially 
affect the sailing or working qualities of the vessel. 
The rudders were shipped, and we were once more 
ready to move, as efficient as on the day we left 
New York. 

^^ Steering to tiie S.E. and working slowly through 
the loose but heavy pack^ on the 9th we parted from 
the Bescue in a dense fog, she taking a different lead 
from tiie one the Advance was pursuing.'* 

The sudden resolution which had been adopted 
by the commander of the expedition on the 18th of 
tiie preceding September, to desert the exploring 
British squadrons and return to the United States 
re infeciaj filled the crews of both of his vessels with 
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attomabmenL Bays Dr. Sane : *^1 beKave flwro was 
but one feeling among the officen of onr little 
sqnadron, that of unmitigated regret that we were 
no longer to oo-operate with onr gallant associates 
nnder the sister flag/'* The expedition had in 
reality accomplished nothing; and it was the con« 
seionsness of this &ct whidi probably at that rery 
moment snggested to the en^getic and resolute 
knind of Dr. Eane the desirableness and necessity of 
subsequently organiEing another expedition, which 
would thoroughly explore those remoter arcana of 
the Arctic regions, which might be accessible to a 
heroism and perseverance which were more in* 
domitable and self-sacriiBlcing, and were more ado* 
quate to the exigencies of the occasion. 

On the 10th of May, aided by a prc^itious breese 
from the north, the squadron forced its way into 
a clear and open sea, in latitude 65^ SO', thirty 
miles distant from the position in which it was evenir 
nally liberated from the embarrassment and perils 
6f the ice. On the Ist of July the vessels made 
tiie Danish settlement of Proven. On the 8di they 
reached Upemavik. They left Holsteinberg on the 
6th of September, and on the 80th the Advance 
entered the welcome port of l^ew York; though 

* Bee tTnited States OrmneQ Expedition, &c., by 0r. E. K. Kane, 
1 117 Hsipet k BisttaSi, Rew Tstii, ^ 18S. 
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ibe B60OQ9, bftviiif been sepamted horn her coneoit 
in a gale to the aouihwaixl of Cape Farewell, did 
not reach the termination of the voyage nntil the 
Tth of Oetober, 1851. 

I>r. Eane concluded hie narratiye of the ^ First 
Grinnell E^edition" with expreesiBg the hope that 
iie might obtain another opportanity to eatablish 
tibe justice of hie conviction, fonnded npon many 
intelligent and conclnBiTC reasons, that Bir John 
Franklin conld yet be ibnnd by fbrther explorations 
and researches. This expectation was destined to 
be realised, as the renowned annals of the ^< Second 
Orinnell Expedition" have since amply demonsteted« 

Dr. Kane's chief employment, after his return from 
his first Arctic expedition, was the preparation of a 
record of his adventures for the press. This work 
was published in handsome style by the Harpers; 
and although it is denominated by him merely a 
<< Personal Narrative," it is also interspersed and 
enriched with many valuable details of a descriptive 
and scientific character. It is a production of great 
ability; superior, indeed, in a literary point of view, 
to the narrative of his second expedition, because 
the subject was then fresher, his own powers were 
less exhausted, and his leisure to make researches 
during the cruise was more ample, than when the 
chief care and responsibility of an expedition rested 
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apoa hisou Bib fint woik is probably the most 
^BTstematic" And the most important which has 
yet appeared in reference to Arctic exploration and 
discovery. It evinces extensive and accnrate scien- 
tific attainmentii vigilant and intelligent observa- 
tion, nnwearied indnstiy, intense interest in the 
variona aspects of the subject under examination ; 
while at the same time the style is polished, correcti 
and attractive. This work will always remain the 
most endoring and the most honorable memorial 
of Dr. Eane's literary ability. The second narrative 
will more clearly illustrate his merits as a praetieei 
ea^rer and adventurer; and is the record of im* 
portant resuUi actually accomplished in furtherance 
of the legitimate purposes of the expedition. 



GHAPTER Vn. 

DR. KAKB'S ICATRIHONIAL VIEWS — HIS CONGBBSSIONAL 
PATBOKAGB — HIS UNCONQUBRABLB ENTHUSIASM. 

This is no inappropriate place to introduce a 
pleasing episode in the life of this resolute and 
daring adventurer, which possesses a gentler aspect 
and a more tender interest than that exhibited by 
the other events of his life. It was not to be ex- 
peeted that Dr. B^ne, notwithstanding his qonstant 
bodily ailments and the absorbing nature of his 
enterprises^ should be insensible to tiie charms of 
female beauty or intelligence. In this matter, as in 
all others, he was quite original ; and for a time i^ 
least he acted quite independently. When the ladies 
of the Fox &mily, the celebrated pioneers in ^^ Spi' 
riiuaUsm*' in the United States, visited Philadelphia 
for the first time, Dr. Kane was led by curiosity 
to attend an exhibition of their powers. Margaret 
Fox was the youngest of the three sisters ; and her 
rare and singular beauty at once attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Kane, and made a veiy deep impres* 

sion upon his mind. This young lady is described 

7 78 
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as being of iK.ediam stature, with regular ftataree, 
with large, espreseive black eyes, and black hair, the 
general ethct of which was in a high degree pleas- 
ing and attractive. Having made the acqnaintonce 
of the ijossessor of such potent charms, Dr. Kane 
found her disposition to be amiable, her mannera 
graceful, and her good sense pre-eminent. The 
more intimate he grew with Margaret Fox the more 
he became attached to her; nor did the inferiority 
of her birth, the deficiencies of her education, nor 
the repulsive notoriety to which her profession as a 
medium had subjected her, diminish his admiration 
for her in the least. 

With his usual discernment and generosity, Dr. 
Eane resolved to remedy the partial want of mental 
culture which this fair girl exhibited, by sending 
her to school, at his own expense. He took a great 
interest in her improvement, consulted her teachers 
in reference to her progress, and himself scrutinized 
her studies and her attainments. It was generally 
understood that when her education was completed 
her benefiftctor and admirer intended to become her 
husband. Thus matters stood when Dr. Eane sailed 
on his first Arctic expedition. It is evident that at 
that time Margaret Fox occupied a large share of 
his thoughts, and that an absence of more than 
a year had not destroyed, or even diminished, his 
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toiidar eentiments toward ber. And it would alto 
appear that the young lady was not unworthy of 
the distingQiahed allianoe which she anticipated; 
ftnd that she appreciated the admirable qualities of 
her lover and her obligations to him. It is probable 
that had they been united they would have had no 
reason to regret it. Neyertheless^ such a result was 
not destined to occur. The causes which eventually 
dissolved the intimacy between them are not known 
with certainty. People do not proclaim these things 
from the house-top through a trumpet But the ill 
health of Dr. Eane, the absorbing interest which he 
took in accomplishing a second journey to the Aretio 
regions^ the engrossing literary labor necessary to 
prepare the narrative of his first expedition for 
the press, and the uncertainty of his Aituie fate, are 
most probably the reasons why his marriage with 
the amiable and beautiful seeress was never conf^ 
summated. 

The interval which occurred between Dr. Kane's 
return from his first Arctic journey and his second, 
was an active one, although during the summer of 
1853 his health became more than usually feeble. 
He was then overworking himself in writing the 
narrative of his first journey, and in endeavoring to 
obtain the necessary permission and means for his 
second. A portion of the time was spent in leo- 
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toring in ik% N<Hilieni and Eastern eitieB on the sab* 
Ject of Aietic Exploration. The pnrpoee of theM 
lectores was to obtain fands for his fhtnre movements. 
He was also employed in diacnssing with the writers 
of the British Admiralty the priority of the claim 
of De Haven to the discovery of the Orinnell Ijand^ 
which Captain Austin was supposed to have first 
discovered, and which had been named by him 
^* Albert Land." At the request of the Secretary 
of the Kavy, Br. Eane prepared a labored argument 
in support of the priority of discovery on the part 
of Be Haven, in which he deariy establishes the fisKst 
that the American oflSicer had first seen the same 
projection of land which the British commander 
afterward detected. This argument was inserted 
by Dr. Eane in his published narrative of his first 
expedition, and forms a valuable addition to that 
excellent work.* 

As time advanced and as difficulties increased, 
the whole soul of Dr. Eane became centred on hia 
second expedition. He desired to obtain an appro* 
priation from CongresB, but after considerable effort 
he found the obstacles to be insurmountable. He 
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stated at length }d» phms, his reaoiiro88» and the 
extent of what was yet reqnisite and indiq>en8able| 
to John P. Kennedy, at that time Secretary of the 
Navy, and succeeded in obtaining his approbation 
and assistance* Additional help was derived from dif* 
ferent sources ; from Mr. Grinnell, Mr. Peabody, the 
Smithsonian Institute, and others.* The doctor was 
placed on special duty by Mr. Kennedy, in the Navy 
Department; so that bis projected voyage secured 
the advantages which would result from an official 
Government connection. Of the crew which subi- 
sequentiy sailed with him, ten were thus obtained 
from the naval service. His greatest toils and his 
severest disappointments, during this anxious and 
laborious interval, were connected with his efforts 
to obtain an appropriation from Congress. The 
distinguished representatives of the nation listened 
to his glowing appeab and his unanswerable aigu- 
ments in reference to the importance, value, feasibi 
lily, and glory of the proposed expedition, whereby, 
as he confidentiy anticipated, the lost navigators 
would be found, and tiie whole civilized world 
would ring with acclamations and plaudits of Ame- 



* See Aretic Explorations ; The Seoond Grimiell Expedition in Bearcli 
ef Sir John FnukUa, In ISM, '64, '66, by B. E: Kane, M.D., U.S.H., 

voL L pp. 16^ 16. 
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tMan hATobm, ^mlor, and philimthropj, which alonM 
had beeo able to deliyer the loat navigators from 
theii* icy priaon : they liatoned, promised aesittaooo 
toroed away, and forgot all about it The truth 
probably was, that Dr. Eane would not and did no4 
deceiye, bribe, feed, and liquor extensively enough 
lo engage the serious co-operation of the m^-oenary 
and sensual legislators of the people ; and therefore 
all his exertions in that quarter ended in total fail- 
ure. The only result of his efforts at the seat of the 
Federal Government was the acquisition <^ severa 
thousand dollars' worth of materials for outfit from 
the Medical Bureau at Washington. Nor can any 
intelligent observer fail to appreciate the moral, m 
well as the historical and personal, grandeur which 
characterized the great object of Dr. Kane's intense 
eflforts, — ^the rescue of Sir John Franklin. Ten 
years had elapsed since the last recorded date of hie 
destiny was known until the commencement of Dr. 
Kane's second expedition ; and yet he never doubted 
for a moment that even then some of that lost com* 
pany still survived. He based this conviction on 
the &ct that the expedition of Franklin had been 
amply provided with every possible, convenience 
and means of support ; that animal life can always 
be sustained in the Arctic clime to some extent by 
animal food procured by hunting; that the utmost 
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cotremea of oold need not destroy human existence 
with the protection and succor which art and skilful 
BMmanship could afford ; and that Sir John Frank- 
Hn was himself one of the ablest, most sagacious, 
and most experienced of all the navij^tors who had 
erer invaded the Ardio seas. In view of these consi- 
derations, Dr. Eane was enthusiastic on the subject 
of his possible rescue ; and even in his dreams, and 
often in his waking hours, he seemed to hear the 
feeble and melancholy moans of the imprisoned and 
ice-bound wanderers, appealing to him, from fitr 
across the frozen wastes, to hasten to their rescue 
while life yet lingered within their shivering and 
emaciated frames. Urged on by such inducements, 
with which there was also confessedly mingled that 
honorable ambition for distinction and eminence 
which bums within every noble breast, and is one 
of the chief mainsprings of whatever achievements 
have ever promoted the glory and felicity of our 
race. Dr. Elane completed all his arrangements, and 
prepared to enter upon his second and last Arctic 
expedition. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

BB. kave's ssoonb abotio BZPiBmoir. 

Db. Eakb received the official order from the 
Secretary of the Navy to condnct his second Arctic 
ezpeditioQy in December, 1852. During several 
months previons to this event he had been actively 
ongAged in planning a scheme and in elaborating 
details which might be snccessfnlly earned ont in 
the farther and more thorongh exploration of the 
Polar zone. He condensed the results of his re- 
searches in an able lecture, which he delivered before 
the American Geographical and Statistical Societjr 
on the 14th of December, 1852, upon the ^^ Access to 
an Open Polar Sea in Oonneetion with the Search after 
Sir John Franklin and his Oompanions.** This pro- 
duction is one of marked ability. It displays great 
learning, research, and acuteness, and evinces an 
unusual degree of fiuniliarity with geographical and 
meteorological science, with natural histoiy and 
philosophy. He assumed the position that there 
was probably an unexplored extension of the land- 
masses of Greenland toward the extreme north; 

80 
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that Greenland was not a collection of islands con* 
nected together bj interior glaciers, as was gene- 
rallj supposed, bat a great peninsula stretching 
northward, whose formation was governed by the 
aame laws which moulded other peninsulas having 
a southern inclination and direction ; and that upon 
the remoter outskirts of that peninsula the traces of 
the remains of the lost navigators were still most 
probably to be found. 

Dr. Eane based these conclusions upon the follow- 
ing satisfactory premises. The alternating altitudes 
of the mountain-ranges of Greenland through an 
extent of eleven hundred miles proved that Green- 
land must approach nearer to the Pole than any 
other portion of the earth. This would enable the 
explorer to travel on terra firma northward instead 
of adventuring over the constant fields of frozen sea. 
The fiein-like abutment of land already known to 
exist on the north face of Greenland would check 
the ice in the progress of its southern drift; thus 
furnishing greater facilities for advancing toward 
the Pole than was afforded by the Spitzbergen Sea, 
as attempted by Parry. This route would also furnish 
some additional means of subsistence from animal 
life, and some aid and co-operation from the Esqui- 
maux, who dwelt along the coast as far north as 

Whale Sound. 

f 
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The rales which Dr. Kane adopted for the control 
of the expedition were comprehensive and peculiar. 
They required absolute subordination to the com* 
mander or his delegate, abstinence from the use of 
intoxicating drinksi and the habitual disuse of 
pro&ne language. The yessel placed under his 
control was the Advance, in which he had sailed on 
the previous expedition, and which was furnished 
by the Government, and by the munificence of 
private friends, with the necessary equipments. His 
crew consisted of seventeen persons. Henry Brooks 
was the first ofiEicer, Br. Isaac L Hayes the surgeon, 
Augustus Sontag the astronomer. The men of 
chief mark among the crew were William Morton, 
Amos Bonsall, Christian Ohlsen, and James 
McQary. 

Having made all the necessary preparations, Dr. 
]^ne sailed fi^m the port of Few York on the 80th 
of May, 1858. In eighteen days he reached Few* 
foundland, and thence he boldly steered his adven- 
turous craft for the coast of Greenland. On the 1st 
of July he entered the obscure harbor of Fiskemaes, 
where he and his officers became the guests of Mr. 
Lassen, the Danish governor. Here he procured a 
lai^e supply of fresh provisions, and added an Esqui* 
mauz, named Hans, to the number of his crew. 

Sailing along the rugged coast of Lower and 
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Middle Greenland, onr explorer reached WUoox 
Pointy in the extremity of Melville Bay, on the 27th 
of July. He navigated safely through the floating 
and drifting ice which, even in the middle of sum- 
mer, already encumhered that hay ; and passed the 
Crimson Clifis, thus fitly named hy Sir John Ross, 
on the 5th of August On the 7th, leaving Cape 
Alexander behind him, he entered Smith's Sound* 
In pursuing his northward journey he made Force 
Bay and Orinnell Cape. When off Godsend Ledge 
a furious tempest arose, which shook the icy masses 
and rolling mountains of that zone to their centre, 
and lashed the half-frozen sea into tumultuous fury. 
The Advance had been prudently attached to an 
immense berg by three hawsers; and, all things 
being made snug on board the little brig, it was 
hoped that she would safely outride the gale. But 
Bo prodigious was the violence of the storm t£at 
the six-inch hawser in a short time snapped with a 
loud twanging sound, which rose even above the 
roaring of tiie wind. Soon a second report of a 
similar nature followed, and the whale-line parted. 
A ten-inch manilla yet remained, which seemed 
to be their only protector against certain destruc- 
tion. For a time it struggled nobly against the 
tremendous strain. The crew could hear its deep 
melodious chant renewed from time to time as it 
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resisted the mightj pressure, and held the vessel 
with the grasp of an Atlas firmly to her ioy moor- 
ing8« In yain the whole power of E61us seemed to 
hare been let loose from his resonnding caverns 
in order to overcome the strength of the line. Bat 
the angry wind-god was destined at length to con- 
qner. At first a single strand gave way, with a 
loud report. Then followed a seeond, and a third; 
until at last the line parted entirely, and the brig 
drifted awi^, almost with the velocity of lightning, 
with the rushing and tumnltaons current of the ice- 
covered deep. The utmost skill was necessary to 
save the vessel from instant ruin ; and never was 
better seamanship displayed than by that little crew 
and their gallant commander in that great peril. Their 
efforts were successful. After passing safely through 
many close shaves, — so close indeed that sometimes 
it was necessary to take in the quarter-boat from its 
davits, — ^they reached a secure position under the 
lee of a lofty berg, in an open and tranquil lead, 
protected by its towering and colossal mass. 

On the 28d of August Dr. Kane had reached 78^ 
41' ; and in this position he was &rtber north than 
any of his predecessors had been, except Captain 
Parry on his celebrated Spitzbergen foot-journey. 
His progress was now much impeded by the ice, 
which was becoming more and more consolidated ; 
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Mid this difficulty led flom# of the boldeet men of 
the expedition to qnedtion the propriety of advancing 
&rther north until the ensuing spring, and led 
thma to think that the brig should be immet^iately 
put into winter quarters in the position which she 
then occupied. Br. £ane at once called a formal 
eouneil and listened to their views. He then in- 
formed them that it was his purpose to secure a 
position, if possible, which would be more fitvorable 
for the sledge-journeys which he intended to send 
out in different directions from the brig; and that 
as soon as that position was attained he would put 
the brig into winter quarters. The crew at once 
acquiesced in the determination of the commander, 
and proceeded to carry out his plan of operation. 

The first sledge-jouruey in which the men of the 
expedition engaged was made in the "Forlorn 
Hope," for the purpose of exploring the adjacent 
coast and ascertaining the best position for winter- 
ing. After laboriously travelling for five days they 
were forty miles in a direct line from the brig; 
although their circuitous route had been much 
longer: yet, after a careful examination of every 
accessible point. Dr. Eane came to the conclusion 
that none of them offered as great advantages for 
the purpose of wintering as the bay in wbdch he 
had left the Advance. He ai^cordingly returned to 
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the brig and annonnoed to the ciew his determinar- 
tion not to remove the vesseL She was destined 
never again to leave that spot; and there she pro- 
bably remains to this day, bnried among the aoca- 
mnlating and consolidated ice of that fiEUvdistani 
and inhospitable zone. 

Dr. Eane at once set his crew to work to prepare 
the vessel for the winter, which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. On the 10th of September the ice 
around her had become so thick that it bore the 
pressore of the men. The contents of the hold 
were removed and deposited in the storehouse on 
Butler Island. The provisions were so disposed of 
as to render them more enduring and better pre- 
served. A deck-house was constructed upon the 
vessel, which increased her accommodations. The 
site for an observatory was selected, and a com- 
mencement made for its construction. This was 
placed on a rocky inlet situated about a hundred 
yards from the brig. Br. £ane named it Fern 
Keck ; and it was the scene of many of his labori- 
lUB scientific researches and experiments. Four 
falls of granite blocks were erected, cemented to- 
gether by moss and water which became frozen. 
Over these walls a substantial wooden roof was 
laid. On pedestals made of conglomerated gravel 
and ice, which were perfectly free from all vibra- 
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tion, the transit and theodolite were placed. A 
magnetic observatoiy was bnilt near at hand. It 
was also constructed of stone, was ten feet square, 
was famished with a wooden floor and roof; and 
here were collected the magnetometer and dip-in- 
struments. The meteorological observatory was 
situated a hundred and forty yards from the brig, 
on the open ice-field. It was a wooden structure, 
latticed and pierced with auger-holes on all sides. 
The thermometers were here suspended. By the 
20th of September all the preparations for winter 
had been completed ; and without any loss of time 
Dr. Eane sent forth his first dep&t-party, for the 
purpose of depositing provisions at a suitable place 
northward, to be used in his subsequent expeditions 
of research and exploration. This company con* 
sisted of seven men, led by McGkury and Bonsall. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BBSBARCHB8 AND ADYENTURSS KBAR THS POLB. 

Thb first depfit-party sent out bj Dr. Kane had 
been absent twenty days, when he thought it proper, 
and even necessary, to go in search of them, appre- 
hending that they might have met some serious 
accident He did so, accompanied by a single per- 
son, travelling on a sledge drawn by Newfoundland 
dogs. During the progress of this trip he was once 
precipitated with the dogs and sledge into the water, 
having feiiled to cross a chasm in the ice of more 
than usual width. Dr. Eane succeeded by great 
exertions in rescuing his dogs and his companion 
from a watery grave ; but the danger of death to all of 
them was imminent. The party made twenly miles 
a day, sleeping at night on the solid ice-fields. At 
length, on the 15th, Dr. Eane perceived in the 
distance a mysterious object moving slowly on the 
ice. It eventually proved to be the returning dep8t- 
party. They had been absent from the brig twenty- 
eight days, had averaged eighteen miles of travel 
per day, and had constructed the depots of provi^ 
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rions in accordance with the orders which they had 
leceived hefore starting. Daring their journey the 
party had met with some singular adventures. On 
one occasion, at midnight, while encamped on the 
fiozen ice-field, the ice suddenly cracked directly 
beneath them ; a large fissure opened ; the ice around 
them gradually broke into fragments; and it was 
only by rapidly taking possession of one of the largest 
pieces and rowing with it to the main ice that they 
escaped destruction. They ultimately reached lati* 
tade 79^ 50'. During their progress they buried 
eight hundred pounds of provisions, for the future 
use of the expedition. They then returned to the brig. 

The rigors of an Arctic winter now increased 
around them. It required the utmost prudence on 
the part of the adventurers to enable them to endure 
the intense cold. Notwithstanding all this, Dr. Kane 
continued his astronomical and scientific experi- 
ments in his observatories; and their results were 
afterward appended to the published journal of the 
expedition. Sometimes the thermometer stood at 
seventy-five degrees below zero in the external air. 
At thb prodigiously cold temperature chloric ether 
became solid, and chloroform displayed a granular 
pellicle on its sur£Etce. Human nature could scarcely 
endure a greater intensity of cold than this. 

Unbroken darkness now prevailed throughout the 

8» 
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day and nigbt. The first glimpses of returning 
light were not seen nntil the 21st of January. The 
period for active labors again approached. On the 
19th of March, all the necessary preparations having 
been completed, the first sledge*party was sent oat 
to prepare the way for future explorations. They 
had been absent for some days, pursuing their 
perilous journey northward, when suddenly Dr. 
Kane, who remained in the vessel, was surprised by 
the return of a portion of the party ; who, nearly 
overcome by the intense cold, had left their com- 
rades in a perilous condition forty miles distant from 
the brig, lying almost frozen to death upon the ice. 
There was not a moment to be lost. Dr. Kane 
immediately went to work to collect the means of 
immediate relief and started out in search of the 
wanderers with a party of nine men. The ther- 
mometer stood at seventy-eight degrees below the 
freezing-point The prodigious intensity of the cold 
overcame with trembling fits and with shortness of 
breath the strongest and stoutest of the party. For 
eighteen hours they travelled without water or food. 
The least application of snow to the mouth instantly 
produced a fiow of blood, as if it had been touched 
by caustic. After a continuous march of twenty- 
one hours, the relief-party reached the tent of the 
four absent men. They were found lying on their 
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backs upon the ice within, it, in complete darknesti, 
and calmly awaiting the approach of relief or death. 
After a short delay the retnm-march to the brig was 
commenced. The disabled men were carried on a 
dedge. Daring six honrs the men pnlled away 
Tigoronsly. At length the cold gradually overcame 
liiem, and they halted. They were all so weakened 
and bennmbed as to be nnable to strike a fire. The 
whiskey froze in its can as hard as granite. That 
dreamy lethargic state which is always a fearful 
precursor of approaching death gradually began to 
steal over them. They all wished to stop and be 
permitted to sleep. Had they then slept, they had 
assuredly known no waking. fTot all the ominous 
knocking which resounded through the halls of the 
aspiring Macbeth while the royal Duncan lay mur- 
dered upon his couch, 

** HiB silTer skin laoed with his golden blood," 

could have aroused them to life again. Dr. Kane 
therefore gave peremptory orders to proceed. Man* 
fully they labored to obey; and the commander him- 
self led the way, with the intention of reaching the 
half-way tent and preparing it for the reception of 
the parly. He was there able to melt water and 
prepare some soup for them on their arrival. Dr. 
Kane's beard on this occasion was frozen fast to his 
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bofhloHikin) and coald only be released by cvd&xig 
it. At laat^ after a perilooB march of many hours, 
the whole party reached the brig alive ; bnt aom^ 
of the men had become delirioas, some sofiered 
from BtrabismoB and blindnees, two were afterward 
compelled to undergo amputation of the toes, and 
two others eventually died, in consequence of their 
terrible exposure. Very few adventures connected 
with the whole range of Arctic exploration surpasa 
the experiences of this remarkable expedition; or 
exhibit a greater power of physical endurance or 
mental strength than were displayed by Dr. Kane 
and some of his associates. 

On the 25th of April another sledge-journey was 
undertaken. The short season of travel in that 
frozen zone would soon be terminated ; and it was 
necessary to make good use of the transient interval 
that remained. This journey was intended to reach 
the extreme limits of the shore of Greenland, and to 
explore, if possible, the mysteries which lay beyon4 
the termination of the terra Jinna* The line of travel 
pursued was in accordance with this purpose. In 
the progress of this expedition Dr. Kane, among 
other interesting observations, discovered the Great 
Humboldt Glacier. This proved to be one of the 
most magnificent and sublime objects in nature. It 
presents a shining wall of ice three hundred feet in 
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height, frowning over the frozen sea helow, and ex- 
tends its immense masses along an unbroken front 
of sixty miles. It is the great crystal bridge which 
has for ages connected together the two continents 
of America and Greenland, and it recedes to the 
Interior from the sea through unknown and un- 
measured limits. Vast crevasses appeared in the 
sides of the glacier like mere wrinkles. These grew 
larger as they descended to the sea, where they 
expanded into gigantic stairways. The appearance 
of this stupendous wonder of nature resembled in 
some respects the frozen masses of the Alps, and re- 
minded the bold adventurer of many scenes which 
he had witnessed in the mountains of Switzerland. 
The configuration of the surface and form of this 
glacier clearly indicate that its inequalities closely 
follow those of the rocky soil on which it reposes. 

On the 4th of June another party was sent out by 
Dr. Kane, for the purpose of further exploration. 
It was placed under the command of William Mor- 
ton ; and it had been fortunate for Dr. Kane had he 
accompanied it, inasmuch as it resulted in an extra- 
ordinary discovery, which possesses unequalled im- 
portance and interest. His recent exposure and 
exhausting labors with the previous party, however, 
rendered it necessary that the commander should 
recruit himself by remaining with the brig. 
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On the 19th of June, ha^ng encamped, Morton 
ascended a lofty berg, in order to examine their 
future route and survey the surrounding desolation. 
From this point he beheld an extensive plain which 
stretched away toward the north, which proved to 
be the Great Qlacier of Humboldt, as it appeared 
toward the interior, which also fronted on the bay. 
From this point the advance of the party was perilous. 
They were frequently arrested by wide and deep 
fissures in the ice. This difficulty compelled them 
to turn toward the west Some of these chasms 
were four feet wide and contained water at the 
bottom. From this point they beheld the distant 
northern shore, termed the ^^West Land." Its ap- 
pearance was mountainous and rolling. Its distance 
from them seemed to be about sixty miles. 

At length, by the 2l8t of June, the party attained 
a point opposite the termination of the Great Glacier. 
It appeared to be mixed with earth and rocks. 
Travelling on, they reached the head of Kennedy 
Channel, and saw £&r beyond it the open water. 
Passing in their route a cape, they called it Cape 
Andrew Jackson. Here they found good smooth 
ice; for during the last few days they had toiled 
over rotten ice, which not unfrequently threatened 
to break beneath them. Having entered the curve 
of a bay, they named it after Robert Morris, the 
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great financier of the Revolntion*'^ On the Bmootb 
loe in this vicinity the party advanced at the rate of 
six miles per honr. 

Kennedy Channel here grew narrower, but after* 
ward it widened again. Broken ice in laige masses 
was floating in it ; but there were passages fifteen 
miles in width, which remained perfectly clear. Six 
miles inward from the channel, mountains rose to 
the view. On the 22d of June they encamped, after 
having travelled forty-eight miles in a direct line. 
They were still npon the shores of the channel. 
They could plainly see the opposite coast, which 
appeared precipitous and surmounted with sugar- 
loaf shaped mountains. At this part of their journey 
they encountered a Polar bear, with her cub. A 
desperate fight ensued, in which the singular in- 
stincts of nature were strikingly illustrated by the 
desperate efforts made by the poor brute to protect 
her helpless o£bpring. Both were slain. A shallow 
bay covered with ice was then crossed. They passed 
several islands which lay in the channel, which they 
named after Sir John Franklin and Captain Crozien 
The cliffs which here constitated the shore of the 
channel were very high, towering at least two thou* 
sand feet above ita sur&ce. The party attempted to 

* An intimate friend of one of the anoeeton of Dr. Kane : vidt 
chapter ftnA, of this rolome. 
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ascend these cliifisy bnt found it impossible to monnt 
more than a few hundred feel On the highest point 
which they attained a waUdng-pole was fastened, 
with the Giinnell flag of the Antarctic attached to it ; 
and thns for an hoar and a half this standard was 
permitted to wave over the highest northern region 
of the earth ever attained by the foot of man. 

They here encountered a cape ; and the party de- 
sired to pass around it, in order to ascertain whether 
there lay any unknown land beyond. But they 
found it impossible to advance. This, then, was the 
utmost limit, the ulHma Ovule of their journey toward 
the Pole. Morton ascended an eminence here and 
carefully scrutinized the aspects of nature around 
him. Six degrees toward the west of north he ob- 
served a lofty peak, truncated in its form and about 
three thousand feet in height. This elevation is 
named Mount Edward Parry, after the great pio- 
neer of Arctic adventure, and is the roost extreme 
northern point of land known to exist upon the 
globe. From the position which Morton had at- 
tained, he beheld toward the north, from an elevation 
of four hundred feet, a boundless waste of waters 
stretching away toward the Pole. Not a particle of 
ice encumbered its sur&ce. He now heard the multi- 
tudinous murmur of tfufrosen waves, and beheld a 
rolling surfy like that of more genial climes, rushing 
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and dAshing against tiie rooks upon the Bhore* This 
WHS certainly a mysterious phenomenon. Here was a 
flaid sea in the midst of whole continents of ice ; 
and that sea seemed to lave the Pole it8e]£ The 
eye of the explorer surveyed at least forty miles of 
uninterrupted water in a northern direction. The 
point thus reached in this exploring expedition was 
about five hundred miles distant from the Pole. 
Had the party been able to convey thither a boat, 
they might have embarked upon the bright and 
placid waters of that lonely ocean. But, having been 
able to make this journey only with the sledge, 
further explorations were of course impossible. The 
most remarkable development connected with this 
discovery was that the temperature was here found 
to be much more moderate than that farther south. 
Marine birds sailed through the heavens. Rippling 
waves followed each other on the surface of the 
deep. A few stunted flowers grew over the barren 
and rocky coast. The inference which may be drawn 
from these and other fiicts is, that this open sea, 
termed the Polar Basin, stretches to the Pole itself; 
-or at least continues a great distance until its course 
k interrupted by other projections of the Urrafirma. 
These are mysterious inquiries, still the great ie^ide- 
ra/a of Arctic travel; which will remain unanswered 
until some more successful adventurer, gifted with 
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greater physical endnranoe, and ftirnished with more 
ahnndaiit fisMulities than any of his predeoessora, 
shall penist in defiance of eveiy impediment in 
advancing nntil he boldly plants his foot npon the 
mysterions spot now tenned the North Pole, and then 
snoceeds in making his escape. 

The several parties which had been sent forth 
oy Br. Kane to explore the regions just described 
having returned, the season of Arctic travel was 
nearly terminated, and the members of the expedi- 
tion were about to relapse again into winter quarters, 
with their usual darkness, monotony, and gloom. 
But, before resigning themselves entirely to this un- 
welcome seclusion, Dr. Eane resolved to make an 
effort to reach Beechey Island. At this point Sir 
Edward Belcher's squadron was then supposed to be 
stelioned ; and fix>m them the American ezplorens 
might obtain both provisions and information. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Kane manned his boat, called the 
*^ Forlorn Hope,** which was twenty-three feet long 
and six feet and a half beam. The necessary amount 
of provisions was placed on board, and the bold 
venture was undertaken. Sometimes the boat was 
navigated through the unfrozen channels cf water 
which intervened between the floes of ice ; at other 
times she was placed on a large sledge called the 
** Faith,*' and thus transported over the frozen wastes. 
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This party approached Littleton Island, which had 
been visited by Captain Inglefield. They here ob- 
tained a vast quantity of eider-ducks. They then 
passed Flagstaff Point and Combermere Cape. Then 
came Cape Isabella and Cape Frederick VJLL On 
Hie 28d of July they reached Hakluyt Island; and 
thence they steered for the Cary Islands. But on the 
81st of July, when they had reached a point but ten 
miles distant from Cape Parry, their further progress 
was absolutely stopped. A solid mass of ice lay 
before them on the sea, eictending as far as the eye 
could reach. This barrier was composed of the vast 
seas of ice which had drifted through Jones' Bound 
on the west and those of Murchison's on the east. 
The adventurers were now compelled to retrace their 
way. About the 1st of August they regained the 
brig, without having met with any accident, but also 
without having succeeded in attaining the object of 
their excursion. They found the "Advance" just 
as tightly wedged into the ice as she had been during 
the preceding eleven months, with no hope of getting 
her speedily released.* 

* See the '* Aretlo Bxplontiona *nd DiBOOTeriee in the mneteenth 
Century," by Samuel M. Smneker, pnblished by Miller, Orton k Co., 
New York, 1S56, page 488. 



CHAPTER X. 

OONOLUDINa LAB0B8 AND RETURN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

On the 24th of Augnst an important crisis occnred 
in the history of the expedition. The period had 
arrived when it became necessary to determine 
whether the officers and crew wpnld attempt an iia- 
mediate escape from the Polar regions, or whether 
they would venture to remain in their icy exile daring 
another winter. The latter alternative was by no 
means inviting; and when the commander snm- 
xnoned all hands to a general consultation, he stated 
at length the considerations which had indnced him 
to resolve upon remaining. He showed them how 
an attempt to escape by the open water would be 
both dangerous and unsuccessful ; yet at the same 
time he gave his permission to all who might wish 
to make the experiment. The roll was called, and 
each man was allowed to answer for himself. Eight 
out of seventeen decided to remain by the brig, 
which was still immovably frozen in the ice. To 
those who expressed a desire to return immediately, 
Dr. Kane allotted their due proportion of provisions, 

100 
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and other convemences ; and he also gave them 
(what they did not deserve) a written assurance that, 
should they be driven back by their trials and 
dangers, they would receive a hearty welcome. They 
started forth from the brig on the 28th ; but long 
before the remaining members of the expedition 
concluded their labors, in the succeeding December, 
they all returned again to the vessel. 

Those who remained began immediately to pre- 
pare for the rigors of the approaching winter. By 
the 21st of October the light of the sun no more 
illumined with its feeble rays that frozen realm ; and 
they resigned themselves to the cheerless darkness 
of an Arctic night, and to the confined precincts of 
their gloomy cabin. Thus November, December, 
January, February gloomily wore away: Christmas 
and New Tear were celebrated a second time by 
these gallant heroes, with the thermometer fiAj 
degrees below zero, with the best means which they 
could command, which were indeed limited. 

Our limits prevent us from describing with any 
minuteness many of the incidents which character- 
ized, and sometimes enlivened or saddened, the 
life of Dr. E[ane, during the leaden progress of this 
third and last winter which he was destined to spend 
in the Arctic regions. An occasional excursion from 
the brig in search of food, a fight with a bear, an 

9» 
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attack npon a walras, or the captnre of a seal, con- 
atitated the chief eztenial incidents of his exile. 
The majority of the men became afflicted with 
disease; some were confined to their berths with 
lameness; stiff joints, sore gums, pnrpnric blotches, 
severe scnrvy, swelled limbs, and frozen feet, were 
the particnlar afflictions to which they were sub* 
jected. This state of things continned nutil the 
beginning of April ; and during the long intervening 
interval the chief labor of Dr. Kane was devoted to 
the preservation of his life and that of his associates. 
With the approach of spring their attention was 
naturally directed to their preparations for escape 
and their return to the confines of civilization. 
Daylight slowly began to dawn. One of the most 
exciting incidents of this period was the recapture 
of the deserter Oodfrey. He had left the brig and 
wandered to the small Esquimaux settlement termed 
Etah, on Hartstene Bay, eighty miles distant With 
his usual determination. Dr. Kane made the journey 
thither with a dog-sledge, and on his arrival boldly 
approached, arrested, and mastered the offender, and 
compelled him to return with him to the vessel. This 
act, as much as some of the daring and notorious 
incidents of his youth and early manhood, evinced 
the unusual intrepidity of his character. 
Before commencing his return to the United States 
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Dr. Kane resolved to undertake one more ezpediU 
fion for the purpose of exploring the farther shores 
beyond Kennedy Channel* This purpose was only to 
be accomplished by sledges drawn by dogs ; and these 
were now obtained from the Esquimaux who dwelt 
at Etah. After journeying for fifty miles in this 
direction, the obstades presented by the perils and 
irregularities of the ice were found to be insur- 
mountable ; and the party returned to the brig, after 
making the^enlire circuit of Dallas Bay, and of the 
islands which group themselves between Advance 
Bay and the base of the Great Humboldt Glacier. 

And now the preparations for their return were 
resumed. The manufeu^ture of clothing was a pro- 
minent part of this work. Boots made of carpet- 
ing, with soles of walrus-hide, body-clothing made 
out of blankets, sleeping-sacks constructed from 
buffiilo robes, provision-bags rendered water-tight 
by tar and pitch, — ^these constituted a portion of the 
labor of the men. The ship-bread was pounded 
into powder and pressed into bags. Pork-fat was 
melted down, and then poured into other bags, in 
order to be frozen. Bean-soup was cooked and 
moulded in the same manner. The largest of the 
three boats which the parly were to use in their 
rstum, was twenty-six feet long and seven feet 
beam. Each boat carried but one mast The names 
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of these three craft were, the Red Eric, the Hope, 
and the Faith ; and they were mounted on sledgea, 
for the purpose of being conveyed over the ice where 
navigation was impossible. The 17th of May waa 
the day appointed for the commencement of their 
retom and for their desertion of the ice-bound and 
immovable brig. When the designated time ar« 
rived, eveiy preparation had been completed which 
the circumstances of the case permitted. It was 
Sunday. The entire ship's company were sum* 
moned into the cabin. The commander read prayers 
and a chapter of the Bible. He then addressed the 
party, ttcplaining the difficulties and duties which 
were before them ; at the same time Assuring them 
that he believed they might all be overcome by energy 
and subordination. He reminded them of the perils 
through which they had already passed, and urged 
them to rely upon that great unseen Power which 
had thus fSu* protected and sustained them. 

The members of the expedition, after the con- 
clusion of Dr. Kane's remarks, immediately drew 
up a paper, in which they stated their conviction of 
the impossibility of removing the brig from her 
solid bed office; the peril of their attempting to 
remain a third winter in the Polar regions; and 
promising unqualified obedience to his commondsy 
and spocial attention to their sick comrades. 
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When all were ready to start tbey went upoa 
deck ; the flags were hoisted and hauled down again ; 
the men walked sereral times around the vessel, 
taking a last long look at her hardened and battered 
timbers ; and then all hands scrambled off over the 
hommooks toward the boats, which, at a short dis* 
tanee from the brig, had already been loaded, and 
prepared for the jonmey* Four of the men were 
invalids, and were conveyed in the boats by their 
comrades. Dr. Kane drove the dog*team with which 
he proposed to return to the vessel daring the first few 
days of their journey for additional supplies of food. 
The men were divided into parties and appropriated 
to the service of the several boats. The command 
of the boats and sledges was given to the first officer 
of the expedition, Mr. Brooks. The men drew 
their loads by rue-raddies, which were wide straps 
which passed over one shoulder and under the op* 
posite arm, and were -connected by long ropes to the 
boats. 

The first stage at whicl^ the party halted was a 
spot known by the romantic epithet of ^^ Anoatok,'* 
which, being interpreted, means the ^'wind-loved 
spot" It was marked by a single dilapidated stone 
hat which had formerly been erected by the noma* 
die Esquimaux. After leaving the brig their progress 
was at first little more than a mile a day, in oon« 
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Beqnence of the enfeebled condition of the men. 
The Biok were then so drawn np by Bcnrvy as to 
be nnable to move; and the temporaiyrefnge whick 
they found at Anoatok doubtless saved their lives. 
During the rest and delay of the party at this spot 
Dr. Kane made several journeys with his dog-sledge 
to the deserted brig in Bensselaer Bay. By this 
means he conveyed many hundred pounds of pem- 
mican to that retreat, thereby lessening the load 
which was to be drawn in the boats. His last visit 
to the Advance, with which so many bright and so 
many sad associations were connected in his mind, 
was made on the 28th of May. He was compelled 
to abandon some of his scientific collections and 
some of his philosophical instruments, which he 
had hoped to be able to carry away with him ; and^ 
having concluded all his arrangements, he loaded 
his sledge, bade a last farewell to the old storm* 
beaten craft, and left her with a sigh in the icy bed 
where to this day she reposes in an embrace stronger 
than that of the Titans of old. 

From Anoatok the journey was resumed toward 
the south ; and it proved to be a most perilous and 
laborious one. Their route lay over broad tide- 
holes, deep snow, broken ice, and treacherous water^ 
and the dangers of the journey were so great that 
they cost the life of one of the best and ablest 
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membem of the expedition. In croasing a tide-hole 
one of the Tannen of the sledge of the **Hope" 
broke through, and the boat would have gone under 
and its contents lost had it not been for the prompt 
exertions of Christian Ohlsen. By a sudden and 
violent effort he passed a capstan-bar under the 
sledge, and thus saved it until it was drawn upon 
the firm ice. The sudden strain was too great for his 
strength. He had injured himself internally, and three 
days afterward he expired. He was buried by his 
comrades, after being sewed up in his own blankets, 
in a little gorge on the east feice of Pekiutlik ; where 
his remains now repose beneath a rude and simple 
mound, around which the cold winds of that frozen 
asone sigh and sing from year to year their mournful 
requiem. 

On the 18th of July the expedition reached the 
termination of the solid ice, and they prepared to 
continue their route by navigation. It was at Cape 
Alexander that this change in their mode of loco- 
motion began, and perils of a different description, 
but not less imminent, thenceforth awaited them. 
Nevertheless the commander led off in the Faith; 
and he was boldly followed by the other two boats, 
the Eric and the Hope. 

Skirting along the abrupt and frozen shores of 
Gh-eenland, they occadonally halted and drew up 
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their boato upon the ice-clifb. In one instance they 
secured a retreat in a capacions cave formed in the 
ice, which Dr. Kane appropriately named the Wearj 
Man's Rest. Another refdge received the equally 
saitable epithet of Providence Halt On the 18th of 
July they reached the Crimson Clifis and replenished 
their stock of food by obtaining a large quantity of 
the Arctic birds termed auks. Subsequently they 
weve compelled to abandon one of the boats, the 
Bed Eric, and resume for a period their laborious 
travel with sledges upon the ice. The strength of 
the men began to be exhausted ; they were afflicted 
with short breathing; and their feet swelled so badly 
that they were obliged to cut open their canvas 
boots. Some of them were unable to sleep. Never- 
theless they manfully persisted, toiling to overcome 
every obstacle, undaunted by any danger or diffi- 
culty, until at last, after an unparalleled journey of 
eighty days, they saw tossing upon the distant wave 
the first kayak or canoe of the Greenlander. As it 
approached them they bailed its welcome occupant^ 
who proved to be Carl Mossyn, from the Danish 
settlement of Kingatok. From him they soon 
learned their exact location, and the brief outline 
of news with which he was acquainted of the great 
world from which they had so long been exiles* At 
length, on the 5th of August, the wearied travellers 
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entered the j^ort of IJperDavik, landed, and hauled 
fheir boats for the last time upon the rodcy shore. 
The memerable perils and sufferings of the expe- 
dition were thus happily ended. 

On the 6th of September Br. Eane embarked 
with his crew on board the Danish vessel Mariane, 
then at TTpernavik, with the intention of disembark- 
ing at the Shetland Islands and thence making his 
way homeward by some other means. He took on 
board with him his favorite boat, the Faith. This 
relic, together with the furs on his back, and the 
documents which recorded the events and results of 
the expedition, were the chief personal effects and 
mementos which he brought with him of his 
second Arctic expedition. 

On the 11th of September the party arrived at 
Godhaven. Here the Mariano stopped for a short 
time to receive her papers of clearance, and dis- 
charge a few stores. Dr. Eane was on the point of 
sailing with her, when Captain Hartstene's vessels, 
the Release and the Arctic, which had been sent 
out in search of him, opportunely hove in sight. 
The navigators soon became aware of each other's 
presence. Dr. Eane immediately left the Mariane 
and transferred himself to Captain Hartstene's ship, 
where he and his associates were greeted with loud 
and long huzzas of welcome, and the most hearty and 
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genial reoeption. Their protracted voyage, with its 
infinite anxieties and toils, their perilous adventores 
amid cheerless continents of ice, their narrow escapes 
from rolling mountains and colossal icebergs, their 
sufferings from cold, hunger, and disease, their 
gloomy apprehensions of descending at last to an 
unknown grave amid the solitudes of the Arctio 
realms, and their sad doubts whether they should 
ever again behold the welcome and familiar scenes 
of home and friends to which they had so long been 
exiles, — all these now terminated in eventual tri- 
umph and escape. Dr. Kane's labors had not indeed 
resulted in the discovery of any new traces or re^ 
mains of Bir John Franklin; but they were the 
means of securing important additions to geogra- 
phical knowledge and valuable acquisitions in botany, 
meteorology, and other departments of science. His 
laborious researches have probably left little to be 
hereafter attained by any successor in Arctic explo- 
ration. He and his party arrived in the port of Kew 
York, with the squadron of Captain Hartstene, on 
the 11th of October, 1855, having been absent 
during the period of two years and nine months in 
the pursuit of his dangerous and honorable enter- 
prise.* 

* See '< History of the Second Qrinnell Ezpedition/' attributed to 
Professor Sonteg, pattim. 



CHAPTER XL 

NU KANK'S official report of THB second GRI5NBLL 
BXPEBITIOir. 

No inconsiderable portion of Dr. Kane's eminence 
resnlted from his nnqnestionable ability in the de» 
partment of authorship. A prominent pecnliaritj 
of all his productions is the clearness and accuracy 
with which they reflect his own distinctive qualities 
of mind and heart They are, to a great extent^ 
faithful mirrors in which the reader can behold the 
image and the idiosyncrasies of the man. The size 
and value of these works render them in some degree 
inaccessible to the great mass of the community ; yet 
a biography which would contain no specimen of his 
literary productions would inevitably fail to Airnish a 
satisfactory portrait of his character and his genius. 
We therefore insert in the present chapter extracts 
from the Official Report which Br. Eane rendered 
to the Secretary of the Navy at Washington of the 
incidents and results of his celebrated expedition ; 
and although very little opportunity was afforded in 

this essay for the display of scientific or literary 
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acquisitionsy it is illustrative of the aathor'a cYa^ 
racter, inasmuch as its style and manner are singu- 
larly in accordance with what the peculiarities of a 
government document ought to be : it is unsurpassed 
for conciseness, clearness, and comprehensiveness. 
After briefly narrating his departure from the port 
of ISTew York, Dr. Eane proceeds : 

<< On resohing Mdville Bay I found the shore-ices so decayed 
that I did not deem it advisaUe to attempt the usual passage 
along the &8t floes of the land, hat stood directly to the norths- 
ward and westward, as indicated hy my log, until I met the 
Middle Pack. Here we headed nearly direct for Cape York, 
and sacceeded in crossing the bey without injury in ten days 
after first enoountering the iee. On the 7th of August we 
reached the headland of Sir Themes Smith's Sound, and passed 
the highest point attained by our predecessor, Captain Ingle- 
field, B.N. So far our obseryations accorded completely with 
the experience of this gallant officer in the summer of 1852. 
A fresh breese, with a swell setting in from the southward and 
westward ; marks upon the rooks indicating r^nilar tides ; ne 
ice visible from aloft, and all the signs of continuous open 
water. As we advanced, however, a belt of heavy stream-ice 
was seen, — an evident precursor of drift ; and a little afterward 
it became evident that the channel to the northward was ob- 
structed by drifting paok. WewerestiU too far to the south to 
canyoutthe views I had formed of our purposed search, and it 
became my duty, therefore, to attempt the penetration of this 
ice. Before doing this, I selected an appropriate inlet for a 
provision-depdt, and buried there a supply of beef, pork, and 
bread ; at the same place we depodted our Francis's life-boa^ 
severing it carefully with wet sand, and overlaying the frosaa 
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with stones and moss. We aftenraxd fimnd ihst the 
BsqniiDMiz bad bnnted anmnd tbis inlet; bat tbe eaehof 
wbieb we bad tbns seoofed as our own resort in ease of 
emergenej, eseaped detection. No one baling yet Tisited 
Ala eoasty I landed on tbe most prominent western beadland 
of a gronp of small islands^— tbe Littleton Islands of Ingle* 
Md, — and ereeted ibere a flagstaff and beaoon; near tbis 
beaoon, aecording to preoonoerted arrangement^ we deposited 
ofteial despatebes and onr private letters of farewell. Mj 
first design in entering tbe paok was to fbroe a passage to tbe 
noTtb; bat, after reaebing latitade 78^ 45^ N., we fonnd the 
ioe bngging tbe Ameriean sbore^ and extending in a drifting 
naites completely across tbe cbanneL Tbis ioe gradnally bore 
down upon ns, and we were forced to seek tbe comparatively 
open spaces of tbe Greenland coast. 8tiU, we sbonld baye 
fneritably been beset and swept to the sontb, bat for a small 
landlocked bay ander whose cliffii we found a tempomiy asylum. 
We named it Refnge Inlet : it carries fifty fathoms of water 
within a biscuit-toss of its northern beadland, and, but for a 
^cier which occupies its inner carre, would prove an eligible 
winter harbor. 

** We were detained in this helpless sitnation three valuable 
days, tbe pack outside hardly admitting the passage of a boat. 
But, on the 13tb, fearing lest the rapidly-advancing cold might 
prevent our penetrating farther, we warped out into the drift, 
and fastened to a grounded berg. That the Department may 
oorrectly apprehend otlr subsequent movements, it is necessaiy 
to describe some features peculiar to onr position. The coast 
trended to the N.N.B. It was metamorphie in structure, 
rising in abrupt precipitous cliffs of basaltic greenstone from 
eight hundred to twelve hundred feet in perpendicular be^^hi. 
The shore at the base of tbis wall was invested by a per- 
manent belt of ice, measuring fnm three to forty yards in 
H 10* 
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widtliy with a meui summer fthioknem of eighteen feet The 
iee dang to the loeks with extreme teneoity ; andi unlike 
■tmilar feimetioiis to the aoathi it had reiiated the thawing 
inflnenoes of rammer. The tidal onrxentB had worn ita aei^ 
ward £Me into a gnarled mmal eaoarpmenti against which tba 
floes broke with splendid displays of foroe; but it still pre- 
served an upper surfaee oomparatiyelj level, and adapted ss a 
sort of highway for further travel. The drifting ioe or paok 
outside of it was utterly impenetrable; many bergs recently 
disohaiged were driving backward and forvrard with the tides, 
and thuSy pressing upon the ioe of the floes, had raised up 
hills from sixty to seventy feet high. The mean rise and fiUl 
of the tide was twelve feet, and its rate of motion two and a 
half knots an hour. 

^'In this state of things, having no alternative but either 
to advanoe or to discontinue the search, I determined to take 
advantage of a small interspsce which occurred at certain 
stages of the tide between the main pack and the coast, and, 
if possible, press through it. I was confirmed in this purpose 
by my knowledge of the extreme strength of the Advanoe, 
and my confidence in the spirit and fidelity of my comrades. 
The effort occupied us until the 1st of September. It was 
attended by the usual dangers of ice-penetration. We were 
on our beam-ends whenever the receding tides left us in de- 
ficient soundings; and on two of such occasions it was im* 
possible to secure our stoves so ss to prevent the brig from 
taking fire. We reached ktitude TS"" 43' N. on the 29th 
of August^ having lost a part of our starboard bulwarks, a 
quarter-^boat, our jib-boom, our best bower-anchor, and about 
six hundred figithoms of hawser; but with our brig in all 
essentials uninjured. 

" We were now retarded by the rapid advanoe of winter : the 
young ice was forming with such rapidity that it became 
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trident ttutt we must soon be ftoieii in. At this junotore my 
offioen addresBed to me written opinions in figiTor of a letarn 
to a move soathem harbor; bnt^ as snob a step would have 
cost OS our dearly^parehased progress and removed ns from 
ihe field of onr intended observations, I ooold not aooede to 
their views. I determined, therefore, to start on foot with 
wl party of observation, to seek a spot whioh might be eligible 
as a startin^point for onr fntnre travel, and, if snch a one 
were found, to enter at onoe npon the fall duties of search. 
This step determined on, the command of the brig was com- 
ioitted to Mr. Ohlsen, and I started on the 29th of Angost 
with a detachment, carrying a whale-boat and sledge. The 
ice soon checked the passage of oar boat ; but I left her, and 
proceeded with a small sledge along the ledge of ioe which, 
under the name of 'ice-foot,' I have before described as 
clinging to the shore. We were obliged, of course, to follow 
all Ihe indentations of the coast, and our way was often com- 
pletely obstructed by the discharge of rocks from the adjacent 
elifi. In crossing a glacier we came near losing our party, 
and were finally compelled to abandon the sledge and continue 
our journey on foot We succeeded, however, in completing 
our work, and reached a projecting cape, ttcm which, at an 
elevation of eleven hundred feet, I commanded a prospect of 
tiie ioe to the north and west as high as latitude 80^ N. A 
black ridge running nearly due north, which we found after- 
ward to be a glacier, terminated our view along the Greenland 
coast to the eastward. Numerous icebergs were crowded in 
masses throughout the asis of the channel; and, as fiur as oar 
vision extended, the entire sur&ce was a froien sea. The 
island named Louis Napoleon on the charts of Captain Ingle- 
field does not exist. The resemblance of ioe to land will 
readily explain the misapprehension. 
'^The result of this journey, although not cheering, confirmed 
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ne in nj inteBtioB of wiotering in the aetutl ponftion of tlia 
brig 'j and I piooaeded, immodutely on our reCiini, to oiguiiM 
purties for the &11^ with a Tiew to the establiahment of provi- 
Mon-depdta to &eilitite the further reeearohee of the epring^ 
In seleoiing aitea for theie and the attendant traTol, oar par« 
tiea paned over more than eight hundred miles. The ooiafc 
<rf GreenUnd was traoed one hundred and twenty-five miles 
to the north and eaat, and three oaohee were eatabliahed at 
jbTonAda points. The hurgest of these (No. IIL of chart) 
eontained eight hundred pounds of pemmioan ; it was k>oated 
upon an ishnd in latitude 79^ 12' 6" N., longitude ^^ 25' 
W.| by Messrs. MoGkury and Bonsall. These operations wen 
eontinued until the 20th of NoTomber, when the darkne« 
arrested them. Our brig had been frosen in sinoe the 10th 
of September. We had selected a harbor near a group of 
rocky islets in the southeastern ourye of the bay, where we 
could establish our observatoiy, and had fitoilities for pr^ 
ouring water and for daily exercise. We were seoare, too, 
against probable disturbance daring the winter, and were suf- 
ficiently within the tidal infiuences to give us a hq>e of libe- 
lation in the spring. 

^'As we were about to winter higher north than any 
previous expedition, and, besides a probable excess of cold, 
were about to experience a longer deprivation of solar 
light, the arrangements for the interior were studied care- 
fully. The deck was housed' in with boards and calked 
with oakum. A system ci warmth and ventilation was 
established; our permanent lamps were cssed with chimneys, 
to prevent the accumulation ^ smoke; cooking, ioe-mdting, 
and washing arrangements were minutely cared for; the dogi 
were kennelled in sqoads, and they were allowed the alternate 
use of snow-houses and of the brig, as their condition mi^ 
lequirs. Our domestic system was oigauised with the most 
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exact attenticNi to eleanlindfls^ exevoise, reoreatioOi and withal to 
Uted voatane. During the winter which followed, the son waa 
one hundred and twenty dajs helow the horison; and, owing to 
a range of hilla toward our southern meridian, the maximam 
darkness waa not relieTod hy apparent twilight even at noon* 
day. The atmospherie temperatures were lower than any 
ibat bad been reoorded by others before us. We had adopted 
ev«7 precaution to secure accuracy in these observations, and 
ibe indications of our numerous thermometers — alooholio, 
ethereal, and mercurial — were registered hourly. From them 
It appears that the mean annual temperature of Bensselaer 
Harbor, as we named our winter-home, is lower than that of 
Melville Island, as recorded by Parry, by two degrees. In 
certain sheltered positions, the process of freexing was unin- 
tormitted for any consecutive twenty-four hours throughout 
the year. The liJwest temperature was observed in February, 
when the mean of eight instruments indicated minus 70® 
Eabrenheit. Chloroform froze ; the essential oils of sassafraSi 
juniper, cubebs, and wintergreen were resolved into mixed 
solid and liquid ; and on the morning of February 24 we wit- 
nessed chloric ether congealed for the first time by a natural 
temperature. 

"Owt preparations for the second winter were modified 
largely by controlling circumstances. The physical energies 
cf the party had sensibly declined. Our resources were dimi- 
Diflhed. We had but fifty gallons of oil saved from our sum- 
mer's seal-hunt. We were scant of fuel ; and our food, which 
now consisted only of the ordinary marine stores, was by no 
means suited to repel scurvy. Our molasses was reduced to 
forty gallons, and our dried fruits seemed to have lost their 
efficiency. A single apartment was bulkheaded off amidships 
B8 a dormitoiy and abiding-room for our entire party, and a 
envelopy out with difficulty from the frozen cii^ made 
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to enolo0e it like a wall. A similar oaaiBg waa placed over 
our deck, and a small tannelled entry — die to$9ui of the Bs- 
qnimaox — oontrived to enter from below. We adopted as 
nearly as we eonld the habits of the natires, bnming lamps 
for heaty dressing in fox-skin elothing, and relying for onr 
daily supplies on the snecess of organised hunting-parties. ^ 
'^Thenpper tribes of these Esquimanz had their nearest 
winter settlement at a spot distant, by dog-jonmey, about 
seycnty-fiTO miles. We entered into regular oommunicatioa 
with this rude and simple-minded people, combining our 
efforts with theirs for mutual support^ and interchanging 
numerous friendly offices. Bear^meat, seal, walrus, fox, and 
ptarmigan, were our supplies. They were eaten raw, with a 
rigorous attention to their impartial distribution. With the 
dark months, however, these supplies became very scanty. 
The exertions of our best hunters were unavailing, and my 
personal attempts to reach the Esquimaux failed less on 
account of the cold (minus 52®) than the ruggcdness of the 
ice, the extreme darkness, and the renewal of tetanic diseases 
among our dogs. Our poor neighbors, however, fared worse 
than ourselves : famine, attended by frightful forms of dis- 
ease, reduced them to the lowest stages of miseiy and emaci- 
ation. Our own party was gradually disabled. Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Wilson, both of whom had lost toes by amputation, 
manifested symptoms of a grave character. William Morton 
was severely frozen ; and we were deprived of the valuable 
services of the surgeon by the effects of a frost-bite, which 
rendered it necessary for him to submit to amputation. 
Scurvy with varying phases gradually pervaded our company, 
until Mr. B<Mi8aU and myself only remained able to attend 
upon the sick and cariy on the daily work of the ship, if that 
name could still appropriately designate the burrow which we 
inhabited. Even after this state of things had begun to im- 
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prove, the demonlinng efiects of oontinacd debility and 
aeemini^j bopelesB piivation were un&yorably apparent 
among some of the party. I pass from thia topic with the 
nngle remark that oar ultimate esoape would have been 
tiaiarded, bat for the often painfiilly-enforoed routine which 
the more experienced among us felt the necessity of adhering 
to rigorously under all circumstances. 

** In the latter part of March the walrus again made their 
appearance among the broken ice to the south, and we shared 
with the Esquimaux the proceeds of the hunt. The hemor- 
rhages which had much depressed our party subsided, and we 
began slowly to recover our strength. The sun came back to 
us on the 21st of February; and by the 18th of April the 
earpenter and several others were able to resume their duties. 
In view of the contingencies which I had long apprehendedi 
I found it necessary to abandon the brig. We had already 
consumed for firewood her upper spars, bulwarks, deck- 
sheathing, stanchions, bulkheads, hatches, extra strengthen- 
ing-timbers — ^in fact, every thing that could be taken without 
destroying her sea-worthiness. The papers which I append 
show the results of the several surveys made at this time by 
my orders. It will be seen from them that we had but a few 
weeks' supply left of food or fuel; that the path of our 
intended retreat was a solid plain of ice, and that to delay a 
third winter, while it could in no wise promote the search 
after Sir John Franklin, would prove fatal to many of our 
party. Our organixadon for the escape was matured with the 
greatest care. Three boats — two of them whaleboats twenty- 
four feet in length, and the third a light cedar dingy of thir- 
teen feet — ^were mounted upon runners cut from the cross- 
beams of the vessel and bolted, to prevent the disaster of 
breakage. These runners were eighteen feet in length, and 
shod with hoop-iron. No nails were used in their construe* 
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tkn; ihej were lashed together so aa to form a pliaUe dedge^ 
«Dd upon it the boats weie eiadled ao aa to be lemoTable aft 
pleaaure. 

<< A fourth aledge, with a team of dog», waa reaerred for 
the tranaport of oar aick, four of whom were still naable to 
moTOy and for oariTing on onr atoek of proyinoDa. Ab abaa- 
doned Eaquimaiix hut, aboat thirtj-five milea from the brig^ 
waa fitted ap aa well aa our meana permitted, to aenre aa* an 
mUrtp6t of atorea and a wayaide ahelter for thoae of the paitj 
who were already broken down, or who might yield to the firaft 
triala of the jonmey. The oooking-ntenaib were made from 
our old atove-pipe. They oonsiated of simple aoap-boilerB^ 
eneloaed by a cylinder to protect them from the wind. A 
metal trough to reoeive hij with the aid of mosa and cotton 
canyaai enabled na to keep up an active fire. My proviaiona 
were packed in wator-proof bags, adapted in shape to the 
aheer of the boata, and in no caae rising above the thwarta. 
They consisted, with the exception of toa, coffee, and amall 
atores for the sick, exclusively of melted fat and powdered 
biscuit. The clothing was linn ted to a fixed allowance. Moc- 
casins for the feet were made of our woollen carpeting, which 
had been aaved for the purpose, and numerous changes of dry 
blanket-socks were kept for general use. For bedding, our 
buffalo-robes were aided by eider-down quilted into coverlets : 
the experience of former travel having assured us that, next 
to diet and periodical rest, good bedding and comfortable fooU 
gear were the moat important thinga to be considered. 

''I took upon myself the office of transporting the rack and 
our reserve of provisions, employing for this purpose a dog« 
aledge and* our single team of doga. I carried down my first 
load of stores in April, and on the 15th of May began the 
removal of the aiok. By the middle of June, all our dis* 
abled men and some twelve hundred pounds of stores had in 
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Aii manlier been transferred by a series of jonmejingg eqnal 
in die aggregate to eleyen hundred miles. On the 17th of 
Majy having anthenticated by appropriate snrreys the neoes- 
iities of our condition and made all our preparations for the 
jonmey, the sledge-boats left the Tessel, dragged by the 
frfioers and men, nnder the immediate ehai^ of Mr. Heniy 
Brooks; a duty which he inlfilled with unswenring fidelity 
aoad energy. 

** My collections of natural history were also carried as &r 
as the sick-station at Anoatok ; but, nnder a reluctant oonyio- 
tion that a further effort to preserve them would risk the 
safety of the party, they were finally abandooed. It is grate* 
fbl to me to recollect the devotion of my comrades, who 
volunteered to sacrifice shares of both food and clothing to 
secure these records of our labors. We were able, not with* 
cut difficulty, to cany our chronometers and the various in* 
stmments, mi^netic and others, which might allow me still 
to make and verify our accustomed observations. We left 
behind the theodolite of the United States Coast Survey and 
the valuable self-registering barometric apparatus furnished 
by the American Philosophical Society. Our library, as weU 
those portions which had been furnished by the government 
and by Mr. Grinnell as my own, were necessarily sacrificed. 
We preserved only the documents of the Expedition. The 
first portions of our journey fiUed me with misgivings, as the 
weakness of the party showed itself in dropsical swellings 
and excessive difficulty of respiration. In spite of a careful 
system of tndning, the first exposure to temperatures ranging 
about aero and below it were to an invalid party extremely 
trying; and for the first eight days the entire distance accom- 
plished from the ship did not exceed fifteen miles. Although 
tiie mean rate of transportation was afterward increased, it 
sever exceeded three and a half miles a day over ioe. Some 
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idea may be farmed by tbe Department of tbe nature of this 
journey firom tbe fact that every three and a half miles thus 
attained ooat ns fkom twelve to fifteen miles of actoal travel. 

** To sustain the party by the aid of fresh food required 
dog-journeys to the south settlements of the Esquimaux, dis- 
tant from us about seventy-five miles. I found it necessaiy, 
also, to return from time to time to tbe brig, with the view 
of augmenting our supplies. My last visit to her was on the 
8th of June, for the purpose of procuring some pork to serve 
for fuel. She was then precisely as when we left her on the 
17th of May, immovably frosen in, with nine feet of solid ioe 
under her bows. We availed ourselves of the occasional fru> 
dlities which these visits allowed us to increase our stock of 
bread, of which we succeeded in baking four hundred and 
eighty pounds. 

'' Continuing our southward progress, we neared Littleton 
Island. Our sick, first left at Anoatok, were gradually brought 
down to the boats as some of them gained strength enough to 
ud in the labor of dragging. The condition of the ice as it 
became thinner and decaying made this labor more difficult; 
and, in the course of our many breaks through, several of 
the parly narrowly escaped being carried under by the tides. 
In the effort to liberate our sledges from the broken ice after 
one of these accidents. Acting Carpenter Ohlsen received an 
internal injury. Paralysis of the bladder was rapidly followed 
by tetanic symptoms, and he died on the 12th of June, three 
days after his attack. He has left behind him a young wife, 
who depended entirely upon him for support He was buried 
upon Littleton Island, opposite a cape which bears his name. 

«Fiom this stage of our journey up to the time of reaching 
the first open water, which was near Cape Alexander, we were 
comforted by the friendly assistance of the Esquimaux of 
Etah. These people frdthfully adhered to the alliance which 
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we bid establislied during the winter. They brought ns daily 
supplies of birds, helped us to carry onr provisions and storesi 
and in their daily intercourse with us exhibited the kindest 
feeling and most rigid honesty. When we remembered thai 
they had been so assuming and aggressive upon our first 
arrival that I was forced to seize their wives as hostages for 
ihe protection of our property, their present demeanor was 
not without its lesson. Once convinced of our superiority 
of power, and assured of our disposition to unite our resources 
with theirs for mutual protection and support, they had relied 
upon us implicitly, and strove now to requite their obligations 
toward us by ministering to our wants. We left them on the 
18th of June, at the margin of the fioe. In thirty-one days 
we had walked three hundred and sixteen miles, and had 
transported our boats over eighty-one miles of unbroken ice. 
The men, women, and children of the little settlement had 
also travelled over the ice to bid us good-bye, and we did not 
part from them without emotion. 

''The passage between this point and one ten miles north* 
west of Hakluyt Island was in open water. It was the only 
open water seen north of Cape York, in latitude 75® 69' N. 
We ran this under sail in a single day, hauling up on the ice 
to sleep. The ice was a closed pack, hanging around the 
north and south channels of Murchison Sound, and seemingly 
continued to the westward. The land-ices were still unbroken, 
and we were obliged to continue our journey by alternate 
movements over ice and water. So protracted and arduous 
were these, that between the 20th of June and the 6th of 
July we had advanced but one hundred miles. Our average 
progress was about eight miles a day, stopping for our hunting- 
parties and for sleep. Great care was taken not to infringe 
upon the daily routine. We had perpetual daylight; but it 
was my rule, rarely broken even by extreme necessity, not to 
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eniMT upon ike labors of a day nntil we were fiilly refreshed 
from those of the day before. We halted reguUrly at bed- 
time aad for meals. The boats, if afloat, were drawn np, the 
oars always disposed ob the ioe as a platform for the stores; 
oar boffido^kiDs were spread, each man placed himself with 
his pack according to his number, the cook for the day made 
his fire, and the ration, however scanty, was formally measured 
out Prayers were neyer intermitted. I beliere firmly that 
to these well-sostained observances we are largely indebted for 
oar final escape. 

''As we moved onward, we were forced to rely principally on 
oar gans for a supply of food. We suffered, when off the 
coast immediately north of Wostenholm Sound, from a scarcity 
ai game, and were sabjected to serious sickness in consequence. 
But at Dalrymple Island, a little farther south, we recraited 
rapidly on eggs of the eider-duck; and from thb point to 
Conical Bock we found birds in abundance. Again, at the 
most uncertain period of our passage, when our stock of pro- 
visions was nearly ezhansted, we were suddenly arrested in our 
course by high and rugged land-ice, which hugged a glacier 
near Cape Dudley Digges. We were too weak to drag our 
boats over this barrier, and were driven in consequence to land 
under the cliffis. To our joyful surprise, we fbuod them 
teeming with animal life. This transition from enfeebling 
want to the plenty which restored our strength, we attributed 
to the direct interposition of Providence. The lumme (Urise, 
Brunichii, and Troile) was the fowl which we here found in 
greatest numbers. We dried upon the rocks about two 
hundred pounds of its meat, which we carefully saved for the 
transit of Melville Bay. The rest of the coast, except under 
the glaciers, was followed with less difficulty. We found peat 
of good quality, and plenty of food. Our daily allowance of 
birds was twelve to a man. They were boiled into a rich 
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•oup, to whtdi we added a eapefally-meuared aUowanoe of mx 
ovuioes of bread. 

** On the 2l8t we reaelied Gape York, and, finding no natiyeSy 
made immediate preparations for eroesing Melville Bay. An 
extended view allowed the land-ice nearly unlyroken, and a 
large dnft of pack to the southward and westward. A beaoon- 
eaim was built, and strips of red ilannel fastened to a flagstaff 
•o plaeed as to attract the attention of whalers or searching- 
parties. I deposited here a notice of oor future intentions^ 
a list of oor provisions on hand, and a short snmmary of the 
diacoyeries of the cmise. 

'^ Up to the 26th of July oor traverse of Melville Bay was 
along the margin of the land-ice, with only twice a resort to 
portage. We came then upon comparatively open drift ex- 
lending to the southward and westward, which, after matnre 
eonsideration, I determined to follow. There were arguments 
in fitvor of a different conrse, perhaps for the time less hasard- 
oos ; bat the state of health among my comrades admonished 
aae that it was best to encounter the risks that were to expedite 
our release. The reduced bulk of our stores enabled us now to 
oonaolidate the party into two boats, breaking up the remain- 
ing one for fuel, of which we were in need. Our lengthened 
practice of alternating boat and sledge management had given 
. us something of assurance in this mode of travel, and we were, 
besides, familiarised with privation. It was a time of re- 
newed suffering; but, in the result, we reached the north 
coast of Oreenland, near Horse's Head, on the 8d of August, 
and, following thence the inside passage, arrived on the 6th 
at Upernavik, eighty-three days afler leaving the Advance. 
We did not intermit our observations by sextant and artificial 
horison as we came down the bay, and succeeded in adding 
to our meteorological and magnetic registers. These, in- 
duding a re-survey of the coast as hiid down in the Admi- 
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t$lty ehaiti, will be inobided in a spedal re{Mft to ihB 
Department 

'<We were weloomed at the Basisli settlements with cha- 
raoteristie hospitality. The ehief trader, Knad Oelmeyden 
Fleischer, advanced to us from the stores of the Boyal Qreen- 
land Trading Company at Upemayik whateyer our neoessities 
required ; and when we afterward reached Godharn, the seat 
of the royal inspeotomte, Mr. 01rik| the inspector, lavished 
the kindest attentions upon our party. 

'' We had taken passage at Upernavik in the Danish brig 
Marianne, then upon her annnal visit to the Greenland «^ 
nies, Captain Amandsen, her veiy ooarteons and liberal com- 
mander, having engaged to land na at the Shetland Isles on his 
return route to Copenhagen. But, touching for a few days 
at Disco, we were met by the vessels which had been sent 
after us, under the command of Lieutenant Hartstene. I 
have no words to express the gratitude of all our party toward 
that noble-spirited officer and his associates, and toward our 
countrymen at home who had devised and given effect to the 
expedition for our i 



CHAPTER Xn. 

DR. KANSAS LAST LABORS, ILLNESS, AND DBATH. 

Thb mental and physical labor involved in the 
preparation of the narrative of his second Arctic 
Expedition exerted a pernicious influence on Dr. 
Kane's health* His active habits had rendered him 
in a great measure unfit for the confining and 
sedentary toil involved in such an undertaking. 
After suffering severely from the scurvy during 
many months of his absence, the first necessity of 
his system was relaxation and amusement ; instead 
of which he devoted himself continuously and labo- 
riously to the completion of the task which he had 
designated for himself. 

The anxieties attendant upon the composition of 
this work were increased by the attempt which was 
made by those pecuniarily interested in its future sale, 
to obtain an appropriation from Congress for the 
purchase of a large number of copies. The represen- 
tatives from Philadelphia, Messrs. Tyson and Flo- 
rence, particularly interested themselves in this 
effort They were aided by other statesmen of 
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eminence at WaBhington ; by whose means a &vor> 
able bill was passed by the Honse. There were 
greater obstacles to be overcome in the Senate; 
where, eventually, the proposed appropriation was 
negatived. This resnit was naturally the source of 
much vexation to the author, to whom the sensation 
of defeat in any enterprise was an unusual and a 
repugnant one. This failure was not produced by 
any supposed want of merit either in the work or 
in the expedition whose events it chronicled ; but 
because a contrary course was thought to establish 
a precedent which would be pernicious or unfair. 
What the government thought of the expedition 
may be gathered from Mr. Dobbin's published sen- 
timents on the subject. He says, '^The discoveries 
made by this truly remarkable man and excellent 
officer (Dr. Eane) will be regarded as valuable 
contributions to science. He advanced in those 
frozen regions &r beyond his intrepid predecessors 
whose explorations had excited such admiration. 
I commend the results of his explorations as 
worthy of the attention and patronage of Con- 
gress.'"^ Other legislative bodies in the country 
were not so backward in expressions of proper 
^)preciation. The Legislatures of Pennsylvania, 

* See the Annaal Report of Mr. Dobbin, Secretary of the NaTj, 
^ted I>«>emb« 8, 1856. 
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New Yoik, Few Jeney, and Maryland passed 
VMolntions applauding the results of the Expedi- 
tion; while from the Legislature of New York, 
from the Geographical Sodety of London, and from 
Hie sovereign of Great Britain, Dr. Kane received 
gold medals as tokens of their admiration for his 
services and achievements. 

The question here veiy naturally suggests itself: 
What were the actual results produced by Dr. Kane's 
aecond expedition ? These results can be ascertained 
most accurately by a careful examination of the 
elaborate Chart which was published in connection 
with his narrative, and by comparing its novelties 
and improvements with the charts which had pre- 
iriously existed. By such a scrutiny we learn (1) 
That Dr. Elane explored the northern face of Green* 
land, where it is united with the northern extremity 
of the opposite coast by the Great Glacier of Hum- 
boldt (2.) He carefully examined this remarkable 
and un&miliar wonder of the Arctic zone ; which, 
as we have seen on a preceding page, presents an 
unbroken front of nxty miles. (8.) He discovered 
and described the most northern extremity and pro- 
jeetion of the American Continent (4.) He dis- 
covered and examined the coast of Washington 
Land, which is separated from the American Con- 
tinent by a channel thirty-five miles in width. (5.) 
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He delineated nearly a thonaand milee of eoaflt-lkie^ 
to aoeompliBh which remit he journeyed two thoifc- 
sand miles either on foot| or on aledges drawn by 
dogs. (6.) The expedition also discovered the Polar 
Sea, which Captain Inglefield snpposed he had also 
previously seen, as asserted in his so-called ^^Dip 
into the Polar Basin;"' but which flattering idea 
was probably a delusion.* The discovery of this 
singular phenomenon by Dr. Kane's expedition 
rests not upon the authority of the commander, but 
on that of Morton. 

After having completed his second narrative for 
the press, Dr. Kane's health was so much impaired 
that he felt the necessity of tiying the recuperative 
effect of travel. He sailed for England in October, 
1856. During the passage he became worse. After 
a voyage of ordinary duration, he reached LiverpooL 
Here he visited Mrs. Franklin, the devoted wife of 
the heroic navigator, the British Admiralty, and 
the Boyal Geographical Society ; and he was every- 
where received with the cordial applause and dhf 
tinction which were due to his character and ser 
vices. But he quickly discovered that the foggy 
atmosphere of London, and its reeking miasmata, 

* See *' A Sammer'B Search for Sir John Franklin, with a Dip into 
the Polar Basin," by Commander E. A. Inglefield, In the 
Itabel London, 1868. 
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irere deadly in their elBEects upon his oystem ; and 
he reeolved at once to test the influence of a clearer 
and purer climate. The diaease which afflicted him 
waa the one to which he had long been subject^-^ 
hypertiophy, or enlargementi of the heart ; a dan-* 
gerous and painful affection, which produced fire* 
quent palpitation and difficult respiration. With 
these ailments were now united that endemic Arctio 
plague, the scurvy. 

In accordance with his resolution. Dr. Eane sailed 
for Cuba in November, 1856. On the 26th of De* 
eember he reached the port of Havana. The voy- 
age had not improved his health, and a paralyzed 
1^ and arm were now added to his other diseases. 
Having disembarked and taken lodgings at a hotel 
on shore, his condition slightly improved. In a few 
days his mother and two brothers reached his bed* 
eide; and thus he obtained a very great alleviation 
of his loneliness and his sufferings, by enjoying the 
presence and the assiduities of those to whom he 
was most closely attached* He still entertained 
hopes of recovery, and anxiously desired to resume 
his voyage homeward; but his &te had been &r 
differently ordered* He continued to sink rapidly 
from day to day. In the last solemn scenes of his 
life he was as remarkable and peculiar as during 
the whole of his previous existence. Very soon 
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after liis amval ad Havana he discorered that re- 
covery was hopelees ; he became oonscioas fliat his 
last hoar rapidly qyproached; and he yielded to 
hia destiny with the self-poeseesed resignaticm and 
compoeare of a hero and a Christian, At his own 
request) fiivorite portions of Scriptnre were daily 
read in his hearing, to which he listened, even 
when racked by the aontest pangs of suffering, with 
devout attention, and which seemed greatly to so- 
lace and cheer him. One incident which occurred 
in the dying chamber of that youthful hero well 
deserves to be held in remembrance. It had been 
his fiite, as it is invariably the lot of superior geniua 
and success, to pay the penally of such rare gifts 
by incurring the jealousy, the malice, and the per* 
secution of those meaner and baser reptiles of the 
human species who thus revenge themselves for 
their own insignificance and inferiority. From 
such as these Dr. Kane had suffered aggravated 
wrongs; yet even these, upon his death-bed, he 
himself cordially forgave, and demanded a similar 
sentiment from his weeing relatives around him* 
In this act there was displayed a moral sublimity 
and a philosophy which words cannot describe ; for if 
the forgiveness of enemies be the most difficult and 
elevated duty of Christian ethics ; if the sublimest 
teachings of human philosophers, either ancient or 
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modem, have never yet attained so exalt^l a con- 
eeption; if this be one of the chief elements of 
Ohristianity which proves its measureless superi- 
ority over all hnman systems of belief and duty; 
then he who possessed the almost unparalleled 
courage and conscience to fulfil that precept de- 
serves to be applauded to the echo as a wise, a 
good, and even a great, man. 

This last duty having been performed, and when 
the voice of maternal tenderness was repeating the 
comforting words of the Great Teacher of men: 
<^Let not your heart be tronbled ; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father's house are many 
mansions : if it were not so I would have told yon* 
I go to prepare a place for you;" the spirit of the 
sufferer, gently severing the cords which bound it 
to its scarred and battered tenement of earth, sprang 
upward and away to other and nobler spheres. Thia 
event occurred on the 16th of Februaiy, 1857. 
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CHAPTER yiTT- 

0B8EQUIES OF DB. KANB — ^ESTIMATE 07 HIS CHARACTER. 

The remains of Dr. Eane were conveyed by his 
relativeB from Havana to his native city for inter- 
ment Appropriate honors and impressive ceremo- 
nies attended their progress from New Orleans to 
Philadelphia, at all the principal cities upon the 
route. "When they arrived at the termination of 
their joamey, they lay in solemn state for some days 
in the Hall of American Independence. The City 
Councils passed resolutions of condolence for his 
death, of appreciation of his merits, and of respect 
for his memory. A meeting of distinguished citizens 
was held, in which resolutions were adopted of simi- 
lar import ; and addresses were delivered by persons 
of eminence, which echoed the public sentiments 
prevalent on the subject. The funeral obsequies 
were probably the most imposing and extensive 
which had ever been witnessed in Philadelphia. AJI 
the corporate bodies, all the military companies, 
representatives of all the public institutions, and 
men of distinction in every profession and pursoii^ 
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served to form the immense procesBion which fol- 
lowed the corpse. Appropriate religious services 
took place in the Second Presbyterian Church; 
during the progress of which an eloquent and appro- 
priate discourse was delivered by the pastor, com- 
memoraUve of the virtues and merits of the deceased. 
His remains were at length deposited in their last 
long home at Laurel Hill Cemetery. A deep inte- 
rest was taken by the whole community in these 
solemn rites, by which a great city expressed her 
admiration for the services and her esteem for the 
character of one of her most distinguished citizens, 
whose career of usefulness and celebrity had been 
thus suddenly and prematurely terminated. 

The personal appearftnce of Dr. Eane was not 
0uch as would be anticipated from the immense 
energy which he exhibited and the wasting labors 
which he endured. He was below the medium size 
and weight, not exceeding five feet and a half in 
height But the energy and the vivida vis antmt which 
inhabited his frame imparted the stimulus and the 
power which impelled and sustained him. It is said 
that when the Mamelukes of Egypt first beheld the 
diminutive form of Napoleon, they could scarcely 
believe that he was the consummate and gifted soldier 
whose fiune overshadowed the East, and whose mas- 
terly skill had broken and scattered their splendid 
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aiid formidable cavalry in the memorable battle of 
the Pyramids. It is enroneoos, indeed, always to 
associate great mental power with an immense qnaa* 
tity of mnscle and flesh, for they are rardy combined 
together ; and the case of Dr. Eane was an additional 
illastration of this &cL Bat over his fragile frame 
and in his expressive conntenanoe there was difinsed 
that stamp of pare and high intellecti which always 
casts so nndefinable a glory over the perishable body 
which enshrines it. 

A prominent pecnliarity of his mind was its capa* 
city for intense, spasmodic, and prolonged activity* 
His £Etcalties were keen, penetrating, vigoroas, and 
persistent It was his fietshion to master every thin^ 
to which he seriously devoted his attention. He 
was bold, sometimes even to rashness ; and to this 
peculiar quality are to be ascribed many of the most 
remarkable adventures of his life. He was not de- 
ficient in self-respect ; but, on the contraiy, he was 
marked by the dignity and decorum characteristic 
of the well-bred gentleman. His scientific attain- 
ments were extensive, as his published works un- 
answerably prove. But a more valuable quality than 
even these consisted in his practical shrewdness^ 
eneigy, stability, and decision of character. Ail 
these combined together were necessary to conslituta 
the extraordinary character which be possessed, and 
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to produce the nnnBaal achieyements which he per- 
fimned. 

In reference to Br. Erne's moral qaalitiee, it 
may with tnilii he said that he was a devout man. 
In every country his thoughts uniformly ascended 
reverently from nature to nature's God. I^ amid 
the awful silence of an Arctic night, when not the 
slightest sound hroke the appalling stillness of the 
scene, he gazed ahroad from the deck of his vessel 
upon the houndless waste of frozen seas, mountains, 
and headlands which stretched away for hundreds 
of miles around him and separated him from that 
distant world of life, joy, and sympathy which he 
might never see again ; then he looked upward into 
the solemn depths of the hlue concave above him, 
and appreciating both the loneliness of his position 
and the watchfulness of the common Benefactor of 
all, exclaimed, " Lord, what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him 7'' If, from the heights of Popo> 
catepetl he surveyed the extended and diversified 
realms where, in former ages, Mexican arts, civiliza- 
tion, and power flourished and covered the earth 
with gorgeous cities, stately palaces, luxuriant vege- 
tation, and all the pleasing or impressive monuments 
of a great and cultivated nation ; if he contemplated 
from his lofty perch the memorable process of con- 
flict, defeat, and subjugation which marked the era 
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of the Bupremaey of the mightier hat baser power 
of Spain, and remembered how a patriotic people, 
whose glory has passed away forever, fought and 
perished for the freedom and honor of their native 
land with a heroism worthy of a happier £Ette ; if he 
thus condensed into a single view an epitome of 
the events of three mounifal and momentous ceci- 
tunes of one of the most remarkable portions of the 
globe ; it was tP deduce the great and wise principle 
that, in all climes and ages, the just and beneficent 
hand of Providence controls the affiiirs of the world 
in accordance with his own purposes. If, within the 
deep and burning bosom of Tael he endeavored to 
probe the undiscovered mysteries of nature, and 
boldly ventured where no foot of man had ever be- 
fore intruded ; it was to enlarge his acquaintance with 
the instructive volume of nature, to gain a clearer 
view of the resources of the infinite and the creative, 
and to explode or confound the superstitious vene- 
ration with which pagan ignorance and idolatry had 
invested the spot, and rendered it one of the dark 
places of the earth, the habitation of cruelty. Every- 
where the same consciousness of the uncertainty of 
his life, and the same tendency to religious senti- 
ment, as the result of it, accompanied him, and was 
exhibited by him ; and hence the most impartial and 
discerning critic of Dr. Kane's character m^y safely 
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Msert that he merited in this view an appellation 
which 18 as rarely deserved as it is honorable in the 
possession : he was a Christian hero. 

Proceeding from the contemplation of this quality, 
which is doubtless one of the most commendable 
which any man can possess, to the consideration of 
other features of Dr. Elane's character, we readily 
observe, by scrutinizing his history and his deeds, 
that he was confessedly anibitious of distinction. 
Conscious that in all probability his life would be 
short, he desired to achieve something during its 
brief span which would render his name eminent 
among his cotemporaries, and would transmit it un- 
forgotten to the succeeding generation. This dis- 
position displayed itself at an early age* He could 
never, indeed, completely overcome his repugnance 
to the study of languages, and seemed to be but 
little emulous of excellence in that department ; but 
in mathematics and the natural sciences he possessed 
not only superior capacity, but a desire and a de- 
termination to excel, even during the earliest portion 
of his residence at the Virginia University. Had 
not sickness prematurely terminated his career in 
that institution, it is probable that the bright pro- 
mise which he gave, by his progress under Professor 
Rodgers, would have been amply realized. And 
afterward, in every important event of his life, — ^in 
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his ardaonB stadies and signal saccess as a phjsician ; 
in bis desire to tnm to good advantage his rara 
opportunities of improvement and investigation in 
Bastern Asia; in the determination which he ex* 
hibited in reference to the exploration of the mya* 
terions crater of Tael ; in the intense ardor which 
inflamed him to take part in the hostilities between 
Mexico and the United States; in the eagernesa 
with which he entered upon the first Arctic expe- 
dition which sailed firom onr shores ; in the nncon- 
qnerable resolution with which he followed out^ 
executed, and completed his second venture into 
that perilous clime; and in the self-destroying in-' 
dustry with which he prepared his narrative of its 
events for the press; — in all these leading incidents 
of his career, one of his chief and controlling motives 
of action was an honorable desire for distinction* 
Nor does this quality deserve censure, but much 
rather praise. Nothing so clearly evinces abasement 
of character, and ^ves more in&Uible token of future 
disgrace or oblivion, than a contempt of the opinion 
of the wise and good of the community ; and if we 
examine the motive cause which has inspired the 
most brilliant, useful, and applauded achievements 
of the human intellect in all lands and ages, it will 
elearly appear that this same honorable ambition 
constituted a large and decbive element in it 
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Every observer of Dr. Kane's career has been 
Btmck with the singular restlessnessy the persistent 
pertinadlyy with which he pursued one olgeet of 
usefdlness and ambition after another. The key to 
this strange mystery is to be found in the precarious 
state of his health, and in the peculiarity of the 
disease which afflicted him. He was constantly 
threatened with an enlargement of the heart, re- 
sulting from the too great nourishment to which 
that organ in his instance was subjected. In such 
cases inactivity is death ; motion, excitement, and 
fittigue are life. There is no doubt that his constant 
activity prolonged his existence for some years; and 
had not the peculiar nature of his pursuits entailed 
upon him other diseases in addition to his primeval 
one, his joumeyings by land and sea, his explora- 
tions, conflicts, and convulsive enterprises, would 
have effectually contributed to the preservation of 
his life. 

Dr. Kane's mental acquisitions, especially in his 
&vorite departments, were accurate, extensive, and 
rich. He had remedied his deficiencies in classical 
studies, in a great measure, at a later period. He had 
acquired the knowledge of a foreign language even 
during the uneasy and uncomfortable vicissitudes 
of a sea-voyage. But his scientific attainments were 
of a high order. He deserved even at his early age 
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the honorable title of Samnt; aad, had he lived, 
thoee academical honors and distinctions which such 
eminence merits, and generally seoares, would pro- 
bably very soon have been conferred npon him. Hie 
pablished works famish the most abundant proof 
of bis scientific abilities. We have already spoken 
of the superior merit of his narratives of his Arctic 
expeditions, into whose rich and instractive pages 
no competent reader can look without clearly ob- 
serving repeated indications of the hand of a master, 
whose works combine together in harmonious pro> 
portion the brilliant descriptions of a Taylor, the 
scientific details of a Humboldt, and the romantic 
adventures of a Livingstone* 

The results actually accomplished by Dr. Sane 
during the few years of his existence are almost un» 
paralleled. If we consider the amount of physical 
and mental labor, of active and sedentary toil, which 
he accomplished during the thirty-seven years of hia 
life, it may well excite astonishment. He had visited 
and examined the four grand divisions of the earth. 
He had acquired a name and a place among the 
eminent members of the medical profession. He 
had made himself known by important and gallant 
military services. He twice visited and explored the 
most dangerous and difioicult quarter of the globe. 
And he produced two large and standard works in 
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fhe litemtnre of soientifio travel and discovery. Few- 
parallels to so great activity and to soch valuable 
results, accomplished at so early an age, can be pro- 
dlaced in onr history. It was exceeded only by the 
memorable career and the transcendent genius of 
Akocand^ Hamilton. With such a beginning, it 
may very naturally be supposed that, had Dr. Eane 
lived, the great promise held out by his early man- 
hood would have been amply fulfilled ; and it would 
probably have become the privilege of his admirers 
eventually to have characterized him as the Ameri- 
can Humboldt 

Only a single incident occurred in connection with 
tiie career of Dr. Eane, which has elicited from the 
public a doubtful sentiment, and has occasioned 
differences of opinion as to its propriety. This was 
bis attempt to punish the desertion of Godfrey, one 
of his crew, by inflicting the penalty of death 
usually attendant on that crime. Some assert that 
this act was necessary, justifiable^ and honorable, 
some, that it was illegal, vindictive, and murderous. 
We cannot conclude Dr. Kane's biography to better 
purpose than by presenting a full statement of the 
&ct8 in reference to this important episode in his 
history. 

In August, 1854, after the Arctic expedition com* 
mandcd by Dr. Eane had been absent nearly two 
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years, and befiHre the horroni <tf their second winter 
began to close aronnd them, some of the orew be- 
came terrified at the idea ci remaining in their i<7 
home; they thought that it woald be impossible to 
survive the rigors which they would be compelled to 
undergo ; and believed that they might yet safely 
make their escape to the nearest TCsquimaux settle- 
ments. To these opinions and to this purpose Dr. 
Kane was resolutely opposed. He called a meeting 
of the officers and crew ; stated to them his views ; 
and gave the dissatisfied men permission to cany 
out their intention, if they chose so to do. Eight 
persons out of seventeen determined to remain: the 
rest preferred to attempt an escape before the iqp- 
proaching rigors of winter should render it impos- 
sible. Among this number was William Godfrey. 

During the progress of several succeeding months, 
all those who had undertaken to escape returned 
to the brig, after having endured the utmost hard* 
ships of exposure, hunger, and rickness. They 
gladly embraced the shelter and support which 
the vessel afforded, in preference to perishing upon 
the frozen and uninhabited wastes over which 
their proposed journey lay. By returning to the 
brig, it must be manifest to every rational observer 
that they voluntarily resumed the relations which 
had previously existed between the commander and 
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hiB crew. In the absence of any new contract on 
the enbjecty the continnance of the pre-existent one 
would be implied, both by oommon sense, and by 
the arbitrary principle of law ; for Dr. Kane was the 
acknowledged commander of the vessel; on him 
rested all the responsibility of her fitte ; to him had 
been intmsted the lives and safety of the crew ; by 
leaving the vessel the men had only suspended, 
with the commander's permission, their legal rela- 
tions with him ; and by again returning within his 
jurisdiction, they again placed themselves, ipsofaetOj 
under his authority. For no one will for a moment 
assert that, by any perversion of law or reason, any 
other co-ordinate authority than his could be allowed 
to exist on board the vessel ; or that an imperii(m 
in imperio could be established there by any possible 
means. If a division of authority were a thing in 
any respect or degree allowable under such circum- 
stances, where was the encroachment to end ? where 
was the line of separation to be drawn ? It is self- 
evident that such a policy would have inevitably 
entailed discord, conflict, and finally mutual de- 
stmotion ; and the dissolution of all order, security, 
and success in attaining the purposes of the expedi- 
tion would have ensued. When, therefore, those 
who deserted in August, 1854, returned to the ves- 

eel, they did so from necessity^ and they voluntarily 
K 18 
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placed themselves under the only jnrisdiction which 
there existed, or could exist, not only by force of 
law, but also by reason of the natural necessity of 
self-preservation under which the commander and 
his men rested. 

Thus matters stood when, in March, 1855, Dr. 
Kane discovered among his crew the iirst symptoms 
of a mutiny. Godfrey and Blake were detected 
frequently whispering mysteriously together; and 
after a careful scrutiny of their movements for some 
days, the commander came to the deliberate con> 
viction that they were preparing to desert The 
event clearly established the truth of this suspicion* 
On the 20th of March they were actually detected, 
as they were equipped and about to escape over the 
side of the vesseL The accomplishment of their 
purpose was, for the moment, defeated. They con- 
fessed their intention, asked for forgiveness, were for- 
given, and in an hour afterward Godfrey succeeded 
in deserting. As a matter of course, his leaving 
icUhout the consent of his commander was a very 
different act from that of the previous occasion, 
when Dr. Eane gave his written permission to all who 
might wish to leave. 

Godfrey immediately proceeded to the nearest 
Esquimaux settlement, at Etah, ninety miles dia* 
tant, where he continued to reside for some time. 
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Dr. Eane apprehended that it was his purpose to 
procure from Hans, the chief Esquimaux friend of 
the expedition, the only dog-sledge which the settle- 
ment possessed, and travel southward with it The 
services of this dog-sledge were indispensable to the 
existence of the crew of the Advance; for by its 
means Hans was occasionally able to convey to them 
some fresh walrus-meat. After ex^oying himself 
for some time at Etah, Godfrey returned to the 
vicinity of the deserted vessel in possession of the 
identical dog-sledge whose assistance was so inesti- 
mable. With it he brought some fresh provisions 
for the scurvy-eaten crew. This act was in itself 
very commendable; but criminal justice knows 
nothing of set-off; and the crimes of desertion and 
mutiny cannot be excused or justified by an act of 
benevolence and generosity. The example of God- 
frey in boldly defying the authority under whose 
control the expedition had been placed ; the proba- 
bility that he had returned to the brig in order to 
entice his former confederate away ; his evil counsel 
and influence upon the Esquimaux at Etah, by 
which they might in future be rendered hostile to the 
members of the expedition, and reftise them forther 
indispensable supplies; these grave considerations 
much overbalanced the trivial weight of a single act 
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of generosity in conveying some food to the starv- 
ing ftdventaiera. 

In truth, the future safety of the expedition de- 
pended upon the recapture of Godfrey, or upon the 
Bignal punishment of his mutiny. Accordingly^ 
when he approached the ressel, and his presence 
w&s discovered, he was ordered by the commander 
to come on board. Neither threats nor persuasions 
produced any effect upon him. During a short in* 
terval which ensued, in which Dr. Eane attempted 
to procure the necessary irons with which to re- 
strain him, he turned and fled. Then it was that, 
while he was still within practicable range, Dr. 
Kane sent a bullet vainly whizzing past his head. 
The irons in question were indispensable, inasmuch 
as the crew were all so much disabled with scurvy 
at that time, that it would have been impossible for 
them to control Godfrey without some additional 
means. 

Such are the unvarnished &ct8 which appertained 
to this transaction. The justification of Dr. Eane 
in the premises must be clearly evident to every 
impartial observer ; especially when the bearings of 
the great law of self-preservation in the case are 
taken into consideration ; for the commander greatly 
feared the influence which Godfrey might exert 
upon his indispensable allies at Etah. It is also 
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worthy of remark that, among the many labored 
reviews which have appeared of Dr» Kane's Narra* 
tive of his expedition, in which all the preceding 
£icts are minutely and boldly described by him, only 
a single journal of eminence has taken an unfavor- 
able or a censorious view of his attempt to punish 
this dangerous defiance of established and essential 
authority on the part of the deserter.* 

Having thus surveyed the life, described the 
genius, and vindicated the &me of this remarkable 
man, we may fitly conclude our task by quoting an 
admirable passage from that polished and classical 
eulogy which Christian eloquence has so impress- 
ively uttered over his tomb : 

^ EHsha Kent Kane, a name now to be pronounced 
in the simple dignity of history, was bred in the 
lap of science and trained in the school of peril, that 
he might consecrate himself to a philanthropic pur- 
pose to which so young he has fallen a martyr. The 
story of his life is already a fireside tale. Multi- 
tudes, in admiring fancy, have retraced his foot- 
prints, l^ow, that that brief career is closed in 
death, we recur to it with a mournful fondness, from 



* See the North Britieh EeYiew for JanuMrj, 1S57. The trtiole 
vw repobUshed in the American BcleoUo M«guine» edited bj W. JL 
Bidinllt in the April number, 1857. 
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the daring eiploits which formed the pastime of hia 
yonth, to the graver taakff to which he brought hia 
developed manhood. Though bom to eaae and 
elegance, when but a young student, used to acade* 
mic tastes and honors, we see him breaking away 
from the refinements of life into the rough paths of 
privation and danger. Through distant and varied 
.re^ons we follow him in his pursuit of scientific 
discovery and adventure. On the borders of China, 
within the unexplpred depths of the crater of Luzon, 
in India and Ceylon, in the islands of the Pacific, 
by the sources of the Kile, amid the frowning 
sphinxes of Egypt and the classic ruins of Greece, 
along the fevered coast of Africa, on the embattled 
plains of Mexico, we behold him everywhere blend- 
ing the enthusiasm of the scholar with the daring 
of the soldier and the research of the mati of science. 
The nation takes him to its heart with patriotic 
pride. In hopeful fimcy, a still brighter career is 
pictured before him, — when, alas ! the vision, while 
yet it dazzles, dissolves in tears. We awake to the 
sense of a loss which no contemporary at his age 
could occasion.'*'*' 



« 8m FoMnl BisooiirM dgliTered bj Ber. OhariM W. Shields, ia 
the Seoond PsresbTteruui Chnroh, PhiUdelphU, on the oooeaon of Dr. 
Xane'i obeeqniee. 



PART IL 

JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 



CHAPTER L 
fbemokt's youth and first bxpsditioks. 

John Chablbs Fbbmont was bom in Savannah, 
Georgia, in Janaary, 1818. He was the eldest son 
of a Piench emigrant of the same name, who bad 
fled to the Kew World from the destructive and 
terrific storms of the first French Revolution, — and 
Ann Beverly Whiting, a native of Gloucester county, 
Virginia, whose fiimily, belonging to the most 
respectable and aristocratic circle in the State, was 
related to that of George Washington. Fremont's 
faXher died in 1818, and the widowed mother then 
removed to Charleston, South Carolina, which city 
was destined to be the scene of the youthful sports 
and studies of one of the boldest and most gifted of 
American Explorers. 

Fremont's first opportunities of mental improve- 
ment were obtained in the office of Mr. Mitchell, a 
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distiiignished attorney of Charleston. Bat soon his 
marked displays of ability and of progress induced 
his benefactor to place him under the tuition of a 
professional instructor, Dr* Bobertson, who at that 
time conducted a select school in the capital of the 
State. Under this tutor Fremont's progress was 
very remarkable, and has been commemorated by a 
labored panegyric from the pen of his venbrable in- 
structor. His subsequent connection with Charleston 
College is said to have been suspended by his ardent 
attachment to a young lady of West Indian birth ; 
nor could either encouragements or threats dissolve 
the potent spell which her transcendent beauty 
had cast upon him. His neglect of his studies at 
length procured his expulsion from the institution,^- 
although at a subsequent period that stigma was 
removed. 

This misfortune produced no permanent injury to 
his prospects. With the elastic power which youth 
and genius alone possess, Fremont soon began to 
appreciate the importance of devoting his eneigies 
to some settled plan of life. He commenced to 
teach mathematics to a few youths of his acquaint- 
ance, and he also took charge of a regular evening 
school. In 1833, an opportunity occurred in which 
he could employ his talents and attainments in a 
higher and more extended sphere. The sloop-of^ 
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war ITatchez was sent by Jackson to the port of 
Gharleston, to aid in flappressing the movements 
and the resiBtance of the famoua Kallifiers; and 
Fremont obtained the appointment of teacher of 
mathematics on board of that veseeL He was then 
juet twenty years of age. Daring two years and a 
half he traveled with those who had been placed 
under his tuition during the cruise ci the ship. 

On his return from this expedition, Fremont re- 
solved to devote his attention to the science of sui^ 
veying and railroad-engineering. He made his first 
attempt in the examination of the projected route 
of the railway between Charleston and Augusta. 
In the execution of this task he explored a large 
portion of South Carolina and Tennessee; and 
amid the wild and rugged scenery which surrounded 
his path, be first acquired a fondness for those 
gigantic monuments and stupendous solitudes of 
nature among which, afterward, in a far-distant 
sphere, his chief triumphs and most remarkable 
achievements were destined to lie. Having finished 
his task here, he entered upon another reeonnaissanee 
of a portion of Georgia, North Carolina, and Ten* 
nessee, in company with a body of Cherokee Indians. 
The dreary months of the winter passed away in the 
execution of this work ; and in the ensuing spring 
he proceeded to explore the watem and the territo* 
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ries of the Upper Miedssippi, ander tiie guidance 
0f M. NiooUeti a French mmm of ability and dia? 
tinction. 

The years of 1888 and 1889 were employed by 
Fremont in the active daties of his appointment. 
He explored the greater part of the vast region 
lying between the Missonii and the upper rivers. 
After his return, a year was occupied in preparing 
for publication the abundant materials which his 
extended and acute observation had placed at hia 
command. A labored narrative, accompanied with 
maps and illustrations, was completed, — ^to the accu- 
Tticy and value of which Fremont's labors contri* 
buted no insignificant share. In 1841, he received 
an order fix>m Government to make a thorough 
examination of the river Des Moines, in Iowa, — on the 
banks of which the Fox and Sac Indians still re* 
tained their simple and primeval abodes. He suc- 
cessfully performed his task ; and immediately on 
his return to Washington he married the daughter 
of Senator Benton, of Missouri, to whom he had 
been for some time engaged. The ardent and 
youthful lovers thus united their destinies, in spite 
of the most strenuous opposition of the parents of 
the beautiful and determined bride. 

A few months only were appropriated by the 
happy pair to the ei\|oyment of hymeneal bliss; far 
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Fremoht had already been led to entertain large and 
expansive views in reference to the importance and 
grandeur of scientific explorations throughout the 
immense territories of the West ; and he was eager 
to commence the realization of his glowing concep- 
tions. He had already caught a glimpse of the high 
sphere and destiny for which his rare talents fitted 
him. The exploration, the settlement, the civiliza- 
tion of the vast territories of the remoter West con« 
stitute one of those magnificent and gorgeous trans- 
formations which are inherent in the progress and 
history of this continent ; and those capacious and 
sagacious minds which are able to grasp the full 
grandeur of the conception appreciate the importance, 
as well as the difficulty and the glory, of its realiza- 
tion. The intellect of Fremont was one of these. 
He perceived the inevitable destiny reserved in the 
future for this portion of an almost boundless con- 
tinent ; he saw that with advancing time the teem- 
ing and enterprising millions who then crowded the 
Atlantic States would burst through their original 
confines, and, like the multitudinous waves of the 
ocean, would rush forth, swelling over mountains, 
plains, and valleys, until their advancing billows 
would spread themselves out at last over the expan- 
sive shores of the Pacific deep. He resolved to devote 
his talents and energies to the accomplishment of 
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the preliminaiy steps which were necessary* to the 
fulfilment of this destiny; and to explore, define* 
and estimate the mighty realms which, though 
fitted soon to become the triumphant highway 
of great nations, remained at that period a mys- 
terious and un&miliar solitude. 

Impressed with these grand conceptions, Mr. 
Fremont, early in May, 1842, applied to Colonel 
Abert, the able chief of the Topographical Coix>8 
at Washington, for permission to explore the fron- 
tier lying beyond the Mississippi, together with the 
Bocky Mountains, — and especially that portion 
which lay in the vicinity of the South Pass ; with 
particular reference to obtaining information in 
reference to the most suitable and convenient route 
to be selected for the line of emigrant-travel across 
the mountains. By the end of May, permission 
had been granted and the necessary preparations 
completed. The indispensable philosophical instru- 
ments, arms, ammunition, and stores were provided, 
and twenty-five vcyagewrs were selected to accom- 
pany the bold adventurer in his daring and dan- 
gerous journey. 

Fremont pursued his route along the bed of the 
Platte River and carefully explored the &mous 
Bouth Pass. He thence proceeded to the Wind 
Biver Peak of the Bocky Mountiuns, and returned 
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by way of the Leap fork of tlie Platte Bi ver. Many 
thrilling incidents and perilous escapes attended 
his progress during this expedition. At Fort La- 
ramie, hundreds of miles from the extreme limits 
of civilization, he found himself surrounded by 
hostile and treacherous Indians. Destruction seemed 
to threaten his farther advance. The boldest and 
most experienced guides warned him not to con- 
tinue his journey. Even **Elt Carson," whose 
fortitude and heroism have long been famous amid 
the primeval solitudes and imminent perils of the 
remoter West, expressed the opinion that the state 
of the countiy through which they proposed to 
travel was exceedingly dangerous. But nothing 
could deter the daring adventurer from the pro- 
secution of his appointed work. While dining 
at Fort Platte, a party of hostile Indians came 
in, who endeavored to persuade the travellers not 
to venture farther. A conference was held with 
them. Complaints of hostility and aggression were 
made on both sides. One of the tawny braves, 
named the JSnWs Taily was chief spokesman for the 
savages, and declaimed with no mean energy and 
effect respecting the injuries and the encroachments 
of the whites. The council was at last abruptly 
broken up, and Fremont determined to advance, 
regardless of the apprehensions which had already 
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been excited. The event jastified his detennina- 
Hon. The Indians, overawed by his resolution 
and self-relianoei and dreading the superior effi- 
ciency of the fire-arms of the party, assiuled them 
no more* 

Fremont's route lay among the rugged peaks 
of the Bocky Mountains, which he thoroughly 
explored. He carefully made observations with 
the barometer and with the scientific instruments 
with which he was provided. He ascended, after 
infinite labor and risk, the lofty summit of the 
Wind Biver Peak, the highest eminence of the 
Bocky Mountains, which had never before been 
trodden by the adventurous foot of man. It rises 
nearly fourteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; and the view which greeted his eye fix>m 
this magnificent elevation was as extended and as 
sublime as the imagination of man can conceive. 
Toward the west, innumerable lakes and streams 
poured their abundant waters toward the bosom of 
the Pacific and the Gulf of California. In another 
direction the pellucid fountains glittered to his view 
from which fiowed the sources of the great Missouri 
Biver. To the north, an endless Bmy of snowy 
mountains stretched away in the distance. Nearer 
at hand, the rugged and diversified outiines of the 
neighboring crags and eminences appeared more 
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distincUy. Fremont stood on a point which towered 
three thousand five hundred feet above all the sur- 
rounding objects. The rocky apex of the mountain 
he found to be composed of gneiss. On that sum- 
mit he made various scientific observations^ and at 
length descended from his perilous position without 
accident His only companion during this aeriel 
excursion was a summer bee, the welcome pioneer 
of civilization, which, as the bold explorer was 
gazing from the summit upon the distant and diver- 
sified realms beneath him, came within his friendly 
grasp, borne along upon the highest breezes of the 
Becky Mountains. 

This memorable ascent and its accompanying 
incidents deserve to be narrated in the vivid lan- 
guage of the explorer himself: — 

'^When we had secured strength for the day 
(August 15) by a hearty breakfast, we covered what 
remained, which was enough for one meal, with 
rocks, in order that it might be safe from any ma- 
rauding bird, and, saddling our mules, turned our 
fnces once more toward the peaks. This time we 
determined to proceed quietly and cautiously, deli- 
berately resolved to accomplish our object if it were 
within the compass of human means. We were of 
opinion that a long defile which lay to the left of 
yesterday's route would lead us to the foot of the 
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main peak. Oar mnles had been refreshed by ihm 
fine grass in the little ravine at the Island camp^ 
and we intended to ride np the defile as fiur as pos- 
sible, in order to hosband onr strength for the main 
ascent Thongh this was a fine passage, still, it was 
a defile of the most rugged mountains known, and 
we had many a rough and steep slippery place to 
cross before reaching the end. In this place the 
eun rarely shone ; snow lay along the border of the 
small stream which flowed through it, and ocoi^ 
sional icy passages made the footing of the mules 
very insecure, and the rocks and ground were moist 
with the trickling waters in this spring of mighty 
rivers. We soon had the satis&ction to find our* 
selves riding along the huge wall which forms the 
central summits of the chain. There at last it rose 
by our sides, a nearly perpendicular wall of granite, 
terminating two thousand to three thousand feet 
above our heads in a serrated line of broken, jagged 
cones. We rode on until we came almost imm^ 
diately below the mun peak, which I denominated 
the Bnow Peak, as it exhibited more snow to the 
eye than any of the neighboring summits. Here 
were three small lakes of a green color, each of 
perhaps a thousand yards in diameter, and appa- 
i^ntly very deep. These lay in a kind of chasm, 
and, according to the barometer, we had attained 
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trat a jfow bandred feet above fhe udand lake. The 
iMurometer here stood at 20.450, attached thermo- 
meter TO"". 

^We managed to get our mules up to a little 
iMQch about a hundred feet above the lakes, and 
tamed them loose to graze. During our rough 
Tide to this place they had exhibited a wonderful 
rarefootedness. Parts of the defile were filled with 
angular, sharp fragments of rock, three or four and 
eight or ten feet cubic; and among these they had 
worked their way, leaping from one narrow point to 
another, rarely mabdng a false step, and giving us 
no occasion to dismount. Having divested our- 
selves of every unnecessary encumbrance, we com- 
menced the ascent. This time, like experienced 
travellers, we did not press ourselves, but climbed 
leisurely, sitting down so soon as we found breath 
beginning to fail. At intervals we reached places 
where a number of springs gushed from the rocks, 
and about one thousand eight hundred feet above 
tiie lakes came to the snow-line. From this point 
our progress was uninterrupted climbing. Hitherto 
I had worn a pair of thick moccasins, with soles of 
parJlSehej but here I put on a light, thin pair, which 
I had brought for the purpose, as now the use of 
our toes became necessary to a further advance. I 
availed myself of a sort of comb of the mountain, 
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which stood against the wall like a buttress, and 
which the wind and the solar radiation, joined to 
the steepness of the smooth rock, had kept almost 
entirely free firom snow. Up this I made mj way 
rapidly. Oar cautions method of advancing in the 
outset had spared my strength; and, with the ex- 
ception of a slight disposition to headache, I felt no 
remains of yesterday's illness. In a few minutes 
we reached a point where the buttress was over- 
banpng, and there was no other way of surmount- 
ing the difficulty than by passing around one side 
of it, which was the face of a vertical precipice of 
several hundred feet 

*^ Putting hands and feet in the crevices between 
the blocks, I succeeded in getting over it, and, when 
I reached the top, found my companions in a small 
valley below. Descending to them, we continued 
climbing, and in a short time reached the crest I 
sprang upon the summit, and another step would 
have precipitated me into an immense snow-field 
five hundred feet below. To the edge of this field 
was a sheer icy precipice ; and then, with a gradual 
fall, the field sloped off for about a mile, until it 
struck the foot of another lower ridge. I stood on 
a narrow crest, about three feet in width, with an 
inclination of about 20'' N. 5V E. As soon as I had 
gratified the first feeling of curiosity, I descended, 
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and each man ascended in his turn; for I would 
only allow one at a time to monnt the unstable and 
precarious slab, which it seemed a breath would 
liurl into the abyss below. We mounted the baro* 
meter in the snow of the summit, and^ fixing a 
ramrod in a crevice, unfurled the national flag to 
wave in the breeze where never flag waved before. 
During our morning's ascent, we had met no sign 
of animal lifa except the small sparrow-like bird 
already mentioned. A stillness the most profound, 
and a terrible solitude, forced themselves constantly 
on the mind as the great features of the place. 
Here, on the summit, where the stillness was abso- 
lute, unbroken by any sound, and the solitude com- 
plete, we thought ourselves beyond the region of 
animated life; but while we were sitting on the 
rock, a solitary bee {bronius^ the humble-bee) came 
winging his flight from the eastern- valley, and lit 
on the knee of one of the men. 

^^It was a strange place— the icy rock and the 
highest peak of the Becky Mountains — ^for a lover 
of warm sunshine and flowers; and we pleased 
ourselves with the idea that he was the first of his 
species to cross the mountain-barrier^ — a solitary 
pioneer to foretell the advance of civilization. I 
believe that a moment's thought would have made 
us let him continue his way unharmed ; but we 
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carried out tbe law of this conntrj, where all ani* 
mated natare eeems at war, and, seizing him imme- 
diatelji pat him in at leaet a fit place, — ^in the leaves 
of a large book, among the flowers we had collected 
on, onr way. The barometer stood at 18.298, the 
attached thermometer at 44^ ; giving for the elera* 
tion of this summit thirteen thousand fire hundred 
and sevenly feet above the Gulf of Mexico, which 
may be called the highest flight of the bee. It ia 
certainly the highest known flight of that insect. 
From the description given by Mackenzie of the 
mountains where he crossed them, with that of a 
French officer still fiurther to the north, and Colonel 
Long's measurements to the south, joined to the 
opinion of the oldest traders of the country, it is 
presumed that this is the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains. The day was sunny and bright, but a 
slight shining mist hung over the lower pluns, 
which interfered with our view of the surrounding 
country. On one side we overlooked innumerable 
lakes and streams, the spring of the Colorado of 
the Gulf of California, and on the other was the 
Wind River Valley, where were the heads of the 
Yellowstone branch of the Missouri; far to the 
north, we just could discover the snowy heads of die 
Drais TiUms^ where were the source of the Missouri 
and Columbia Rivers ; and at the southern extremity 
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of the ridge, the peaks were plainly visible among 
which were some of the springs of the Nebraska or 
Platte Biver. Aroand as, the whole scene had one 
main striking fisature, which was that of terrible 
convulsion. Parallel to its length, the ridge was 
split into chasms and fissures, between which rose 
the thin lofty walls, terminated with slender mina* 
rets and columns. According to the barometer, the 
little crest of the wall on which we stood was three 
thousand five hundred and seventy feet above that 
place, and two thousand seven hundred and eighty 
above the little lakes at the bottom, immediately at 
our feet. Our camp at the Two Hills (an astrono- 
mical station) bore south 8^ east, which, with a 
bearing afterward obtained firom a fixed position, 
enabled us to locate the peak. The bearing of the 
Traia TUcna was north 60° west, and the direction 
of the central bridge of the Wind River Mountains 
south S9^ east 

'^The summit^rock was gneiss, succeeded by 
sienitic gneiss. Sienite and feldspar succeeded in 
our descent to the snow-liue, where we found a 
feldspathic granite. I had remarked that the noise 
produced by the explosion of our pistols had the 
usual degree of loudness, but was not in the least 
prolonged, expiring almost instantaneously. Having 
now made what observations our means afibrded, 
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we proceeded to descend. We had accomplished 
an object of laudable ambition, and beyond the 
strict order of oar instructions. We had climbed 
the loftiest peak of the Hocky Mountains, and 
looked down upon the snow a thousand feet below, 
and, standing where never human foot had stood 
before, felt the exultation of first explorers. It was 
about two o'clock when we left the summit; and 
when we reached the bottom the sun had already 
sunk behind the wall and the day was drawing to a 
dose. It would have been pleasant to have lingered 
here and on the summit longer; but we hurried 
away as rapidly as the ground would permit, for it 
was an object to regain our party as soon as possible, 
not knowing what accident the next hour might 
bring forth. 

*^ We reached our deposit of provisions at night- 
fietlL Here was not the inn which awaits the tired 
traveUer on his return from Mont Blanc, or the 
orange-groves of South America, with their refresh- 
ing juices and soft fragrant air; but we found our 
little cache of dried meat and coffee undisturbed. 
Though the moon was bright, the road was full 
of precipices, and the £atigue of the day bad been 
great We therefore abandoned the idea of rejoin- 
ing our friends, and lay down on the rock, and, in 
spite of the cold, slept soundly." 
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^^Auffust 24. — ^We started before sunrise, intend- 
ing to break&st at Gk>at Island. Mr. Preass ac- 
companied me, and with us were five of our best 
men. Here appeared no scarcity of water; and 
we took on board, with various instruments and 
baggage, provisions for ten or twelve days. We 
paddled down the river rapidly, for our little craft 
was light as a duck on the water; and the sun had 
been some time risen, when we heard before us a 
hollow roar, which we supposed to be that of a fsX\ 
of which we had heard a vague rumor, but whose 
exact locality no one had been able to describe to 
us. We were approaching a ridge, through which 
the river passes by a place called * canon,' (pro- 
nounced canycm,) a Spanish word signifjdng a piece 
of artillery, the barrel of a gun, or any kind of 
tube, and which, in this country, has been adopted 
to describe the passage of a river between perpen- 
dicular rocks of great height, which frequently 
approach each other so closely overhead as to form 
a kind of tunnel over the stream, which foams 
along below, half choked up by fallen fragments. 

<<We passed three cataracts in succession, where 
perhaps one hundred feet of smooth water inter- 
vened, and finally, with a shout of pleasure at our 
success, issued from our tunnel into open day 
beyond. We were so delighted with the perform- 
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auoe of oar boat, and ao confident in her powers, 
that we would not have hesitated to leap a &11 <^ 
ten feet with her. We pnt to shore for breakfitst at 
some willows on the right bank, immediately below 
the month of the canon; for it was now eight 
o'clock, and we had been working since dajligh^ 
and were all wet, £fttigaed, and hnngry. 

^^ We re-embarked at nine o'clock, and in aboat 
twenty minutes reached the next canon. Landing 
on a rocky shore at its commencement, we ascended 
the ridge to reconnoitre. Portage was oat of the 
question. So £Bur as we could see, the jagged rocks 
pointed out the coarse of the canon, mi a wending 
line of seven or eight miles. It was simply a nanpw, 
dark chasm in the rock; and here the perpendicnlar 
fiu^es were much higher than in the previous pass,^* 
being at this end two hundred to three hundred, and 
farther down, as we afterward ascertained, five hun- 
dred feet in vertical height Our previoos success had 
made us bold, and we determined again to run the 
cation. Every thing was secured as firmly as possible^ 
and, having divested ourselves of the greater part c^ 
our clothing, we pushed into the stream. To save our 
chronometer from accident, Mr. Preuss took it and 
attempted to proceed along the shore on the manses 
of rock, which in places were piled up on either 
side; but, after he had walked aibout five tuinates» 
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every tbing like shore disappeared, and tbe rertical 
wall came squarely down into the water. He there- 
fore waited until we oame up. An ugly pass lay 
before ns. We had made fast to the stem of the 
boat a strong rope abont fifty feet long, and three 
of the men clambered along among the locks and 
with this rope let her down slowly through the pass. 
In several places high rocks lay scattered about in 
the channel ; and in HtxB narrows it required all oar 
strength and skill to avoid staving the boat on the 
sharp points. In one of these the boat proved a 
fittle too broad, and stuck &st for an instant, while 
the water flew over us : fortunately, it was but for 
an instant, as our united strength forced her imme- 
diately through. The water swept overboard only 
a sextant and a pair of saddle-bags. I caught the 
sextant as it passed by me, but the saddle-bags 
became the prey of the whirlpools. We reached 
tbe place where Mr. Preuss was standing, took him 
on board, and, with the aid of the boat, put the 
men with the rope on the succeeding pile of rocks^ 
We found this passage much worse than the pre- 
vious one, and our position was rather a bad one. 
To go back was impossible ; before us the cataract 
was a sheet of foam, and, shut up in the chasm by 
the rocks, which in some places seemed almost to 
meet overhead, the roar of water wae deafening. 
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We puahed off again; bat, after makiog a litda 
distance, the force of the current became too great 
for the men on shore, and two of them let go the 
rope. Lajeunesse, the third man, hung on, and was 
jerked head-foremost into the river from a rook 
about twelve feet high; and down the boat shot 
like an arrow, Basil following us in the rapid cur- 
rent, and exerting all his strength to keep in mid- 
channel, — ^his head only seen occasionally, like a black 
spot in the white foam. How &r he went I do not 
exactly know, but we succeeded in turning the boat 
mto an eddy below. ^Ori Dieu!* said Basil Lajeu- 
nesse, as he arrived immediately after us ; ^je croia 
bim que fai nagi tm demi milk.' He had owed his 
life to his skill as a swimmer, and I determined to 
take him and the two others on board and trust to 
skill and fortune to reach the other end in safety. 
We placed ourselves on our knees, with the short 
paddles in our hands, the most skilful boatman 
being at the bow, and again we commenced our 
rapid descent. 

*<We cleared rock after rock, and shot past fall 
after £bi11, our little boat seeming to play with the 
cataract We became flushed with success and 
familiar with the danger, and, yielding to the ex- 
citement of the occasion, broke forth together into 
a Canadian boat-song. Singing, or rather shouting, 
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tee dashed along, and were, I believe, in the midst 
of the choms, when the boat struck a concealed 
lock immediately at the foot of a fall, which whirled 
her oyer in an instant. Three of oar men could not 
swim, and mj first feeling was to assist them and 
save some of our effects; but a sharp concussion or 
two convinced me that I had not yet saved myself. 
A few strokes brought me into an eddy, and I landed 
on a pile of rocks on the left side. Looking around, 
I saw that Mr. Preuss had gained the shore on the 
same side, about twenty yards below ; and a little 
climbing and swimming soon brought him to my 
side. On the opposite side, against the wall, lay 
the boat, bottom up ; and Lambert was in the act 
of saving Descoteaux, whom he had grasped by the 
hair, and who could not swim. ^Ldcfie pas^* said 
he, as I afterward learned, — ^Idehe pas, eher frire.* 
^OrainspaSj' was the reply; *je m'en tais momvr avcmt 
que de te Idcher.' Such was the reply of courage and 
generosity in the danger. For a hundred yards 
below, the current was covered with floating books 
and boxes, bales and blankets, and scattered articles 
of clothing; and so strong and boiling was the 
stream^ that even our heavy instruments, which 
were all in cases, kept on the sur&ce, and the 
sextant, circle, and the long, black box of the tele> 
scope, were in view at once. For a moment I was 
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Bomewhat disheartened. All oar books, almoet 
every record of the joumey, our joamals and re- 
gisters of astronomical and barometrical observa- 
tions, had been lost in a moment. Bat it was no 
time to indulge in regrets; and I immediately aei 
about endeavoring to save something from the 
wreck. Making ourselves understood as well as 
possible by signs, (for nothing could be heard in the 
roar of waters,) we commenced our operations. Of 
every thing on board, the only article that had been 
saved was my double-barrelled gun, which Desoo* 
teaux had caught and dung to with drowning 
tenacity. The men continued down the river on 
the left bank. Mr. Preuss and myself descended 
on the side we were on; and Lajeunesse, with a 
paddle in his hand, jumped on the boat alone and 
continued down the canon. She was now light, and 
cleared every bad place with much less difficulty. 
In a short time he was joined by Lambert, and the 
search was continued for about a mile and a hal^ 
which was as &r as the boat could proceed in the 
pass. 

^* Here the walls were about live hundred feet high, 
and the fragments of rocks from above had choked 
the river into a hollow pass but one or two feet above 
the surface. Through this and the intersticeB of 
the rock the water found its way. Favored beyond 
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oar expectationsy all of our registers had been re^ 
covered, with the exception of one of my journals, 
which contained the notes and incidents of travel, 
and topographical descriptions, a number of scattered 
astronomical observations, — principallj meridian 
altitudes of the sun, — and our barometrical register 
west of Laramie. Fortunately, our other journals 
contained duplicates of the most important baro* 
metrical observations which had been taken in the 
mountains. These, with a few scattered notes, were 
all that had been preserved of our meteorological 
observation. In addition to these, we saved the 
circle ; and these, with a few blankets, constituted 
every thing that had been rescued from the waters." 
After a 'toilsome journey of some days, the party 
reached Ooat Island. On the 17th of October they 
arrived at St. Louis, whence Mr. Fremont proceeded 
rapidly to Washington, in order to lay the results 
of his expedition before Ihe proper authorities. 
Throughout the whole extent of his journey he 
had made barometrical observations, astronomical 
researches, and investigations in every department 
of science for which any fiEtcilities existed on his 
route. The results of his labors he condensed into 
a brief report of ninety pages, — a document which 
may justly be denominated as a production of supe* 
yior ability and great value. 

15» 



CHAPTER IL 

INCIDK5XS OV COL. FEBMOKT*S 8E0OKD BXPEDITIOK. 

Fbbmoht'b first expedition was but a precaroor 
and an incentive to other and more ambitions ven^ 
tnres. He had proved himself to be so admirably 
adapted to the achievement of the most important 
results, as an explorer of new and difficult regions^ 
that shortly after his return to Washington he was 
instructed by Gk>vemment to connect the explorar 
tions which he had already made, with the surveys 
of the Pacific coast and Columbia River, which had 
been completed by the Expedition of Captain Wilkes 
to the South Seas. A party of Americans, Cana- 
dians, and Indians, thirty-nine in number, was now 
placed under his command. The expedition waa 
well provided widi arms and ammunition, with 
camp-equipage and scientific instruments, and with 
an abundance of stores. The route chosen by the 
leader on this occasion was different from that pui^ 
sued on the former: it lay along the valley of the 
Kansas River, to the head of the Arkansas. By 
this route the unsolved problem of a new road to 
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Oregon and California wonld receiye special at* 
tenlion, and probably would attain a Bnccessfiil 
■olntion. 

Fremont started forth from the village of Kansas 
in May, 1848 ; but scarcely had he passed the ont- 
skirt of civilization, when the ignoble spirit of 
jealousy, which superior merit always awakens, 
had already been at work at Washington, and pro- 
cared the issue of orders commanding the return 
of the expedition. The wife of Colonel Fremont 
opened the letter which contained this unwelcome 
information, and refused to despatch it after her 
husband, — as she well knew the heavy and uiijust 
blow which its contents would inflict upon his aspir- 
ing and enthusiastic spirit; nor was he aware of the 
existence of such an order until his return a year 
afterward to Washington. 

All that immense re^on of country which inter- 
vened between the Bocky Mountains and the Pacific 
tttill remained in a very great measure a terra m^ 
eoffnila, and Fremont resolved to throw it open to 
the acquaintance of mankind. He arrived at the 
tide-water region of the Columbia River in No- 
vember. Here was situated a station of the British 
Hudson Bay Fur Company; and, while delaying 
here a short period to recruit his company, he 
formed his future plans. He resolved to cross the 
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great nnknown region by foUowiog a ooatfcMflt line 
from the Lower Colambia to the Upper C!olorado 
of the Galf of California. He started forth in the 
oommeneement of wiater, and eoon deep enowa 
impeded the progreaa of the expedition. He tr»> 
▼elled over vaet and unknown wastes, through, 
ragged mountains and inhospitable deserts. For 
hundreds of miles the daring adventurers climbed 
amid dangerous precipices and slippery crags. 
Daring eleven months they were never out of sight 
of the snow. Hostile Indians frequently hovered 
around their path. The members of the expedition 
were often overcome by the perils and sufferings of 
the way. Sometimes a heavily-laden mule slimmed 
fi^m the veige of some dizsy clif^ and, after tum^ 
bling down for hundreds of feet between unfathom* 
able gorges, was dashed to pieces at the bottom* 
The slow and mournful procession of foeble and 
starving skeletons, both of men and beasts, crawled 
like a disabled serpent along the dangerous heights 
and bridle-paths of their mountain way, surrounded 
by the deep snows of the Bierra Nevada, and by all 
the awful incidents of a wintry march amid the 
rudest fiustnesses and solitudes of nature. Aft^ a 
perilous journey of many months, the expedition 
arrived at Sutter's Settlement, in the Valley of the 
Sacramento. Thence they proceeded to San Jo9r 
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qnin. Daring the progress of their journey they 
explored the Great Salt Lake, the Utah Lake, the 
Little Salt Lake, and the moantains of the Sierra 
Kevada. Daring the sammer portion of their 
ioamey they had navigated rapid and dangeroaa 
TiTers with frail boats obtained from the neighbor- 
ing Indians. They had travelled three thoasand 
five handred miles by land and water, and had ex- 
plored the vast domains of Oregon and Northern 
California. Exposare and suffering had carried off 
some of the boldest and strongest of the men ; bat 
the gallant leader condncted the larger portion of 
his company in safety to the boundaries of Call- 
Ibmia, and thus completed a journey which, for the 
dii^lay of intrepid endurance, of unconquerable 
determination, and of skilful management, is not 
eorpassed by the achievements of the most noted 
conquerors or adventurers of modem times. 

Some of the thrilling incidents of this expedition 
are thus narrated by its intrepid commander: 

^SeptenAer'S, — A calm, clear day, with a sunrise- 
temperature of 41^. In view of our present enter- 
prise, a part of the equipment of the boat had been 
made to consist in three air-tight bags, about three 
feet long, and capable each of containing five gal- 
lons. These had been filled with water the night 
before, and were now placed in the boat, with our 
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bhmkets and instnunents, conaiBliiig of a bqz- 
tanty telescope, spy-glass, thennometer, and baro- 
meter. 

^'We left the camp at sunrise, and had a verf 
pleasant voyage down the river, in whidi there was 
generally eight or ten feet of water, deepening as 
we neared the mouth in the latter part of the day. 
In the course of the morning we discovered that 
two of the cylinders leaked so much as to require 
one man constantly at the bellows, to keep them 
sufficiently full of air to support the boat. Although 
we had made a very early start, we loitered so much 
on the way — stopping every now and then, and 
floating silently along, to get a shot at a goose or a 
duck — ^that it was late in the day when we reached 
the outlet. The river here divided into several 
branches, filled vdth fluvials, and so very shallow 
that it was with difficulty we could get the boat 
along, being obliged to get out and wade. We 
encamped on a low point among rushes and young 
willows, where there was a quantity of drift-wood, 
which served for our fires. The evening was mild 
and clear: we made a pleasant bed of the young 
willows; and geese and ducks enough had been 
killed for an abundant supper at night and for 
breakfast the next morning. The stillness of the 
night was enlivened by millions of water-fowl* 
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Latitude (by observation) 41^ 11^ 26^\ and lon- 
gitude 112° 11' 80". 

*^ September 9. — The day was clear and calm; the 
thermometer at sanrise at 49°. As nsoal with the 
trappers on the eve of any enterprise, our people 
had made dreams, and theirs happened to be a bad 
one^— one which always preceded evil, — and conse- 
quently they looked very gloomy this morning; but 
we hurried through our breakfast in order to make 
an early start and have all the day before us for 
our adventure. The channel in a short distance 
became so shallow that our navigation was at an 
end, being merely a sheet of soft mud, with a few 
inches of water, and sometimes none at all, forming 
the low-water shore of the lake. All this place was 
absolutely covered with flocks of screaming plover. 
We took off our clothes, and, getting overboard, 
commenced dragging the boat, — ^making, by this 
operation, a very curious trail, and a very disagree- 
able smell in stirring up the mud, as we sank above 
the knee at every step. The water here was still 
fresh, with only an insipid and disagreeable taste, 
probably derived from the bed of fetid mud. After 
proceeding in this way about a mile, we came to a 
small black ridge on the bottom, beyond which the 
water became suddenly salt, beginning gradually 
to deepen, and the bottom was sandy and firm. It 
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wa0 a remarkable diviBion, separating the freak 
waterB of the rivers from the briny water of tlie 
lake, which was entirely saturaied with common salt. 
Pushing oar little vessel across the narrow boun- 
daiy, we sprang on board, and at length were afloat 
on the waters of the unknown sea. 

^^ We did not steer for the moantainons islands, 
but directed our oonrse toward a lower one, which, 
it had been dedded, we should first visit, the sum» 
mit of which was formed like the crater at the upper 
end of Bear River Valley. So long as we could 
touch the bottom with our paddles, we were very 
gay; but gradually, as the water deepened, we 
became more still in our frail bateau of gum clotfa 
distended with air and with pasted seams. Although 
the day waa very calm, there was a considerable 
fwell on the lake; and there were white patches 
of foam on the sur&ce, which were slowly moving 
to the southward, indicating the set of a current in 
that direction, and recalling the recollection of the 
whirlpool-stories. The water continued to deepen 
as we advanced, — ^the lake becoming almost trans 
parently clear, of an extremely beautiful bright^ 
green color; and the spray, which was thrown into 
the boat and over our clothes, was directly converted 
into a crust of common salt, which covered also our 
hands and arms. < Captain,' said Carson, who for 
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some time had been looking Bospiciously at some 
wbitening appeanuioes outside the nearest island, 
^ what are those yonder ? won't yon just take a look 
with the glass?' We ceased paddling for a momenti 
and foond them to be the caps of the waves that 
were be^nning to break under the force of a strong 
breeze that was coming up the lake. 

^ The form of the boat seemed to be an admirable 
one, and it rode on the waves like a water-bird; but, 
at the same time, it was slow in its progress. When 
we were little more than half-way across the reach, 
two of the divisions between the cylinders gave 
way, and it required the constant use of the bellows 
to keep in a sufficient quantity of air. For a long 
time we scarcely seemed to approach our island ; but 
gradually we worked across the rougher sea of the 
open channel, into the smoother water under the 
lee of the island, and began to discover that what 
we took for a long row of pelicans ranged on the 
beach were only low cliffs whitened with salt by 
the spray of the waves; and about noon we reached 
the shore, the transparency of the water enabling 
us to see the bottom at a considerable depth. 

** It was a handsome broad beach where we landed, 
behind which the hill, into which the island was 
gathered, rose somewhat abruptly ; and a point of 
rock at one end enclosed it in a sheltering way; and, 
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as there was an abundance of drift-wood along the 
shore, it offered us a pleasant encampment We 
did not suffer our fra^le boat to touch the sharp 
rocks, but, getting overboard, discharged the bag- 
gage, and, lifting it gently out of the water, carried 
it to the upper part of the beach, which was com- 
posed of very small fragments of rock. 

*' Among the successive banks of the beach, formed 
by the action of the waves, our attention, as we 
approached the island, bad been attracted by one, 
ten to twenty feet in breadth, of a dark-brown color. 
Being more closely examined, this was found to be 
composed, to the depth of seven or eight and twelve 
inches, entirely of the larvm of insects, of, in com* 
mon language, of the skids of worms, about the 
size of a grain of oats, which had been washed up 
by the waters of the lake. 

^^The cliffs and masses of rock along the shore 
were whitened by an incrustation of salt where the 
waves dashed up against them; and the evaporating 
water, which had been left in holes and hollows on 
the sur&ce of the rocks, was covered with a crust 
of salt about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
It appeared strange that, in the midst of this grand 
reservoir, one of our greatest wants lately had been 
salt Exposed to be more perfectly dried in the 
Bun, this became very white and fine, having the 
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QMial flavor of very excellent common salt, without 
anj foreign taste; bat only a little was collected for 
present use, as there was in it a number of small 
black insects. 

^^ Carrying with us the barometer and other in- 
struments, in the afternoon we ascended to the 
highest point of the island, — a bare, rocky peak, eight 
hundred feet above the lake. Standing on the 
summit, we enjoyed an extended view of the lake, 
enclosed in a basin of rugged mountains, which 
sometimes left marshy flats and extensive bottoms 
between them and the shore, and in other places 
eame directly down into the water with bold and 
precipitous hhxSs. Following with our glasses the 
irregular shores, we searched for some indications 
oi a communication with other bodies of water or 
the entrance of other rivers; but the distance was 
so great that we could make out nothing with 
certainty. To the southward, several peninsular 
mountains, three thousand or four thousand feet 
high, entered the lake, appearing, so far as the 
distance and our position enabled us to determine, 
to be connected by flats and low ridges with the 
mountains in the rear. These are probably the 
blands usually indicated on maps of this region as 
entirely detached from the shore. The season of 
our operations was when the waters were at their 
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lowMt stage. At the Beason of liigh waten in the 
springy it is probable that the manhes and low 
gronndB are overflowed, and the snrfiBuse of the lake 
considerably greater. In several places the view 
was of unlimited extent,— -here and there a rocky 
islet appearing above the water at a great distance; 
and beyond, every thing was vagae and undefined. 
As we looked over the vast expanse of water spread 
out beneath us, and strained our eyes along the 
silent shores over which hung so much doubt and 
uncertainty, and which were so full of interest to 
us, I could hardly repress the almost irresistible 
desire to continue our exploration ; but the lengthen- 
ing snow on the mountains was a plain indication 
of the advancing season, and our frail linen boat 
appeared so insecure that I was unwilling to trust 
our lives to the uncertainties of the lake. I there* 
fore unwillingly resolved to terminate our survey 
here, and remain satisfied for the present with what 
we had been able to add to the unknown geography 
of the region. We felt pleasure also in remember- 
ing that we were the first who, in traditionaiy annals 
of the country, had visited the islands^ and broken, 
with the cheerful sound of human voices, the loikf 
solitude of the place. From the point where we 
were standing, the ground fell off on every side to 
the water, giving us a perfect view of the islandt 
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widoh IB twelve or thirteen miles in circnmferenoey 
being simply a rocl^ hill, on which there is neither 
water nor trees of any kind, although the FtemanHa 
verrniculariSj which was in great abundance, might 
•asily be mistaken for timber at a distance." 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ooL. Fremont's third expepition, and its results. 

OoLOHSL Frbhont spent the remaiader of 1844 
in preparing for the press the reports of the expe- 
dition which he had just completed. Early in the 
ensuing spring he commenced his third great expo- 
ditdon, the ohject of which was to explore the interior 
region known as the Great Basin, and the maritime 
country of Oregon and California. Some months 
were spent by him in examining the head-waters of 
the great rivers in that region, which flow in differ* 
ent directions into both oceans. In October, 1845, 
he again reached the Great Salt Lake. He encoun* 
tered many strange adventures in exploring the 
country which has since become the &miliar home of 
the disciples of Joseph Smith, the Mormon impostor. 
He travelled thence southward toward the confines 
of California, and visited the tract which has since 
become well known under the title of Mariposas. 
At length he reached the confines of the ^' Great 
California Valley," in which is situated the city ot 
Monterey. Here he was met by an unexpected 
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order from General Castro, the Mexican governor 
of the territory, which had not yet become annexed 
to the American Confederacy, denouncing him and 
his associates as robbers and highwaymen, and com- 
manding them to advance no farther into California. 
Fremont's party then amounted to sixty men, who 
were furnished with two hundred horses and an 
abundance of ammunition. Castro immediately 
assembled a body of troops to attack Fremont, in a 
stronghold to which he had retired in a mountain 
overlooking Monterey. Here he fortified himself 
so effectually, and presented so formidable a front, 
that Castro changed his purpose and withdrew his 
forces. But Fremont had now conceived the idea 
of exploring the territory of the Wah-lah-math 
Indians and the TIa-math lakes, in the interior of 
Oregon, which seemed to offer inviting inducements 
to lead to their further examination. 

On the 8th of May, Fremont commenced his jour- 
ney through this romantic re^on filled with lofty 
mountains, with placid lakes, with flowing rivers, 
and with fertile plains. One of the incidents con« 
nected with this portion of his adventures deserves 
to be more minutely detailed. As Fremont and his 
party rode along the base of an unfrequented moun- 
tain, suddenly two horsemen appeared, approaching 
in the path before them. They were portion of $ 
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guard of ux American soldiers who were oondactp 
ing the bearer of Gk>yemment despatches to th« 
United States consul at Monterey; who had also 
been introsted with some letters and papers for 
Fremont. These two men informed the latter that 
the five persons whom they had left behind were in 
very great peril of attack from the hostile Indians; 
and that they themselves had hastened forward for 
assistance. Fremont immediately determined to 
advance to their rescue. With ten picked men he 
rode sixty miles in a day, and at evening he for* 
tunately met Lieutenant Gillespie, the object of his 
search, still slowly advancing, aod still unharmed. 
The letters which he conveyed to Fremont ordered 
him to return to California and there labor to 
counteract the schemes which the British Gk>vern« 
ment was then making to obtain the annexation 
of that golden territory to the British crown. These 
letters were accompanied with others from his wife 
and mother, which were still more welcome to him. 
That night which brought to the bold adventurer, 
amid the distant and unknown solitudes of those 
primeval mountains, such cherished missives of re> 
znembrance and affection from those whom he loved 
so well, was fraught with an adventure of rare and 
solemn interest, and one which wellnigh proved to 
be his last. The camp was pitched upon the shors 
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of one of the placid lakes which lie embosomed in the 
midst of the mountains. The horses were picketed, 
as nsaaly with long halters, near at hand, to feed 
npon the grass. The men, fourteen in number, 
were distributed in companies of three around dif- 
ferent camp-fires. A calm clear night settled down 
over the wide &ce of nature; and Colonel Fremont 
permitted all the men, wearied by the protracted 
and severe journey of the day, to repose without 
Appointing a guard. As the night advanced, he 
himself, seated by one of the fires, perused with 
insatiable avidity the letters from his family which 
he had received. The silence of the grave pervaded 
the vast solitude around him. Toward midnight he 
heard a sudden movement among the horses, which 
gave evidence that some danger was near; for it is 
true that the acute instincts of these brute creatures, 
tinder such circumstances, possess a strange degree 
of accuracy and truthfulness, which experienced 
travellers always treat with consideration. Colonel 
Fremont arose from his seat and went forth to the 
horses, to discover the cause of their alarm. He 
searched in vain. The dark, frowning forest around 
appeared to be tenanted by no living thing; and the 
light of the moon, as she smiled in silent majesty 
in the far-off heavens, seemed to render all conceal- 
ment and hidden danger impossible, even in the 
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leafy tiiickets of the trees. He retarned to hk 
camp-fire, and apprehensive of no danger, he refused 
in consequence of their long march to awaken 
any of the men. Soon wearied natare began to 
assert her claims even over his vigorous frame, and 
he lay down to sleep. It is said to have been the 
second time only, during the whole progress of his 
life, in which he foiled to appoint a watch daring 
the hours of darkness. Suddenly a heavy groan 
aroused the acute ear of Elt Carson. It was the 
expiring moan of a man through whose brain the 
swift tomahawk was cleaving its resistless way. 
Carson in an instant sprang to his feet, and in a 
voice of thunder awoke the whole camp. They 
had been attacked by a band of Tla-math Indians, 
who had followed the company of Lieutenant Gil- 
lespie during the entire day, in order during the 
hours of slumber to waylay and destroy them. 
Already the bloody hatchet and the winged arrow 
had done fearful work. Basil Lajeunesse, a bold 
and enteiprising young Frenchman, a friend and 
fiivorite of Fremont, was already dead. An Iowa 
Indian had also expired, and a Delaware Indian 
was dying. It was the last groan of this unhappy 
victim which had so opportunely aroused the sleep- 
ing camp. The lonely adventurers, having grasped 
their ready arms, tbught with the ferocity of lions 
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and hurled swift destruction against their assailants. 
Many of the latter were slain; and among the 
corpses was found, on the following day, that of the 
same Tla-math chief who but a short time befoie 
had given Lieutenant Oillespie a salmon in token 
of amity. When the morning dawned, Colonel 
Fremont buried his dead so as best to conceal their 
remains from violation, and then returned to the 
rest of his company, carrying the wounded with 
him. The escape of Fremont from death on this 
ocoasion was very narrow; and he would have been 
slain when he ventured forth to examine the horses, 
had not the savages deemed it advisable to wait 
until a more wholesale slaughter could be made of 
the unconscious and defenceless travellers.* 

Colonel Fremont, in obedience to the instructions 
conveyed to him by Lieutenant Gillespie, imme- 
diately returned to California. He arrived in the 
Valley of the Sacramento in May, 1846, and found 
iSie country in an alarming and critical situation. 
The Americans who then resided there were con- 
stantly assailed, and many of them had been mur- 
dered. The public domain was in process of transfer 
to British subjects, and the territory of California was 



* Vide the anthor's Life of John G. Fremont, imhliehed by Miller, 
Ortoa ft Co., New York end Anbnni* 1846, pp. 25, 26. 
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about to be subjeoted to British protection ami 
BritiBh eoTereignty. All the American settlers im- 
mediately joined Fremont's party. The Mezicane 
were under the influence of the Picos, — three 
brothers of great prominence and distinction in tiie 
country; under whose guidance the independence 
of California from Mexican rule was declared. One 
of the Picos had been elected the first goyemor 
of the enfranchised territoiy. This party was sop- 
ported by the body of Mexican and Califomian 
troops who were commanded by Qeneral Castio. 
Actual hostilities soon began between the force of 
Colonel Fremont and that of Gtoneral Castro. 
Twelve of Fremont's men captured fourteen Mezi* 
cans and two hundred horses on the 11th of June. 
It was the first collision which took place* The 
next engagement was at Sonoma, where Fremont 
captured nine brass cannon, two hundred and fifty 
stand of arms, some men, and some munitions of 
war. Castro then fied toward the capital, Coidad 
de los Angeles. He was rapidly pursued by Fre* 
mont with one hundred and sixty mounted rifle- 
men. It was a hot chase of four hundred miles. 
When Fremont arrived at the capital, he found it 
deserted by all the civil and military authorities; 
the flag of Califomian independence was hauled 
down and that of the United States was hoisted and 
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mrfbrled to tke breem. Oommodoxe Btodrtqp took 
poasesaion of the whole oonntry as a province and 
tenqoest of the United States; and he appointed 
Colonel Fremont the governor of the territory, to 
aeenme the fiinctions of his office as soon as he him- 
self should retnm to his squadron. Thus, during. 
the short period of sixty days from the commence- 
BfteBt to the conclusion of hostilities, that rich and 
golden gem was secured and firmly fixed in the 
diadem which now graces the brow of the Genius 
of American liberty. 

Commodore Stockton, in conferring such high 
powers upon Colonel Fremont, entailed upon the 
kilter the most serious and disagreeable conse- 
qaenoes, which ultimately resulted in a courtrmar« 
tial, in an unjust conviction, and in the abandon* 
mkWkt of the army by Fremont as a profession* 
There was a confiict of jurisdiction as well as a 
bitter personal rivalry between Commodore Stock- 
Ion and General Kearney, as to the question of the 
supreme authority in California. Each branch of 
the service claimed the supremacy in the person 
of its respective chief. Fremont, in the exercise 
of his functions as Governor of California, was com- 
pelled to select the one or the other of the rival 
commanders as his superior. After careftilly exa- 
mining what seemed to be the best evidence and 
N 17 
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ooansel in the caae, he concluded to recognise the 
superior claims of Oommodore Stockton, and obeyed 
his orders accordingly. This course of conduct highly 
incensed General Kearney, although the latter on 
several occasions had recognised the title and 
authority of Colonel Fremont During the progress 
of the dispute, General Kearney ordered Fremont 
not to reorganize the California battalion, and 
claimed for himself the command of the entire Cali« 
fomia army. Commodore Stockton refused to yield 
that command ; but, after a protracted and angiy 
contest between the , principals, fresh instructions 
arrived from Washington, which settled the question 
and gave the supreme military command of the ter- 
ritory to General Kearney. On the return of the 
latter to the United States in June, 1847, he ordered 
Colonel Fremont to accompany him. When the 
party arrived at Fort Leavenworth, on the 22d of 
August, Fremont was placed under arrest by Gene- 
ral Kearney, and thus conducted to Washington for 
the purpose of being tried by a court-martial on 
three charges, — mutiny, disobedience of the lawful 
command of a superior officer, and conduct preju* 
dicial to good order and military discipline. The 
trial continued during November and December, 
1847, and January, 1848. It resulted in a verdict 
of guilty on each of the charges, and the de- 
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fbndant was sentenced to be dismissed firom the 
service. 

The following extract from the narrative >i a 
journey of eight hundred miles, performed in eight 
days by Oolonel Fremont, will illustrate the nature 
of some of his California adventures : — 

*^It was at daybreak on the morning of the 22d 
of March that the parly set out from La Ciudad de 
los Angeles, (^the City of the Angels,') in the 
Bouthem part of Upper California, to proceed, in 
the shortest time, to Monterey, on the Pacific coast, 
distant full four hundred miles. The way is over a 
mountainous country, much of it uninhabited, with 
no other road than a trace, and many defiles to pass, 
particularly the maritime defile of M Bineonj or 
Punto Gordo, fifteen miles in extent, made by the 
jutting of a precipitous niountain into the sea, and 
which can only be passed when the tide is out and 
tbe sea calm, and then in many places through the 
waves. The towns of Santa Barbara and San Luis 
Obispo, and occasional ranches, are the principal 
inhabited places on the route. Each of the party 
had three horses,— nine in all, — ^to take their turns 
under the saddle. The six loose horses ran ahead, 
without bridle or halter, and required some atten- 
tion to keep to the track. When wanted for a 
change, — say at the distance of twenty miles, — ^they 



were caught hy the b390y thrown either by I>oii 
JesuB or the servant Jacobs who, though bora m 
Washington, in hk long expeditions with Ck>loinel 
Fremont had become as expert as a Mexican with 
the lasso, as sore as the monntsineer with the rifle^ 
eqaal to either on horse or foot, and alwajs a lad 
of conrage and fidelity. 

''None of the horses were shod, that being a pmeu 
tice unknown to the Californians. The most nsoal 
gait was a sweeping gallop. The first day they ran 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, passing the Sao 
Fernando Mountain, the defile of the Eincon, seve* 
ral other mountains, and slept at the hospitable 
ranch of Bon Thomas Sobberis, beyond the town 
of Santa Barbara. The only fittigue complained of 
in this day's ride was in Jacob's right arm, made 
tired by throwing the lasso and using it as a whip 
to keep the loose horses to the track. 

'' The next day they made another one hundred 
and twenty-five miles, passing the formidable taonn- 
tain of Santa Barbara and counting upon it the 
skeletons of some fifty horses, part of near double 
that number which perished in the crossing of that 
terrible mountain by the California battalion on 
CSiristmas-day, 1846, amidst a raging tempest and a 
deluge of rain and cold more killing tiian that o# 
tVe Sierra Nevada, — ^the day of severest suffering, 
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my Fremont and his men, that tbej have ever 
passed. At snnset the party stopped to sap with 
tiie fiiendly Captain Dana, and at nine at night Ban 
Lnie Obispo was reached, the home of Don Jesus, 
and where an affecting reception awaited Lieutenant* 
Oolonel Fremont, in oonseqnenoe of an incident 
which occurred there that history will one da/ 
record ; and he was detained till ten o'clock in the 
morning, receiving the visits of the inhabitants, 
(mothers and children included,) taking a breakfihit 
of honor, and waiting for a relief of fresh horses to 
be brought in from the surrounding country. Here 
the nine horses from Los Angeles were left and 
eight others taken in their place, and a Spanish boy 
added to the party to assist in managing the loose 
horses. 

*' Proceeding at the usual gait till eight at night, 
and having made some seventy miles, Don Jesus, 
who had spent the night before with his family and 
Mends, and probably with but little sleep, became 
fiitigued, and proposed a halt for a few hours. It 
was in the valley of the Salinas ('salt river,' called 
Buena Ventura in the old maps) and the haunt of 
marauding Indians. For safety during their r^ose 
the party turned off the tmoe, issued through a 
cafUm into a thick wood, and lay down, the horses 
being put to grass at a short distanoe, with the 

17* 
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SpaniBh boy in the saddle to watch. Sleep, when 
commenced, wae too sweet to be easily given up, 
and it was half-way between midnight and day 
when the sleepers were aroused by an esiampedo 
among the horses and the calls of the boy. The 
cause of the alarm was soon found : not Indians^ 
but white bears,— this valley being their great re- 
sort, and the place where Colonel Fremont and 
thirty-five of his men encountered some hundred of 
them the summer before, killing thirty upon the 
ground. 

'^The character of these bears is well known, and 
the bravest hunters do not like to meet them with- 
out the advantage of numbers. On discovering \li6 
enemy, Colonel Fremont felt for his pistols; but 
Don Jesus desired him to lie still, saying that 
^people could scare bears,' and immediately hal- 
looed to them in Spanish, and they went ofil Sleep 
went off also; and the recovery of the horses 
fnghtened by the bears, building a rousing fire^ 
making a breakfiist from the hospitable supplies of 
San Luis Obispo, occupied the party till daybreak, 
when the journey was resumed eighty miles, and 
the afternoon brought the party to Monterey. 

"The next day, in the afternoon, the party set 
out on their return, and, the two horses rode by 
Colonel Fremont from San Luis Obispo being a 
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present to him from Don Jesns, he (Don Jeans) de- 
sired to make an experiment of what one of them 
could do. They were brothers, on a graea younger 
than the other, both of the same color, (cinnamon,) 
and hence called d eanaio or las canaloSy {* the cinna- 
mon' or 'the cinnamons.') The elder was to be 
taken for the trial, and the journey commenced 
upon him at leaving Monterey, the afternoon well 
advanced. Thirty miles under the saddle done that 
evening and the party stopped for the night. In 
the morning the elder canalo was again under the 
saddle for Colonel Fremont, and for ninety miles he 
carried him without a change and without apparent 
fatigue. It was still thirty miles to San Luis Obispo, 
where the night was to be passed ; and Don Jesus 
insisted that canalo could do it, and so scdd the 
horse by his looks and action. But Colonel Fre- 
mont would not put him to the trial, and, shifting 
the saddle to the younger brother, the elder was 
turned loose to run the remaining thirty miles with- 
out a rider. He did so, immediately taking the lead 
and keeping it all the way, and entering San Luis 
in a sweeping gallop, nostrils distended, snuffing 
the air, and neighing with exultation at his return 
to his native pastures, — ^his younger brother all the 
time at the head of the horses under the saddle, 
bearing on his bit and held in by his rider. The 
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whole eight horses made their one hundred and 
twenty miles eadi that day« (after thirty the evening 
before,) the elder cinnamon making ninety of his 
under the saddle that day, besides thirty under the 
saddle the evening before ; nor was there the least 
doubt that he would have done the whole distanoe 
in the same time if he had continued under tho 
saddle. 

*< After a hospitable detention of another hal^day 
at San Luis Obispo, the party set out for Los Angeles 
on the same nine horses which they had rode from 
that place, and made the ride back in about th« 
same time they had made it up, — ^namely, at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty-five miles a day. 

^^On this ride the grass on the road was the food 
for the horses. At Monterey they had barley ; but 
these hones — meaning those trained and domestieaUd^ 
as the cafialos were-*eat almost any thing of vege» 
taUe food, or even drink, that their master uses, by 
whom they are petted and caressed and rarely sold. 
Bread, fruit, sugar, coffee, and even wine, (like the 
Persian horses,) they take from the hand of thwr 
master, and obey with like docility his slightest 
intimation. A tap of the whip on the saddle springs 
them into action;, the check of a thread-rein (on the 
Spanish bit) would stop them." 

The following letter will illustrate the difficult/ 
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ti Colonel Fremont's position between the rival 
ecnnmanden in Oalifomia : — 

**QvmAjt rm LOB Aitoblbs, Jatniaiy 27, 1S47. 

*^Sir: — ^I have the honor to be in the receipt of 
your fiivor of last night, in which I am directed to 
•aspend the execution of orders which, in my capa- 
city of military commandant of this territory, I had 
received from Commodore Stockton, governor and 
commander-in-chief in California. I avail myself 
of an early hoar this morning to make such a reply 
as the brief time allowed for reflection will en- 
able me. 

"I found Commodore Stockton in possession of 
the country, exercising the functions of military 
commandant and civil governor, as early as July of 
last year; and shortly thereafter I received from 
him the^ comiAission of military commandant, the 
duties of which I immediately entered upon, and 
have continued to exercise to the present moment. 

'^I found also, on my arrival at this place some 
three or four days since. Commodore Stockton still 
exercising the functions of civil and military go- 
vernor, with the same apparent deference to his 
rank on, the part of all officers (including yourself) 
as he maintained and required' when he assumed 
them in July last 
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**I learned also, in oonversation with you, that oc 
the march from San Diego, recently, to thb plac^ 
yoQ entered upon and discharged duties implying 
an acknowledgment on your part of supremacy to 
Commodore Stockton. 

"I feel, therefore, — with great deference to your 
professional and personal character,— constrained to 
say that until you and Commodore Stockton adjust 
between yourselves, the question of rank, — ^where I 
respectfully think the difficulty belongs, — I shall 
have to report and receive orders, as heretofore, 
frpm the commodore. 

<^With considerations of high regard, I am, air^ 
your ol^edient servant," tc. 



CHAPTER TV. 

COLONEL FRBMOKT'S FOUBTH BXPLOBUra EXPEDITION. 

The majority of the court which tried the charges 
preferred against Colonel Fremont recommended 
the defendant to the clemency of the President of 
the United States, in consequence of the difiicidt 
position in which he had been placed between two 
rival officers in the United States service, and in 
view, also, of the great and meritorious services 
which he had previously rendered to the cause of 
topographical and geographical science. President 
Polk refused to confirm the finding of the court on 
the first charge of mutiny, but sustained it in refer- 
ence to the other two charges. At the same time, he 
remitted the penalty of dismissal from the service, 
ordered Fremont to be released from arrest, and to 
report himself for duty. Upon the receipt of this 
order from the President, Fremont immediately 
sent in his resignation as lieutenant-colonel in the 
army of the United States, and retired from the 
service. His reason for so doing was, that by accept- 

203 
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ing the clemency of the President he would virtaallj 
acknowledge the justice of the verdict of the court 
which had examined his case and had condemned 
him. Thus, on the 15th of May, 1848, in the thirty* 
• fourth year of his age. Colonel Fremont abandoned 
the military profession, and was thenceforth free to 
commence a new career in life, more congenial to 
his tastes, and more productive of noble, elevating 
and remunerative results. He had already attained 
the first position, and the highest eminence, as an 
explorer of new and dangerous realms. His mili- 
tary and political services had merely suspended^ 
and not concluded, his labors in this high sphere of 
mtellectual and physical endeavor. He still wished 
to demonstrate more completely the feasibility of 
the grand idea which had inflamed and guided all 
his previous exertions, — the practicability of uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific States of this Union by a 
public highway of secure, direct, and facile travel. 
This important and difiicult achievement he still 
might accomplish ; his life had yet a worthy and an 
all-absorbing aim to occupy him ; he abhorred the idea 
of permitting his great faculties to rust and corrode 
either in ignoble indolence or in vain regrets. He 
was encouraged to persevere by the high praises 
which he had already received from the most dis- 
tinguished and illustrious representatives of science 
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in th6 wortd. 9be venerable Nestor of knowledge in 
modern timesy Alexander von Humboldt, in send* 
ing to him the <' great golden medal for progress in 
the sciences" from the King of Prussia, had ad«* 
dressed him in such language as this: — '^ You have 
displayed a noble courage in distant expeditions^ 
l»ayed all the dangers of cold and famine, eniiched 
wH the branches of the natural sciences, and illus- 
trated a vast country which was almost entirely 
unknown to us/' The Geographical Society at 
Berlin, at the same time, had chosen him an honor- 
ary member, at the suggestion of the illustrious 
geographer, Charles Bitter; and from the Boyal 
Geographical Society of England he also received, 
about the same period, the Founder's Medal. These 
and other most honorable evidences of the fact that 
his former labors had been properly appreciated 
induced Fremont now to plan and execute his fourth 
great expedition of discovery across the continent, 
at his own expense ; which proved to be the most 
difficult, dangerous, and disastrous of all his adven- 
turous journeys* This result was attributable not 
to any defect or negligence of his own, but to the 
ignorance or the perfidy of his guides. 

Fremont commenced his fourth exploring ex- 
pedition on the 19th of October, 1848. He had 

determined to select his route along the head- 
is 
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waters of the Rio Orande. The reasons which con- 
dncted him to this conclasion were, because that 
roate had never yet been examined; and because he 
had reason to believe that a practicable pass might 
be discovered through the mountains at the head of 
that riven Unusual dangers attended this journey ; 
for it lay through the territories of the hostile 
Apaches, XJtahs, Navahoes, Camanches, and other 
savage tribes of Indians, who were then engaged in 
actual hostilities against the United States. The 
great dangers and difficulties of this journey, in 
fact, rendered it one of the most remarkable expe- 
ditions of modern times. The company consisted 
of thirty-three picked men, who were provided with 
one hundred and twenty mules, and with the ne- 
cessary ammunition and stores. By the end of No- 
vember, the adventurers arrived at the Pueblos, on 
the Upper Arkansas, at the foot of the sierra along 
which lay his route. His direct course was to effect 
a passage across the difficult and extensive ranges 
of mountains which now lay before him, and which 
stretched their multitudinous heads of snow above 
him far away in the distance. By the aid of his 
telescope, Fremont thought he could discover the gap 
or depression in the mountains which, as the most 
experienced hunters and explorers of the West as- 
sured him, marked the locality of the pass through 
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which hiB journey lay. He was confinned in this 
' opinion — ^which afterward proved to be totally er- 
roneous — by the judgment of the chief guide^ 
whom he had selected and employed at Pueblo San 
Carlos. 

At length, on the 80th of Kovember, the company 
commenced to ascend the mountains. They were 
impeded by the deep snow, and were often assailed 
by wintry storms. On the first day they reached 
an elevation at which all vegetation ceased: they 
were unable to obtain any wood for. fire, and the 
cold was intense. During the night which ensued, 
the mules were saved from being frozen to death 
only by the most strenuous and unremitting exer- 
tions of the men. The snow still fell ; and the next 
day they were able to advance only by sending for- 
ward a division with mauls, for the purpose of break- 
ing down a road in the snow for those who followed. 
At length, after a toilsome and painful journey of 
many hours, the summit of the mountain was 
reached. It was covered with vast masses of ice 
and rocks. A more gloomy and repulsive scene 
could not be imagined than that which there pre- 
sented itself. The. winds swept through the sur- 
rounding gorges and frozen abysses with appalling 
fury ; and, as from his lofty perch the bold leader oi 
the expedition gazed around him, he beheld nothing. 
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«i &r as the eye eonld reaeh, except the snowy tarn 
mits and the dismal wastes of the mountains stretch 
ing away, and lying in oold and cheerless desolation 
against the whole circuit of the mntiy heavens. 

Fremont soon discovered that the gaide had 
missed the real pass. Bangers rapidly thickened 
aioand the adventurers; the cold was becoming 
insapportable; a hundred and twenty mules, hud^ 
died together from the natural instinct of self-pre- 
servation, were still unable to resist the cold by 
their mutual . warmth, and many of them fell over 
dead, frozen stiff as they stood. The situation of 
the party was now perilous in the extreme. They 
were distant at least ten days' journey from the 
nearest New Mexican settlement. Fremont imme- 
diately despatched thither a guide with three picked 
men, for the purpose of obtaining supplies of food 
and sQccor. Twenty days were allowed them for 
the performance of this duty, while the remainder 
of the party remained with Fremont in the snowy 
solitudes of the mountains. 

After waiting sixteen days for their return, Fre- 
mont, accompanied by three persons, overcome by 
anxiety and impatience, started forth on foot to 
meet them. The snow was waist-deep After tra- 
velling six days, Fremont came upon the camp of 
the party. He found the chief guide dead: he had 
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perished from fatigue and exhaustion. His three 
eomradea had subsisted for several days upon his 
eorpee, which had already been considerably de- 
voured. Fremont gave them what relief he could, 
and resumed his journey toward the Kew Mexican 
settlements. He had not progressed fiur before he 
met the welcome trail of Indians. He pursued it 
down the Del Norte, which was then frozen over as 
firmly as a rock; and after some time he discovered 
a solitary Indian attempting to obtain water from 
an air-hole. He was soon surrounded and taken. 
He proved to be the son of a Utah chief whom Fre- 
mont on a former occasion, several years before, 
had met at a distant point He became Fremont's 
guide, conducted him to the nearest Indian settle- 
ments, gave bim four horses, and furnished the 
necessary provisions. Fremont, having thus re- 
cruited, proceeded to Taos, and in the hospitable 
bouse of his old friend Kit Carson he obtained 
further supplies, which he immediately sent to his 
party who yet remained in the mountains. One- 
third of them had already perished. Borne of the 
survivors had their feet half burned in the fire 
which had been kindled to thaw and invigorate 
them ; others were crippled in various ways, Fre- 
mont's situation was still gloomy in the extreme. 
His whole outfit was lost; his men were all either 

18* 
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dead or disabled; he himself was penniless in • 
distant and strange region. Yet he did not de» 
spend; but he ezhibitedy on this deq>erate and me- 
morable occasion, a degree of nnoonquerable hero* 
ism which, if exhibited on some great field pro* 
minent in the world's eye, wonld have snrronnded 
him with the halo of a world's admiration. He 
aronsed his ntmost energies. He obtained, by vari» 
ous means, another outfit and a new company of 
men. In a few days, horses, provisions, arms, am- 
munition, all were acquired by his indomitable per- 
severance and activity, and he resamed his periloas 
march. He now chose to pass through the moun- 
tains by the Gila and the Paso del l^orte, entering 
California at the Agua Caliente, and travelling 
thence to Los Angelos, the capital of the Territory. 
The following letter written by Colonel Fremont 
to his wife furnishes an admirable description of 
some of the vicissitudes of this memorable journey: 

*'Tao8, Nbw Hbxioo, Januoy 27, 1849. 

"My vbrt dkae Wifb: — ^I write to you from the 
house of our good friend Carson. This moniing a 
cup of chocolate was brought to me while yet in bed. 
To an overworn, overworked, much fatigued, and 
starving traveller, these little luxuries of the world 
offer an interest which in your comfortable home it 
is not posnble for you to conceive. While in the 
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enjoymeut of this laznry, then, I pleased myself in 
ima^ning how gratified you wonld be in picturing 
me here in Kit's care, whom you will &ncy con- 
stantly occupied and constantly uneasy in endeavor- 
ing to make me comfortable. How little could you 
have dreamed of this while he was enjoying thd 
pleasant hospitality of your fiEtther's house! The 
farthest thing then from your mind was that he 
would ever repay it to me here. 

''But I have now the unpleasant task of telling 
you how I came here. I had much rather write you 
some rambling letters in unison with the repose in 
which I feel inclined to indulge, and talk to you 
about the future, with which I am already busily oc- 
cupied, — about my arrangements for getting speedily 
down into the more pleasant climate of the Lower 
Del Korte and rapidly through into California, and 
my plans when I get there. I have an almost in* 
vincible repugnance to going back among scenes 
where I have endured much suffering, and for all 
the incidents and circumstances of which I feel a 
strong aversion. But as clear information is abso- 
lutely necessary to you, and to your &ther more par- 
ticularly still, I will give you the stoiy now, instead 
of waiting to tell it to you in California. But I 
write in the great hope that you will not receive this 
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letter. When it reaches Washington joa may be on 
your way to California. 

<« Former letters have made you acquainted with 
our journey so far as Bent*s Fort, and from report 
you will have heard the circumstances of our depar* 
ture from the Upper Pueblo of the Arkansas. We 
left that place about the 25th of November, with 
upwards of a hundred good mules and one hundred 
and thirty bushels of shelled com, intended to sup- 
port our animals across the snow of the high moun- 
tains and down to the lower parts of the Grand River 
tributaries, where usually the snow forms no obstacle 
to winter travelling. At the Pueblo I had engaged as 
a guide an old trapper well known as * Bill Williams,' 
and who had spent some twenty-five years of his 
life in trapping various parts of the Bocky Moun- 
tains. The error of our journey was committed 
in engaging this man. He proved never to have 
in the least known, or entirely to have forgotten, 
the whole region of country through which we were 
to pass. We occupied more than half a month in 
making the journey of a few days, blundering a tor* 
tuous way through deep snow which already began 
to choke up the passes, for which we were obliged 
to waste time in searching. About the 11th of De- 
cember we found ourselves at the North of the Bel 
Norte Canon, where that river issues from the St 
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John's Mountain, one of the highest, most ragged 
and impracticable of all the Bocky Mountain ranges, 
inaccessible to trappers and hunters even in the 
summer-time. Across the point of this elevated 
range our guide conducted us, and, having still great 
confidence in his knowledge, we pressed onward 
with fiettal resolution. Even along the river-bottoms 
the snow was already belly-deep for the mules, fre« 
quently snowing in the valley and almost constantly 
in the mountains. The cold was extraordinary, — ^at 
the warmest hours of the day (between one and two) 
the thermometer, (Fahrenheit,) standing in the shade 
of only a tree-trunk, at zero; the day sunshiny, 
with a moderate breeze. We pressed up toward 
the summit, the snow deepening, and in four or 
five days reached the naked ridges which lie above 
the timbered country, and which form the dividing 
grounds between the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. Along these naked ridges it storms 
nearly all winter, and the winds sweep across them 
with remorseless fury. On our first attempt to 
cross we encountered a poiulerii (dry snow driven 
thick through the air by violent wind, and in which 
objects are visible only at a short distance,) and were 
driven back, having some ten or twelve men vari- 
ously firozen, face, hands, or feet The guide became 
nigh being frozen to death here, and dead mules 
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were already lying about the firea. Meantime, it 
snowed eteadily. The next day we made mauls, and, 
beating a road or trench through the snow, crosaed 
the crest in defiance of the pauderii and encamped 
immediately below in the edge of the timber. The 
trail showed as if a defeated party had paased by,-^ 
pack-saddles and packs, scattered ardclea of clothing, 
and dead males strewed along. A continnance of 
stormy weather paralysed all movement We wepa 
encamped somewhere about twelve thousand feet 
above the sea. Westward, the country was buried 
in deep snow. It was impossible to advance, and 
to turn back was equally impracticable. We were 
overtaken by sudden and inevitable ruin. It so 
happened that the only places where any grass could 
be had were the extreme summit of the ridges, 
where the sweeping winds kept the rocky ground 
bare and the snow could not lie. Below these, anir 
mals could not get about, the snow being deep 
enough to buiy them. Here, therefore, in the full 
violence of the storms, we were obliged to keep our 
animals. They could not be moved either way. It 
was instantly apparent that we should lose every 
animal. 

''I determined to recross the mountain more 
toward the open country, and haul or pack the 
baggage (by men) down to the Del Norte. With 
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great labor the baggage was transported across the 
oreat to the haad-i^rings of a little stream leading to 
the main river. A few days were sufficient to de- 
stroy onr fine band of mules. They generally kept 
huddled together, and, as they froze, one would be 
seen to tumble down, and the snow would cover 
him: sometimes they would break off and rush 
down toward the timber, until they were stopped 
by the deep snow, where they were soon hidden by 
^^pauderii. The courage of the men failed &st: 
in ftet, I have never seen men so soon discouraged 
by misfortune as we were on this occasion ; but, as 
you know, the party was not constituted like the 
former ones. But among those who deserve to be 
honorably mentioned, and who behaved like what 
they were, — ^men of the old exploring party, — ^were 
Godey, King, and Taplin; and first of all Godey. 
In this situation, I determined to send in a party to 
the Spanish settlements of New Mexico for provi- 
sions and mules to transport our baggage to Taos. 
With economy, and after we should leave the mules^ 
we had not two weeks' provisions in the camp. 
These consisted of a store which I had reserved for 
a hard day, — macaroni and bacon. From among the 
volunteers I chose King, Brackenridge, Creutzfeldt, 
«nd the guide Williams ; the party under the com- 
mand of King. In case of the least delay at the 
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settlements, he was to send me an express. lu the 
mean time, we were to occupy ourselyes in remoTing 
the baggage and equipage down to the Del Norte^ 
which we reached with our baggage in a few dajs 
after their departure, (which was the day after 
Christmas.) Like many a Ohristmas for years back^ 
mine was spent on the summit of a wintry moun- 
tain, my heart filled with gloomy and anxiooa 
thoughts, with none of the meny fitces and pleasant 
luxuries that belong to that happy time. You may 
be sure we contrasted much this with the last at 
Washington, and speculated much on your doings 
and made many warm wishes for your happiness* 
Could you have looked into Agrippa's glass for a 
few moments only ! You remember the volumes of 
Blackstone which I took from your father's library 
when we were overlooking it at our friend Brant's ? 
They made my Christmas amusements. I read 
them to pass the heavy time and forget what was 
around me. Certainly, you may suppose that my 
first law-lessons will be well remembered. Day 
after day passed by, and no news firom our express 
party. Snow continued to fall almost incessantly 
on the mountain. The spirits of the camp grew 
lower. Prone lay down in the trail and frote to 
death. In a sunshiny day, and having with him 
means to make a fire, he threw his blankets down 
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in the trail and lay there till he froze to death. 
After sixteen days had elapsed from King's depar- 
ture, I became so uneasy at the delay that I decided 
to wait no longer. I was aware that our troops had 
been engaged in hostilities with the Spanish Utahs 
and Apaches, who range in the North River Valley, 
and became fearful that they (King's party) had 
been cut off by these Indians : I could imagine no 
other accident. Leaving the camp employed with 
the baggage in charge of Mr. Yincenthaler, I started 
down the river with a small party, consisting of 
€k>dey, (with his young nephew,) Mr. Preuss, and 
Saunders. We carried our arms and provisions for 
two or three days. In the camp the messes had 
provisions for two or three meals, more or less, and 
about five pounds of sugar to each man. Eailing 
to meet King, my intention was to make the Bed 
Kver settlement, about twenty-five miles north of 
Taos, and send back the speediest relief possible. 
My instructions to the camp were, that if they did 
not hear from me within a stated time they were to 
follow down the Del Norte. 

^* On the second day after leaving camp, we came 
upon a fresh trail of Indians, — ^two lodges, with a 
considerable number of animals. This did not 
lessen our uneasiness for our people. As their trail 
when we met it turned and went down the river^ 

19 
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w% followed it On the fiftti day we sniprbod aa 
XmUaii on the ice of the river. He proved to be 
» Utah, son of a Grand River chief we had formerly 
known, and behaved to ns in a friendly manner. 
We encamped near them at night By a present of 
a rifle, my two blankete, and other promised rewards 
when we shonld get in, I prevailed on this Indian 
to go with ns as a gnide to the Bed River settlcmenl^ 
and take with him four of his horses, principally to 
carry our little baggage. These were wretchedly 
poor, and could get along only in a very slow walk. 
On that day, (the sixth,) we left the lodges late, and 
travelled only some six or seven miles. About sun- 
set we discovered a little smoke^ in a grove of tim- 
ber off from the river, and, thinking perhaps it might 
be our express party on its return, we went to see. 
This was the twenty-second day since they had left 
US, and the sixth since we had left the camp. We 
found them, — three of them, Creutzfeldt, Bracken- 
ridge, and Williams, — ^the most miserable objects I 
have ever seen. I did not recognise Creutzfeldt'a 
features when Brackenridge brought him up to me 
and mentioned his name. They had been starving. 
King had starved to death a few days before. His 
remains were some six or eight miles above, near 
the river. By the Bid of the horses, we <^aniad 
these three men with us to Bed Biver settlement^ 
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vrhidi we reached (Jan. 20) on the tenth evening 
after leaving onr camp in the monntaine^ having 
travelled through snow and on foot one hundred 
and sixty miles* I look npon the anxiety which in- 
duced me to set ont from the camp as an inspiration. 
Had I remained there waiting the party which had 
been sent in, every man of us wonld probably have 
perished. 

«The morning after reaching the Bed River 
town, Qtodej and myself rode on to the Bio Hondo 
and Taos, in search of animals and supplies, and, 
on the second evening after that on which we had 
reached Bed Biver, Godey had returned to that 
place with about thirty animals, provisions, and 
four Mexicans, with which he set out for the camp 
on the following morning. On the road he received 
eight or ten others, which were turned over to him 
by the orders of Major Beale, the commanding 
officer of this northern district of New Mexico. I 
expect that Oodey will reach this place with the 
party on Wednesday evening, the Slst. From Major 
Beale I received the offer of every aid in his power, 
and such actual assistance as he was able to render. 
Some horses which he had just recovered from tlie 
Utahs were loaned to me, and he supplied me from 
the commissary's department with provisions which 
I eonld have had nowhere else. I find myself in 
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Hie micbt of firiends. With Carson is living Owens; 
and Maxwell is at his fiEtther-in-law's, doing a veiy 
prosperous business as a merchant and contractor 
for the troops. 

^^ Evening, — ^Mr. 8t. Yrain and Aubrey, who have 
just arrived from Santa Fd, called to see me. I had 
the pleasure to learn that Mr. St Yrain sets out firom 
Santa F^ on the 15th of February, for St Louis, so 
that by him I have an early and certain opportunity 
of sending on my letters. Beale left Santa F^ on 
his journey to California on the 9th of this month. 
He probably carried on with him any letters which 
might have been at Santa F^ for me. I shall pro- 
bably reach California with him or shortly after him. 
Say to your father that these are my plans for the 
future. 

"At the beginning of February (about Saturday) 
I shall set out for California, taking the southern 
route, by the Rio Abejo, the Paso del Norte, and the 
south side of the Gila, entering California at the 
Agua Caliente, thence to Los Angeles and imme- 
diately north. I shall break up my party here and 
take with me only a few men. The survey has been 
uninterrupted up to this point, and I shall carry it 
on consecutively. As soon as possible after reach- 
ing California, I will go on with the survey of the 
coast and coast-country. Your fsXh^v knows that 
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this is an object of great desire with me, and I trust 
it is not too much to hope that he may obtain the 
countenance and aid of the President (whoever he 
may be) in carrying it on effectually and rapidly to 
completion. For this I hope earnestly. I shall 
then be enabled to draw up a map and report on 
the whole country, agreeably to our previous antici- 
pations. AU my other plans remain entirely unaltered. 
I shall take immediate steps to make ourselves a 
good home in California, and to have a place ready 
for your reception, which I anticipate for April. 
My hopes and wishes are more strongly than ever 
turned that way. 

^' Mofnday^ 29<A. — ^My letter now assumes a journal- 
form. No news yet from the party, — a great deal 
of falling weather; rain and sleet here and snow in 
the mountains. This is to be considered a poor 
country, — mountainous, with severe winters and but 
little arable land. To the United States it seems to 
me to offer little other value than the right of way. 
It is throughout infested with Indians, with whom 
in the course of the present year the United States 
will be at war, as well as in the Oregon Territory. 
To hold this country will occasion the Government 
great expense, and, certainly, one can see no source 
of profit or advantage in it An additional regiment 
will be required for special service here. 
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''Mr. StVmin dined with ub to-day. Oweiii 
goes to Missonrt in April to get married, and thenoe 
by water to California. Carson is very anzioos to 
go there with me now, and afterward remoye his 
family thither; but he cannot decide to break off 
from Maxwell and family connections. 

'' I am anzioQsIy waiting to hear from my party, 
in much uncertainty as to their fate. My presenoe 
kept them together and quiet: my absence may have 
had a bad effect When we overtook Sling's starv* 
ing party, Bnckenridge said that he ' would rather 
have seen me than his father.' He felt himself safe." 

^'After a long delay, which had wearied me to a 
point of resolving to set out again myself tidings 
have at last reached me from my ill-fated party. Mr. 
Haler came in last night, having the night before 
reached Ited River settlement, with some three or 
four others. Including Mr. King and Prone, we 
have lost eleven of our party. Occurrences after I 
left them are briefly these, so far as they are widiin 
Haler's knowledge. I say briefly, my dear Jessie^ 
because now I am unwilling to force myself to dwell 
upon particulars. I wish for a time to shut out 
these things from my mind, to leave this country^ 
and all thoughts and all things connected with 
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reorat eyentB, which hare been so signally disas* 
trous as absolately to afitonish me with a penAstence 
of misfortune which no precaution has been ade* 
qnate on my part to avert 

**Yon will remember that I had left the camp 
with occupation sufficient to employ them for three 
or four days, after which they were to follow me 
down the river. Within that time I had ejected 
tiro relief from King, if it was to come at all. 

*^They remained where I had left them seven 
days, and then started down the river. Manuel-— 
yon will remember Manuel, the Cosumne Indian—* 
gave way to a feeling of despair after they had tra^ 
veiled about two miles, begged Haler to shoot him, 
and then turned and made his way back to the 
eamp, — intending to die there, as he doubtless soon 
did. They followed our trail down the river: 
twanty-two man they were in all. About ten miles 
bdow the camp. Wise gave out, threw away his 
gun and blanket, and, a few hundred yards fiuther, 
fell over into the snow and died. Two Indian boys, 
young men, countrymen of Manuel, were behind. 
They rolled up Wise in his blanket, and buried him 
in the snow on the river-bank. No more died that 
day, — ^none the next Carver raved during the 
night, his imagination wholly occupied with images 
of many things which he fancied himself eating. 
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la the morning he wandered oS from the party^ 
and probably soon died. They did not eee him 
again* Sorel on this day gave ont, and lay down 
to die. They bnilt him a fire ; and Morin, who waa 
in a dying condition and anow-blindy remidned. 
These two did not probably last till the next mon^ 
ing. That evening, I think, Hubbard killed a deer. 
They travelled on, getting here and there a grouse, 
but probably nothing else, the snow having frightened 
off the game. Things were desperate, and brought 
Haler to the determination of breaking up the party, 
in order to prevent them from living upon each 
other. He told them ' that he had done all he could 
for them, that they had no other hope remaining 
than the expected relief, and that their best plan 
was to scatter and make the best of their way in 
small parties down the river. That, for his part, if 
he was to be eaten, he would, at all events, be found 
travelling when he did die.' They accordingly 
separated. With Mr. Haler continued five others 
and the two Indian boys. Bohrer now became very 
despondent: Haler encouraged him by recalling to 
mind his &mily, and urged him to hold out a little 
longer. On this day he fell behind, but promised 
to overtake them at evening. Haler, Scott, Hub* 
bard, and Martin agreed that, if any one of them 
should give out, the others were not to wait for him 
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ta die, but baild a fire for bim and puBh on. At 
nigbty Eem's mess encamped a few bnndred y^ds 
from Haler's, with the intention, according to Taplin, 
to remain where they were until the relief should 
come, and in the mean time to live upon those who 
had died, and upon the weaker ones as they should 
die. With the three Eems were Cathcart, Andrews, 
McEie, Btepperfeldt, and Taplin. 

'* Ferguson and Beadle had remained together 
behind. In the evening Bohrer came up and re- 
mained with Kern's mess. Mr. Haler learned after- 
ward from that mess that Bohrer and Andrews 
wandered off the next d{(y and died. They say 
they saw their bodies. In the morning Haler's 
party continued on. After a few hours, Hubbard 
gave oat They built him a fire, gathered him some 
wood, and left him, without, as Haler says, turning 
their heads to look at him as they went ofi' About 
two miles farther, Scott — ^you remember Scott, who 
used to shoot birds for you at the frontier — ^gave out. 
They did the same for him as for Hubbard, and 
eontinued on. In the afternoon the Indian boys 
went ahead, and before nightfall met GK>dey with 
the relief. Haler heard and knew the guns which 
he fired for him at night, and, starting early in the 
morning, soon met him. I hear that they all cried 
together like children. Haler turned back with 
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Oodey, aod weut with him to where they had left 
Scott He was Btill alive, and was saved. Hubbard 
was dead, — still warm. From Eem's mess they 
learned the death of Andrews and Bohrer, and a 
little above met Ferguson, who told them that 
Beadle had died the night before. 

*^ Godey continued on with a few New Mexicans 
and pack-mules to bring down the baggage from the 
camp. Haler, with Martin and Bacon, on foot, and 
bringing Scott on horseback, have £u«t arrived at 
the Red River settlement. Provisions and horses 
for them to ride were left with the others, who pre- 
ferred to rest on the river until Godey came badL 
At the latest, they should all have reached Red 
River settlement last night, and ought all to be here 
this evening. When Gk)dey arrives, I shall know 
from him all the circumstances sufficiently in detail 
to enable me to understand clearly every thing. But 
it will not be necessary to tell you any thing further. 
It has been sufficient pain for you to read what I 
have already written. 

^^ As I told you, I shall break up my party here. 
I have engaged a Spaniard to furnish mules to take 
my little party with our baggage as fi^r down the 
Del Norte as Albuquerque. To-morrow a fnend 
sets out to purchase me a few mules, with which he 
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is to meet me at Alba'qnerqne; and thenoe I con- 
tinne the joorney on my own animal&u My road 
will take me down the Del Norte, abont one hundred 
and sixty miles below Albuqnerqne, and then passes 
between this river and the heads of the Oila, to a 
little Mexican town called, I think, Tosson ; thence 
to the month of the Gila and across the Colorado, 
direct to AguA Oaliente, into California. I intend 
to make the journey rapidly, and about the middle 
of March : hope for the great pleasure of hearing 
from home. I look for a large supply of news- 
papers and documents, more perhaps because these 
things have a home-look about them than on their 
own account When I think of you all, I feel a 
warm glow at my heart, which renovates it like a 
good medicine, and I forget painful feelings in 
strong hope for the future. We shall yet, dearest 
wife, enjoy quiet and happiness together: these are 
nearly one and the same to me now. I make fre- 
quently pleasant pictures of the happy home we are 
to have, and oftenest, and among the pleasantest of 
all, I see our library with its bright fire in the rainy 
stormy days, and the large windows looking out 
upon the sea in the bright weather. I have it all 
planned in my own mind. It is getting late now. 
La Harpe says that there are two gods which are 
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veiy dear to nsj — hope and sleep. My homage shall 
be equally divided between them : both make the 
time pass lightly until I see yon. So I go now to 
pay a willing tribute to one, with my heart ftill of 
the other/' 



CHAPTER V. 

OOLOKBL FBKMONX'8 PIFTH BXPBDITION, AND POLITIOAlb 
H0N0B8. 

Thus did this intrepid explorer labor to obtain 
a secare and practicable path which might conduct 
him to Sacramento. He may be said to have then 
thrown open, with his own hands, the golden gates 
of that new El Dorado, which have since glittered 
from afar npon the delighted vision of so many 
myriads of ardent and enthusiastic adventurers. 
ffis journey lay upon the straight line of the thirty- 
eighth and thirty-ninth degrees. It is the same 
route which prudence and wise policy indicate as 
the one best adapted for the completion of the Ame- 
rican Central Pacific Bailway, when that great na- 
tional work, so necessary to the future development 
of the resources and capacities of the Confederacy;^ 
shall be accomplished. 

On his arrival in California, Colonel Fremont 
expected to settle and reside there pemianently. In 
1847, he had purchased a large tract of land, con- 
taining seventy square miles, termed the Mariposas 

20 229 
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Di0tiict| fbr the 8um of three thonsand dolUre. It ui 
sitaated two hundred and twenty-five miles north at 
San Frandeoo. The gold-mines which it contaius 
are extremely valuable ; and the Valley of the Man- 
posas is described as being the most fertile and beaor 
tifal in Oalifomia. In January, 1852, Fremont filed 
his claim for this immense tract before the Commis- 
sioners appointed to ascertain and settle the private 
land-daims in the State of California. In Decern* 
ber, 1862, his claim was confirmed by them. la 
September, 1868, an adverse claim was defended 
before the District Court of the United States. This 
tribunal decided adversely to Fremont. He appealed 
from their decision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, after a thorough investigation, 
and a protracted and learned argument by counsel 
on both sides, established the title of Colonel Fre- 
mont to the whole tract claimed.* 

* Am oooiidmrftble intentt has been excited ia referenoe to thii 
celebrated estete, we append the title under whieh Colonel Fremont 
elaims, and the deoiaion of the Supreme Court of the United Statee, 
respecting it 

'*In 1S44, Manuel 10cheltorren% then goTemor and comnuodaai- 
general, issued * grant of what is now known as the ICariposas pro* 
perty, to Juan AlTarado, purporting to be founded upon the patriotio 
senrices of AlTarado, who had been conspicuous in the commotions ia 
California which resulted from the centraliiing policy of Mezioo, eul 
of which grew the Texas nerolutioa, aa4 was afterward app<»nted 
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While devoting his attention to his private inte» 
rests in California, Colonel Fremont was elected to 

gOTemor by the proTineial deputadon. In 1887, he lepetted the 
«flbrt of CataUoy irho had been appointed gOTemor by Mexioo, to 
take poesession of the goTomment, and was afterward confirmed m 
€k>Temor of Galifomia by the constitational aathoritiee of Mexioo. 
He oontinued in that offiee nntil Micheltorrena was appointed to sno- 
oeed him, and he was appointed first oonnsellor of the departmental 
Junta with a salary of $1600. For these senriees the following 
gnnt was made :— 

** 'Whereas, Don Juan B. Alyarado, colonel of the anxiliaty militia 
of this department, is worthy for his patriotio serrices to be pre- 
ferred in his pretension for his personal benefit and that of his family, 
for the tract of land known by the name of the Mariposas, to the ex- 
tent of ten square leagues, (dtios de ganado mayor,) within the Uidtf 
of the Snow Monntain (Sierra Nevada) and the riyers known by tha 
I of the Ghauohilles, of the Mereed, and the San Joaquin, tha 
^ requirements, aooordiug to the proTisions of the laws and 
regulations, haying been proTiously complied with, by Tirtne of tha 
authority in me Tested, in the name of the Mexican nation, I hara 
granted to him the aforesaid tract, declaring the same by these pra- 
aents his property hi fee, subject to the approbation of the Most Ex- 
oelleBt the Departmental Assembly and to the following conditions:— 

^'^^ 1. He shall not sell, alienate, or mortgage the same, nor sutjeot 
it to taxes, entail, or any other encumbrance. 

** <2. He may endose it without obstructing the crosringa, tha 
roads, or the ri^t of way; he shall e^joy the same freely and with- 
ovt hinderaoce, destining it to such use or cultivation as may most 
•nit him; but ha shall build a house witlun a year, and it shall be 
InhaUted. 

^ < 8. He shall solioit, from the proper magistrate, the Judicial pes- 
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represent the Territory in the Senate of the United 
States. William W. Gwinn was his associate. The 

iwion of iht mbm^ b j TirtiM of thii pfttait» hj wbonn tiio boondttnes 
•haU be ittrked ov^ oq tbo Hmils of whiob bo (tbo paatee) aboU 
pkoo tbo proper Undmwta. 

** * i. Tbo tnok of Umd grented is tea eltioe do geasdo nftyoiv 
(ten square kegneo,) as before mentioned. Tbo magisCrate wbo bbhi^ 
glTO tbo possession sbatt oanse tbo same to be sorreyed aooordSng to 
tbo ordinanoe, tbe nrplns remaining to tbe nation for tbe proper 



«« 6. Sbonld be violate tbe conditions, be viU lose bis rig^t to tbs 
land, and it will be snli^Jeet to being denounced by anotber. 

«< *Tberefore, I oommand iliat tbeee presents being ftrm and bind* 
ing, tbat tbe same be registered in tbe proper book, and delivered te 
tbe parfy interested for bis seoorit/ and otber pwposes. 

*< 'OiTon in lionterej, tbis 20lb daj of tbe montb of Febxiiairy, In 
tbe year of 1844. 

<* * MaHVBL MiOHBLTOnnUIA. 

** * HAMiraL Tunno, SterM^,* 

« On tbe lOtb of Febmaiy, 1847, Alvarado exeented a deed of tbe 
property as described in bis own grant to Colonel Fremont, witb n 
general warranty of title. Tbe oonsideratlon stated in tbe oonToyanee 
was $8000. On tbe 2l8t of Jannaiy, 1862, be flled bis elabn before 
tbe oonuniseioners appointed to ascertain and settle tbe private land- 
daims in tbe State of California, and in December, 1862, tbe grant 
was confirmed. On tbe 20th of September, 1868, tbere was filed 
in tbe office of tbe commiesioners a notice from Mr. Attomey-Qeneral 
Cnshing, that an appeal from tbe decision of tbe commissioners 
to tbe District Court of tbe United States wonld be proeeouted* 
and in consequeDce of that appeal the decision of tbe ooipnnesioneffS 
was roTersed on the 7th of January, 1864. An appeal was taken 
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career of Fremont in the Senate was limited in 
duration, in consequence of his having drawn the 

ftoB thfti ciMiiioa bj CoIoimI Fi«mont to the Supreme Court of th« 
Halted Stfttee. The ease wae irgned on the part of Colonel PremonI 
hj Wm. Carey Jones, Mr. Bibh» and Mr. Crittenden ; on the part of 
t^e Qoremment bj Caleb Cnahing, Attomej-OeneraL The groondf 
taken against the title by the OoTemment were as follows : — 

<* ' 1. Ihat JFremont's daim Is on a gratoitons ooloniiation-grant by 
the Meziean goTonor of California to one AlTarado, of which there 
had been no surreys, no plan, no oocupation, no rite eren, no oonfirma- 
tion by the proper public authority, no performaaoe of any of the 
eonditions preeedent or subsequent annexed to the grant 

** *2. That the oonoessloa to AlTsrado was null for unoertainiy of 
deseviption and incapability of definite location. 

" < 8. That the concession was not confirmed by the Departmental 
Assembly, and was not therefore eiftitled to confinnation by the United 
States courts. 

** * 4. That the grant was Toid because the conditions annexed had 
acTer been performed. 

^•6. That until the goTemor-general confirmed the conoessioa tha 
title remained in the crown. 

''*S. That none of the excuses for non-performaace alleged in 
AlTarado's behalf poesessed legal force. 

'^ ' 7. That the grant to AlTarado was a gratuitous ons^ except in 
BQ fiur as the performance of the conditions would relate back to oon- 
•titate a consideratioa. 

•<*& That the original petition^ the provisional grant, and the 
deovee of the commissioners, each assumed a floating daim not a« a 
grant of an identical trust of land by metes and bounds.' 

'* The Supreme Court took a different view of the case from Mr. 

Oashiag,— reversed the decision of the District Court of Galifornii^ 

20* 
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short pericHl by lot Three weeks only of that term 
renudned; bat daring that brief interval he was cou- 

•ad oonftmed Colonel Fremont's title in erery ptrtieiilftr. Chief* 
Jnitioe Tanej dellTered the opinion of the eonrt, in the eoone of 
whieh, while epeftking of the proTision against alienation attached to 
AlTarado's grant, and which, he said, was Toid, as being in Tiolation 
of a decree of the Mexican Congress, he obserres : — 

«« « Bnt if this oondition was talid by the laws of Mexico, and if 
any conTcyance made by Alrarado would haTC forfeited the land under 
the Mexican GoTemment as a breach of this condition, or if it would 
haTe been forfeited by a conyeyance to an alien, it does not by any 
means follow that the same penalty would haTC been incurred by the 
eouTeyance to Fremont 

'* ' California was at that time in possesion of the American forces, 
and held by the United States as a conquered country, subject to the 
authority of the American GoTemment The Mexican municipal 
laws which were then administered were administered under the 
authority of the TTniied States, and might be repealed or abrogated at 
their pleasure; and any Mexican law inconsistent with the rights of 
the TTnited States or its public policy, or with the rights of its citizens, 
was annulled by the conquest. Now, there Is no principle of public 
law which prohibits the oitiien of a conquering country from pu^ 
chasing property, real or persoikal, in the territory thus acquired and 
held ; nor Is there any thing in the principles of our GoTemment, in 
its poUcy, or in its laws, which forfeits it The Mejdcaa GoTcrament, 
if it had regained the power, and it had been its policy to prerent the 
alienation of real estate, might haTC treated the sale by AlTsrado a« 
a riolaUOn of its laws ; but it becomes a Tory different question when 
the American GoTemment is called on to execute the Mexican law. 
And it can hardly be maintained that an American citisen, who makea 
a contract or purchases property under such circumstances, can be 
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Btantly engaged in proposing measores of wise and 
judicious legislation, which were necessary to com« 
plete and consolidate the government of California, 
which had heen recently admitted as a State. 
Eighteen hills of this nature were proposed hy him ; 
and many of them were passed. On the 81st of March, 
1851, his term in the Senate expired; after which 
period he returned to California^ to renew his atten- 
tion to his private affairs, which had heen much 
neglected in consequence of his devotion to puhlio 
duties. He proceeded to take additional steps to 
perfect his title to Mariposas, He had the land sur- 
veyed and mapped. He devoted much time and lahor 
to cattle-rearing. In 1852, his business relations called 
him to England and France, in which countries he 
spent a year. In March, 1852, an appropriation was 

pnoislMd in a eourt of the United States with the penalty of forfeit- 
ure, when there is no law of Congrees to inflict it. The pnrohaee was 
perfectly consistent with the rights and duties of Colonel Fremont as 
an American officer and an American citisen ; and the oountiy in which 
be made the purchase was, at the time, subject to the authority and 
dominion of the United States. .... 

<« ( Upon the whole, it is the opinion of the court that the claim of 
the petitioner is Talid, and ought to be confirmed. The decree of the 
District Court must, therefore, be reversed, and the case remanded, 
with directions to the District Court to enter a decree conformably te 
this opinion.'"* 

• 8m Howaid's U. 8. Bnprene Gout B«porta» VOL ZTtt. pp. M4, 0«ib 
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made by Congreaa for the purpose of surveying 
three routes to the Pacific Ocean, from which to 
select a highway from the Mississippi toward the 
land of gold. This proposition at once aroused 
the slumbering interest of the distinguished ex* 
plorer in the enterprise to which so valuable a por* 
tion of his life had been already devoted. He im« 
mediately left Paris, in June, 1868, and returned to 
the United States for the purpose of commencing 
his fifth and last great exploration across the west- 
em half of the North American continent. 

At the commencement of this journey Colonel 
Fremont was attacked with a veiy severe illness^ 
which compelled him to return to St. Louis for 
medical treatment After three weeks' delay, he was 
able to follow his company of twenty-two men, half 
of whom were ablerbodied Delaware Indians. They 
had continued their route by his orders. On the 
80th of October, he rejoined them at the Saline Fork 
of the Kansas River, better known by the epithet of 
Salt Creek. This spot is situated in the midst of a 
wide prairie, which extended for many miles ia 
every direction. When Colonel Fremont returned 
to his company, the grass w^as on fire on all sides as 
far as the eye could reach. The Delaware Indians 
had picketed their animals near the creek, on the 
banks of which they had encamped, and thither all 
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fhe baggage had been removed, as to the place of 
greatest safety. While the whole company were 
gazing silently npon the sublime spectacle which 
was thns presented to their, view, several horsemen 
were suddenly seen approaching the spot at the top 
of their speed and boldly riding through the tumul- 
tuous ocean of flame. It proved to be Oolonel Fre- 
mont, his physician, and their attendant. They 
were received with enthusiastic shouts of joy. 

The next day the journey was resumed. During 
the night the fire had crossed the Kansas River, 
and it was then raging along the line of their 
further progress. The only possible escape was 
through the blazing grass; and, as soon as the 
animals were packed and the camp was raised, 
Colonel Fremont mounted and dashed forward at a 
gallop through the flames, followed by the rest of 
the company. About a hundred feet were thus 
rapidly traversed without any serious consequences 
being felt from the effects of the burning grass. 

The country now to be examined comprised three- 
fourths of the distance which intervened from the 
Missouri frontier, at the mouth of the Kansas Kiver, 
to the foot of the Wahsatch Mountains, within the rim 
of the Great Basin. The line to be pursued was be- 
tween the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth parallels of 
latitude. The whole extent of the route was about 
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fifteen hundred and fifty miles, throogh tenitonee i^ 
a great meaaore unknown and untrodden by the 
foot of the white man. The first section of this re- 
gion extends for seven hundred miles, from Missouri 
to the base of the Sierra Blanca. The second or 
middle portion reaches from the Sierra Blanca to 
the Wahsatch Mountains, — about four hundred and 
fifty miles. Here the first and lonely settlement of 
the Mormons existed. The third, or most western 
division, includes the mountainous plateau lying be- 
tween the Wahsatch Mountains and the Sierra Ne- 
vada, — a distance of about four hundred miles. 

During the progress of this journey the company 
experienced the usual incidents of labor and of suf- 
fering which had attended the preceding expeditions. 
Near the Sand Hill Pass they first found traces of 
Ihe Utah Indians. They there met and killed a 
young wild horse for food. The next day a party 
of XJtahs came into the camp and demanded pay- 
ment for the slain animal, alleging that it belonged 
to one of their squaws. They were paid for it in 
knives, blankets, and other utensils. But the next 
day the expedition was visited by another and a 
different company of the same tribe of Indians, who 
exhibited a more warlike appearance. They declared 
that the preceding party had not owned the horse, 
that they had no right to receive payment for its lo88» 
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and that they were the rightful possesBors. They 
added that unless they received "a great deal of 
red doth, blankets, knives, and powder/' they 
would massacre the whole company. Colonel Fre- 
mont was not intimidated by these*threats^ He was 
well acquainted with the character of these Indians, 
and refdsed to comply with their demands, although 
they were all well armed with rifles, bows, and ar- 
rows. He directed one of his men to take out his 
Colt's revolver, containing six barrels, to tell the 
Indians that the white man could shoot as often as 
he pleased without reloading, and then to discharge 
his weapon a number of times rapidly in succession. 
He did so ; and the savages, unable to explain the 
myflierious phenomenon, at once acknowledged the 
superior efiectiveness of the white man's arms, pro- 
fessed friendship, changed their tone to one of sup- 
plication, begged what articles they could obtain 
from the generosity of the strangers, and then 
qaietly withdrew. 

As time and their journey advanced, the suffer 
ings of the expedition became more intense. For 
several months, as they traversed the snowy and 
rugged solitudes of the mountains, they subsisted 
on horseflesh. Their custom was, when an animal 
gave out, to shoot him down, immediately to divide 
the carcass into twenty-two parts and distribute 
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them to the men. One bone generally farnkhed 
six meals for the whole party. The entrails were 
well shaken, for the men had no water wherewith to 
wash them. They were then boiled with snow. 
The hide was divided into equal portions, and with 
the bones, was roasted to a crisp. When the cactoa* 
leaves could be obtained, tbey were separated from 
the prickles and boiled as a salad. Thus th^ 
lived, or rather starved, during fifty days ; and they 
travelled over a large portion of the way on foot. 
During part of the journey some of the men were 
without shoes. On the 7th of February, 1864, Oliver 
FuUen, of St Louis, expired. He bad travelled for 
some weeks on foot At length, his toet being 
badly frozen, be found himself unable to procAed. 
He was wrapped in bis blankets, laid across the 
path, while the company waited three days to enable 
bim to recruit At last they were compelled to re- 
sume their journey. The best remaining mule iraa 
assigned for the use of the invalid, and two men 
walked on either side to support bim. Wben 
nearly at the end of their sufferings, be expired^ 
while lying on the i&ule; and be was immediately 
buried by his surviving comrades on the lonely spot 
where he died, hundreds of miles from bis home 
and from those who were most deeply interested in 
bis &te. 
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Having reached the Wahsatch Mountains, Colonel 
Fremont had accomplished two grand divifiions of 
hiB task. A third yet remained. This was to ex- 
plore the moantainoos plateau hetween those moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada of California. Two 
rentes had suggested themselves to Colonel Fre* 
mont as worthy of examination; — one ^directly 
across the plateau hetween the thirty-seventh and 
thirty-eighth parallels of latitude, the other keep- 
ing to the south of the mountains and following 
the valley of the Virgin River two hundred miles 
to the head of the San Joaquin Valley. The latter 
route had been partially examined already by Major 
Steele, of Parawan; Colonel Fremont therefore 
resolved to select the other much more difficult 
one, which he believed also to be the more direct 
line toward San Francisco. 

He found the country to be a high table-land, 
filled with mountains, and intersected by numerous 
open and low passes. The valleys were dry and 
naked, without wood or water; the mountains were 
covered with pines; springs were rare; and small 
streams of water were found only at long intervals. 
He met no human creature here during a journey 
of three hundred miles. He struck the Sierra 
Kevada about the thirty-seventh parallel, on the 
15th of March. He found these mountains to be 

Q 21 
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rwy abrupt and covered with snow. The highest 
point which he reached was nine thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. At length the expedi- 
tion ended its arduooa labors on the Ist of May, 
1864, and, passing down from the moantainons and 
snowy re^ons among which they had so long toiled, 
they ei\tered the welcome bosom of the Valley of 
Ban Joaqoin, which led them out into the open 
inhabited country, through a long, smooth passage 
along which a wagon might travel, without the least 
impediment or danger, for forty consecutive miles. 
They reached the termination of their toils just in 
time to avoid starvation ; for they had subsisted for 
weeks on horse-meat, and their last supply of this 
delicate nutriment had been entirely exhausted two 
days previous to their attaining the confines of civil- 
ization. Fremont had completed his explorations 
and scientific investigations, commencing at the veiy 
spot from which his guide had gone astray on his 
fourth expedition ; thus evincing the singular con- 
stancy and perseverance with which this great hero 
of exploring science executed the high and daring 
purposes of usefulness which he had once conceived. 
The following description of the results of this 
expedition by Colonel Fremont himself affords some 
conception of the value of the fruits which ensued 
fromhb labors: 
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^ To the Ediiars of the National MeOigeneer. 

<' OsinrLEMBN : — ^While the proceedings in Oongrefls 
are occapying public attention, more particularly 
with the subject of a Padfic railway, I desire to 
offer to your paper for publication some general 
results of a recent winter-expedition across the 
Bocky Mountains, confining myself to mere results, 
in anticipation of a fuller report, with maps and 
illustrations, which will necessarily require some 
months to prepare. 

^<The countfy examined was for about three-fourths 
of the distance— from the Missouri frontier, at the 
mouth of the Kansas Biver, to the Valley of Para- 
wan, at the foot of the Wahsatch Mountains, within 
the rim of the Great Basin, at its southeastern bend-~ 
along and between the 88th and 89th parallels of 
latitude ; and the whole line divides itself naturally 
into three sections, which may bo conyenientiy fol- 
lowed in description. 

^'The first or eastern section consists of the great 
prairie-slope spreading ttom, the base of the Sierra 
Blanca to the Missouri fh>ntier,^about seven hun- 
dred miles; the second or middle section compre- 
hends the various Bocky Mountain ranges and in- 
terlying valleys, between the termination of the 
Great Plains, at the foot of the Sierra Blanca, and 
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the Great Bafiin of the Parawan Valley and Wah- 
satch MoTintaiuB, where the firat Mormon settle- 
ment IB found, — abont firar hundred and fifty mUes; 
the third or weetem seodon oomprehends the moni^ 
tainoos platMQ lying between liie Wahsateh Moun- 
tains and tiie 8iem Neraday--^ distanoe of about 
fonr fanndred miles. 

^The oonntry examined was upon • y«y direct 
line, the tmveHed roote being abont one liiowand 
fiye hundred and fi% miles over an air4i&e distance 
of abont thirteen handred miles. 

**ne Urst Section. — Fonr sepamte expeditions 
across this section, made before the present one, and 
which carried me over various lines at different sea- 
eons of tiie year^ enable me to speak of it with the 
<x>nfideiKse of intimate knowledge. It is a plain of 
easy inclination, sweeping directly np to the foot 
of the mountains whidi dominate it as highlands 
do the ocean. Its character is open piairie, over 
which summer travelling is made in wery diFeo- 
tion. 

^For a railway or a winter-tmvelling road, the 
lonte would be, in considemition of wood, coal, 
building-stone, water, and fbrtile land, about two 
hundred miles up the immediate valley of Kansas, 
(which might be made one rich continuous com- 
fteld,) and afterward along the immediate vallsy of 
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the Upper Axkanaas^ of whidi aboak two bondred 
miles, as you approach the monntaims is oontinu- 
OQslj well adapted to setdements m well aa to roads. 
ITiimeroQa wdl-iratered and fertile Talleys, broad aad 
le^el^ open up among the moantains, which present 
tt^^msdvee in datatched blocks, outliers, gradually 
doeing in around the beads of the streams, but 
leaving open approaches to the central ridges. The 
whole of ihe intermountain re^on is abundant in 
grasses, wood^ coal, and fertile soil. The Pueblos 
above Bent's Fort^rove it to be well adapted to the 
grains and vegetables common to the latitude, — ^in- 
eluding Indian com, which ripens well, — and to the 
sopport of healthy stock, which increase well and 
take care of themselves summer and winter. 

^The climate is mild and the winters short, the 
antumn usually having its full length of bright, open 
weather, without snow, which in winter &llft rarely 
and passes oft' quickly. In this belt of countiy lying, 
along the mountains the snow fitlls more early and 
much more thinly than in the open plains to tho 
eastward: the storms congregate about the high 
mountains and leave the valleys free. In tbe begin- 
aing of December we found yet no snow on the 
Huerfiuio River, and were informed, by an eldtresi^^ 
dent, then engaged in establishing a fiurm at tbe- 
mouth of this stream, that snow seldom- or never 
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fiJlt Otefe^ and thmt cattle were left in tiie range ak 
the winter throngh. 

^Thia character of country continued to the loot 
of the dividing*crest» and to thb point our journey 
resulted in showing a very easy grade for a road, 
over a country unobatructed either by anow or other 
impedimentSy and having all the elements necessary 
to the prosperity of an agricultural population, in 
fertility of soil, abundance of food for stock, wood 
and coal for fuel, and timber for necessary con* 
slrudions* 

MQur examinations around the southern head* 
waters of the Arkansas have made us acquainted 
widi many passes, grouped together in a small space 
of country, conducting by short and practicable 
▼alleys from the waters of the Arkansas just de- 
scribed, to the valleys of the Del Korte and Bast 
Colorado. The Sierra Blanca, through which these 
passes lie, is high and rugged, presenting a very 
broken appearance, but rises abruptly from the open 
country on either ride, narrowed at the points 
through which the passes are cut, leaving them only 
six or right miles in length from valley to valley, 
and entirely unobstructed by outlying ranges or 
broken country. To the best of these passes the 
ascent is along the open valley of water-courses, 
unifoim and very gradual in ascent Standing im* 
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mediately at the month of the Sand Hill Pass,— -one 
of the most practicable in the Sierra Blanca, and 
above those usnally travelled, — at one of the remotest 
head-springs of the Hner&no Biver, the eye of the 
traveller follows down without obstmction or abrupt 
descent along the gradual slope of the valley to the 
great plains which reach the Missouri. The straight 
river and the open valley form, with the plains be- 
yond, one great slope, without a hill to break the 
line of sight or obstruct the course of the road. On 
either side of this line hills slope easily to the river, 
with lines of timber and yellow autumnal grass, and 
the water which flows smoothly between is not in- 
terrupted by a &11 in its course to the ocean. The 
surrounding country is wooded with pines and 
covered with luxuriant grasses up to the veiy crags 
of the central summits. On the 8th of December 
we found this whole country free from snow; and 
Daguerre views taken at this time show the grass 
entirely uncovered in the passes. 

<^ Along all this line the elevation was carefully 
determined by frequent barometrical observations, 
and its character exhibited by a series of daguerreo- 
type views, comprehending the fiu^e of the country 
almost continuously, or at least sufficiently so to 
give a thoroughly correct impression of the whole. 

**Two tunnel-like passes pierce the mountfuns 
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here almoBt in jaztq[>08ition, oonnectiog the plun?- 
ooontiy on either aide by short paeaages five to eight 
milea long. The mountains which they perforate 
constitute the- only obatraction, and are the only 
break in the plane or valley line of road from the 
frontier of Missouri to the sunujiit-hills of the Bocky 
Mountains, — a distance of about eight hundred and 
fifty miles, or more than half-way to the San Joaquia 
YaUey. Entering one of these passes from the 
eastern plain, a distance of about one mile upon 
a wagon-road, already travelled by wagons, com- 
mands an open view of the broad Valley of San Luis 
and the great range of San Juan beyond on its west* 
ern side. I here connected the line of the present 
expedition with one explored in 1848-49 from the 
mouth of the Kansas to this point; and the results 
of both will be embodied in a full report 

*' At this place the line entered the middle section, 
and continued its western course over an open valley* 
country, admirably adapted for settlement, across 
the San Luis Valley, and up the flat bottom-lands 
of the Sahwatoh to the heights of the central ridge 
of the Bocky Mountains. Across those wooded 
heights, — ^wooded and grass-covered up to and over 
their rounded summits, — ^to the Choocha-to-pe Pass, 
the line followed an open, easy wagon-way, such 
as is usual to a rolling country. On the high sum- 
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nii>la&da were forests of ooniferoiiB tree% and thA 
snow in the pass was four inches deep. This was 
<tti the 14th of I>ecember. A day earlier oar horses* 
feet would not have touched snow in the crossing. 
Up to this point we had enjojed clear and dry plei^ 
sant weather. Oar joamey had heen all along oa 
diy groand; and, travelling slowly along, waiting 
for the winter, there had been abundant leisure &>T 
becoming acquainted with the countiy. The <^ea 
character of the country, joined to good information, 
indicated the existence of other passes about the 
head of the Sahwatch. This it was desirable to 
verify, and especially to examine a neighboring and 
lower pass connecting more directly with the Am 
kansas Valley, known as the Poow-che. 

^'But the winter had now set in over all the 
mountain-regions, and the country was so constantly 
enveloped and hidden in clouds which rested upon 
it, and the air so darkened by falling snow, that 
Sizploring became difficult and dangerous precisely 
where we felt most interested in making a thorough 
examination. We were moving, in fogs and clouds, 
tiirough a region wholly unknown to us, and with* 
out guides, and were therefore obliged to content 
CHUselveB with the examination of a single line and 
the ascertainment of the winter-condition of the 
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ccmntiy over which it passed, — which was, in fiiet, 
the main object of oar expedition. 

^*Onr progress in this moontainoas region was 
necessarily alow; and, during ten days which it 
occupied us to pass through about one hundred 
miles of the mountainous country bordering the 
eastern side of the Upper Colorado Valley, the great- 
est depth of snow was, among the pines and aspens, 
on the ridges about two and a half feet, and in the 
▼alleys about six inches. The atmosphere is too cold 
and dry for much snow, and the valleys, protected 
by the mountains, are comparatively free from it and 
warm. We here found villages of Utah Indians in 
their wintering ground, in little valleys along the 
foot of the highest mountains and bordering the 
more open country of the Colorado Valley. Snow 
was here (December 25) only a few inches deep,*— 
the grass generally appearing above it, and there 
being none under trees and on southern hill-sides. 

*^The horses of the Utahs were living on the 
range, and, notwithstanding that they were used in 
hunting, were in excellent condition. One which 
we had occasion to kill for food had on it about two 
inches of fiett, being in as good order as any buffitlo 
we had killed in November on the eastern plains. 
Over this valley-country — about one hundred and 
fifty mnes across — ^the Indians informed us that snow 
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bMs only a few inches in depth, such as we saw it at 
the time. 

^*The immediate valley of the Upper Colorado for 
about one hundred miles in breadth, and from the 
7th to the 22d of January, was entirely bare of 
snow, and the weather resembled that of autumn in 
this country. The line here entered the body of 
mountains known as the Wahsatch and Chu-ter-ria 
ranges, which are practicable at seyeral places in 
this }>art of their course ; but the fiilling snow and 
destitute condition of my party again interfered to 
impede examinations. They lie between the Colo- 
rado Valley and the Great Basin, and at their west- 
em base are established the Mormon settlements of 
Parawan and Cedar City. They are what are called 
fertile mountains, abundant in water, wood, and 
g^rass, and fertile valleys, offering inducements to 
settlement and Ihcilities for making a road. These 
mountains are a great storehouse of materials — ^tim- 
ber, iron^ coal — ^which would be of indispensable use 
in the construction and maintenance of the road, 
and are solid foundations to build up the future 
prosperity of the rapidly-increasing Utah State. 

<*Salt is abundant on the eastern border-moun- 
tains, as the Sierra de Sal, being named from it. In 
the ranges lying behind the Mormon settlements, 
among the mountains through which the line passes. 
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•re aeonumlatod a great wealth of iron and eoal and 
extensive forests of heavy timber. These foresto 
are the largeirt I am acquainted with in the Bocky 
Moantains, being in some places twenty mUes in 
depth of continuous forest, — the general growth lo% 
and large, frequently over three feet in diameter, 
and sometimes reaching five feet, the red spruce 
and yellow pine predominating. At the actual 
southern extremity of the Mormon settlem^its, con* 
sbting q£ the two enclosed towns of Parawan and 
Cedar City, near to which our line passed, a coal- 
mine has been opened for about eighty yards, and 
iron-works already established. Iron here occuxs 
in extraordinary masses, in some parts accumulated 
into mountMus, which come out in creats of solid 
iron thirty feet thick and a hundred yards long. 

*'In passing through this bed of mountains about 
fourteen days had been occupied, — from January 24 
to February 7, — ^the deepest snow we here encoun- 
tered being about up to the saddle-skirts, w four 
feet; this occurring only in occasional drifis in the 
passes on northern exposures, and in the small 
mountain-flats hemmed in by woods and hills. In 
the valley it was sometimes a few indies deep, and 
as often none at sll. On our arrival at the Mormon 
settlements, February 8, we found it a few inches 
deep, and were there informed that the winter hsid 
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been Qnitsnally long-contiTmed and severe, the ther- 
Ynometer having been as low as 17^ below zero, and 
more snow having jhllen than in all the previous 
winters together since the establishment of this 
colony. 

**At this season their fiirmers had usually been 
occupied with their ploughs, preparing the land for 
grain. 

« <^ At this point the line of exploration entered the 
iMrd or western section, comprehending the moun- 
tainous plateau between the Wahsatch Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada of California. Two routes have 
suggested themselves to me for examination,— one 
directly across the plateaUj between the 87th and 88th 
parallels, the other keeping to the south of the 
mountains and following for about two hundred 
miles down a valley of the Rio Virgen, — ITlrgin 
Biver, — ^thence direct to the Tejon Pass, at the head 
of the San Joaquin Valley. This route down the 
Virgin River had been examined the year before, 
with a view to settlement this summer, by a Mormon 
exploring party under the command of Major Steele, 
of Parawan, who (and others of the party) informed 
me that they found fertile valleys inhabited by In- 
dians, who cultivated com and melons, and the rich 
ground in many places matted over with grape-vines. 
The Tcjon Passes are two, one of them (from the 
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ibundaiice of vines at itB lower end) oaUed Oftxon 
de las UvM. They were of long ase, and were exa- 
niined by me and their praoticabilily ascertained 
in my expedition of 1848-49; and in 1851 I again 
passed throngh them both, bringing three thoasand 
head of cattle through one of them. 

** Knowing the practicability of these passes, and 
confiding in the report of Migor Steele as to the 
intermediate ooantry, I determined to take the other, 
(between the 87th and 88th parallels,) it recommend- 
ing itself to me as being more direct toward San 
Francisco, and preferable on that account for a road, 
if suitable ground could be found; and also as being 
unknown. The Mormons informed me that various 
attempts had been made to explore it, and all &iled . 
for want of water. Although biassed in £etTor of the 
Virgin River route, I determined to examine this 
one in the interest of geography, and accordingly 
set out for this purpose from the settlement about 
the 20th of February, travelling directly westward 
from Cedar City, (eighteen miles west of Parawan.) 
We found the country a high table-land, bristling 
with mountains, often in short, isolated blocks, and 
sometimes accumulated into considerable ranges, 
with numerous open and loW passes. 

*^We were thus always in a valley and always 
surrounded by mountfuns more or less dosely, which 
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i^parently altered in shape and poeition as we ad- 
vanced. The valleyB are dry and naked, without 
water or wood; but the mountains are generally 
oovered with grass and well wooded with pines: 
springs are very rare, and occasionally small streams 
are at remote distances. Not a human being was 
encountered between the Santa Clara Road, near the 
Mormon settlements, and the Sierra Nevada, — over 
a distance of more than three hundred miles. The 
solitary character of this uninhabited region, the 
naked valleys without water-courses, among moun- 
tains with fertile soil and grass and woods abundant, 
give it the appearance of an unfinished country. 

** Commenc^g on the 88th, we struck the Sierra 
Nevada on or about the 87th parallel about the 15th 
of March. 

*' On our route across we had for the greater part 
of the time pleasant and rather warm weather, — ^the 
valley-grounds and low ridges uncovered, but snow 
over the upper parts of the higher mountains. Be- 
tween the 20th of February and 17th of March we had 
several snow-storms, sometimes accompanied with 
bail and heavy thunder; but the snow remained on 
the valley-ground only a few hours after the storm 
was over. It forms not the least impediment at any 
time in the winter. I was prepared to find the sierra 
here broad, rugged, and blocked up with snow, and 
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was not disappointed in my expectation. The finft 
range we attempted to crosB carried ns to an eIevB> 
tion of eight thonsand or nine thousand feet and 
into impassable snow, which was farther increased 
on the 16th by a considerable ML 

*' There was no object in forcing a passage; and 
I accordingly tamed at once some sixty or eighty 
miles to the southward, making a wide sweep to 
strike the point of the California Mountain where 
the Sierra TS'evada suddenly breaks off and declines 
into a lower country. Information obtained years 
before from the Indians led me to believe that the 
low mountains were broken into many passes; and^ 
at all events, I had the certainfy of an easy passage 
through either of Walker's passes. 

*'When the Point was reached I found the Indian 
information fully verified : the mountain suddenly 
terminated and broke down into lower grounds 
barely above the level of the country, and making 
numerous openings into the Valley of the San Joa- 
quin. I entered into the first which offered, (taking 
no time to search, as we were entirely out of pro^^ 
visions and living upon horses,) which led us, by an 
open and almost level hollow thirteen miles long, to 
an upland not steep enough to be called a hill, over 
into the valley of a small affluent to Kcm River, — 
the hollow and the valley making together a way 
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wbere a wagon would not find any obstruction for 
foriy miles. 

^The countiy around the passes in which the 
Bierra Kevada here terminates declines considerably 
below its more northern elevations* There was no 
snow to be seen at all on its eastern fitce, and none 
in the pass ; but we were in the midst of opening 
spring, flowers blooming in fields on both sides of 
the sierra. 

'^Between the point of the mountains and the 
head of the valley at the Tejon the passes generally 
are free from snow throughout the year, and the 
descent from them to the ocean is distributed over a 
long slope of more than two hundred miles. The 
low, diy country and the long slope, in contradistinc- 
tion to the high countiy and short sudden descent 
and heavy snows of the passes behind the Bay of 
Ban Francisco, are among the considerations which 
suggest themselves in favor of the route by the 
bead of the San Joaquin. 

** The above results embody general impressions 
made upon my mind during this journey. It is 
clearly established tiint the winter condition of the 
eountiy constitutes no impediment, and, from what 
has been said, the entire practicability of the line 
will be as clearly inferred. A fuller account here- 
after will comprehend detailed descriptions of the 
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conntiy, with their absolute and relative elevatioimy 
and show the ground upon which the conclusions 
were based. They are contributed at this time as 
an element to aid the public in forming an opinion 
on the subject of the projected ndlway, and in gra- 
tification of my great desire to do something for its 
advancement. It seems a treason against mankind 
and the spirit of progress which marks the age, to 
refbse to put this one completing-link to our national 
prosperity and the civilization of the world. Europe 
still lies between Asia and America: build this 
railroad, and things will have revolved about: Ame- 
rica will lie between Asia and Europe ; the golden 
vein which runs through the histoiy of the world 
will follow the iron track to San Francisco, and the 
Asiatic trade will finally Ml into its last and per- 
manent road, when the new and the modem Chiyse 
throw open their gates to the thorough&re of the 
world. 
" I am, gentlemen, with much regard, respectfully 

<* Tours." 

In March, 1865, Colonel Fremont removed, with 
his family, to the city of New York. Unusual 
political honors were about to be conferred upon 
this man of bold and resolute devotion to science 
and national development. On the 17th of June, he 
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WM nominated at Philadelphia for the Presidency 
of the Uoited States, by the National Republican 
Conyention, containing delegates from all the ^^free 
States/' and from Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. He ac- 
cepted the nomination, avowing, as the chief and 
most characteristic features of his political creed, 
bis hostility to the further extension of slavery in 
States and Territories which till then were free 
ttom its existence ; his opposition to the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise; and his approbation of 
the admission of Kansas to the Union as a free 
State. His opponent in this great contest was 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania. The latter was 
chosen by a small m^ority of electoral votes, and 
became President of the United States.* Colonel 
Fremont then returned to the welcome shades of 
private life, and devoted himself to the preparation 
of a full and elaborate narrative of his adventures 
and researches during his fifth and last expedition 

*The popular rote throughout the Union was as foUows: — ^In the 
««free States," for Fremont^ 1»840,616; for Fillmore, 898,690; for 
Bnehanaii, 1,224,760. In the ««dave States," for Fremont^ 1,194; 
for Fillmore, 479,466; for Bnohanan, 609,687. Total rote for Fre- 
mont, 1,841,812; for Fillmore, 878,066; for Bnohanan, 1,884,887. 
Baohanaa's miOoriij oyer Fremont, 492,696; Fillmore and Fremont 
OTor Bachnaan, 881.680. 
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ftcrosB the vast domains of the Westeiil and Bonth- 
Western Tenitoiies of the Oonfedefacj. His most 
exalted praise will ever continue to be, that he haa 
won for himself the honorable distinction of being 
one of the most talented, entetpiisingy and success* 
fbl of Amerioaa explorers and discorerers. 



PART III. 
JOHN LEDYASD. 

CHAPTER L 

TOTTTH AND BABLT BDUOATION 09 LBDTABD. 

This nngnlar man, fha moat eccentric, the most 
onluo^y and, in some respects, the most remarkabla 
trayeller of modem times, was born at the village of 
Qroton, in Conneoticat, in 1751. His fiunily were of 
English descent; his grandfather, a merchant in 
comfortable circnmstances, having emigrated from 
Bristol to the Few World many years before ^the 
date of Ledyard's birth. The father of the traveller 
was a sea-captain, engaged in the West India trade, 
who died at the age of thirty-five, leaving a widow 
and four children. One of the latter was Colonel 
William Ledyard, the commander of the American 
troops in the nnfbrtnnate action of Fort Oriswold, 
who was omelly slain afler the capitulation. 

The youth of John Ledyard was q^nt a* Giotan. 
After his &ther's death, hia mother married Dootof 
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Moore, of Sontholdy on which occasion John was 
taken by his grandfather to reside with himself at 
Hartford. At this early period the peculiaritiea of 
his character were already apparent, and he was 
remarked as a bold, eccentric, and self-reliant boy. 
He attended the grammar-school in Hartford for 
some time, after which he entered the office of 
Thomas Beymonr, a respectable attorney of that 
cily, who had married his aunt 

The dry, abstruse details of legal science possessed 
but few attractions for a mind so ardent and so ima- 
ginative as that of Ledyard. He soon began to 
weary of it, and expressed his disgust in no equi- 
vocal terms. Instead of being remarked for attentive 
application to study, he became notorious for the 
eageiiiess with which he embarked in enterprises of 
the most hazardous and romantic description, in 
which superior courage, energy, and resolution 
were required. He already seemed to be utterly 
improvident in his disposition, and indisposed to 
anticipate misfortunes, to guard against their oc- 
currence, or to provide for the responsibilities and 
necessities of the future. 

When nineteen years of age. Dr. Wheelock, the 
founder and president of Dartmouth College, Kew 
Hampshire, who had been intimate with Ledyard's 
grandfather, invited him to beoome a pupil of that 
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institution. The offer was accepted, and in 1772 
Ledjard commenced a course of studies wbich waa 
intended to prepare him for laboring as a missionary 
among the Indians, a portion of whom stiU re- 
mained in New England. His journey from Hart- 
ford to Hanover, the seat of the college, was per- 
formed in a sulky, which attracted much notice 
from the &ct that it was the first vehicle of the 
kind which had ever traversed that portion of the 
continent The peculiarities of Ledyard may be 
inferred from the fact that, even in this journey, the 
chief bulk of his baggage consisted of a theatrical 
apparatus, with which he intended to amuse him« 
self and his associates amid his more sober studies. 
The prevalent simplicity of things at that time may 
be inferred from the fact that the students of the 
college were called together for recitation and prayers 
by the sound of a conch-shell, which was blown by 
the freshmen in their turns. 

After residing four months at the college, Led- 
yard suddenly disappeared. JSTot the slightest trace 
could be discovered of his destination. After the 
expiration of three months and a hal^ he as sud- 
denly returned. Then the mystery of his strange 
absence was revealed. He had wandered to the 
borders of Canada, and had resided among the 
^^Biz Nations." By this eccentric expedition he 
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bad acquired considerable knowledge of ludlaa 
manners and customs; but, at the same time, he 
had come to the deliberate conclusion not to spend 
his life as a missionary to the savages. He secretly 
determined to abandon that project and the college 
together; and he executed his purpose after a &shioa 
peculiarly his own. 

His first step was to cut down one of the immense 
forest-trees which reared its lofty summit toward 
heaven a short distance in the rear of the institution. 
The trunk of this tree he gradually fieiehioned into 
the shape of a canoe. The length of his crafts was 
fifty feet; its breadth was three. With the assist- 
ance of some of his fellow-students, he succeeded 
in dig^ng out the interior of the mass, and at last 
this singular product of his skill and labor was 
completed. His companions then aided him in 
launching it upon the Connecticut River. 

It was Ledyard's purpose, by means of this sin- 
gular conveyance, to return to Hartford, and to float 
down the current of a stream with which he was 
totally unacquainted. He provided himself with a 
Dearskin as a cover from the inclemency of the 
weather; and with a sufficient stock of provisions, 
copies of the Greek Testament and Ovid, and a 
paddle, he commenced this strange, adventuroua 
voyage. He was carried forward by the river in safety 
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till he approached Bellows Falls. To have passed 
over these in his canoe would have entailed certain 
death. Fortunately, the distant roaring of the waters 
awoke him from sleep, apprized him of his danger, 
and enabled him to escape it by landing his canoe and 
carrying it, with the aid of the neighboring people, 
around and below the cataract He thus travelled a 
hundred and fifty miles down the river in safety, or at 
least without an accident, frequently passing through 
dark forests and primeval wildernesses where no traces 
of civilization were yet to be observed. His arrival 
at Hartford in this singular manner filled his friends 
with astonishment and dismay; for they ima^ned 
that he was at that moment industriously and de- 
voutly preparing himself at Dartmouth for his 
future missionary labors among the Indians. 

Ledyard now consulted with his friends what was 
best to be done. Within a month after his deser- 
tion of Dartmouth College he had come to the de 
termination to study theology and prepare himself 
for the ministry. On this subject he conferred with 
Dr. Bellamy, a celebrated preacher of that day. 
To accomplish this result, to which the partial and 
imprudent recommendation of the Doctor the more 
encouraged him, he proceeded to Long Island, in 
order to pass through his preparatory studies. But 
in this enterprise disappointment attended him. 
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It does not clearly appear whether his abandonment 
of this scheme was the result of his own caprice 
and inconstancy, or whether it arose from the op- 
position which others may have raised against him 
by placing difficulties in his way; all that is now 
known is that Ledyard's aspirations to the ministry, 
like his devotion to the life of a missionary among 
the Indians, ended in nothing. It is most probable 
that his own eccentricities of conduct and character 
were so great as to render the prudent and pious 
very doubtful as to the propriety of his admission to 
the ministry, and that hence they were induced to 
oppose it 

Thus was the future destiny of Ledyard still un- 
certain and obscure. Having abandoned all his pre- 
vious schemes, he was now open for whatever &te, 
either accident or providence, might assign him ; and 
he next appeared in a character entirely different 
from any which he had previously assumed. As he 
loitered with his relations at Hartford, he fell in with 
Captain Deshon, who was then about to sail from 
the port of "Sew London to Gibraltar. He engaged 
himself on board his vessel as a common sailor, and 
thus commenced his long-continued and most re- 
markable wanderings over the face of the earth. 
This cruise to the Mediterranean occupied a year; 
but during its progress* nothing of special interest 
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ocoarred. Ledyard was now again adrift after hia 
return, and was ready for some new adventure. 
He had often heard that his &mily had relations in 
England who were immensely rich; and he suddenly 
conceived the singular project of visiting them for 
the purpose of obtaining from theQi some advance- 
ment in the world* 

He instantly started for Kew York, where he 
embarked on a vessel bound to Plymouth. Having 
arrived at that port, he hastened to London. His 
appearance was not such as to commend him to 
strangers; but having discovered his English rela 
tions, he endeavored to obtain an interview, to in- 
troduce himself to their acquaintance, and to profit 
by their partiality. He failed ignominiously in all 
his purposes. His rich relatives treated the unknown 
foreigner with suspicion and contempt; and soon 
Ledyard's haughty spirit induced him to repay their 
indignities with other indignities equally great. 
Never was Ledyard known to have reached such 
a pitch of resentment and fury as that which he 
displayed on this occasion. 

His condition was now again friendless and mise- 
rable. A stranger in a strange land, he was sur- 
rounded by poverty and gloom. But Ledyard's in- 
trepidity of mind in the midst of calamities was 
one of his most prominent and remarkable charac- 
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teristica. He never lost hia coanige, and his coarage 
now brought him reliefl The celebrated Captaia 
Oook was at that moment in London, preparing for 
hii third and last voyage of discovery around the 
world* Ledyard called on him, explained his plans 
and purposes, charmed the hardy explorer with his 
vivacity and good nature, and obtained permission 
to enlist in his service as a corporal of marines. 
He soon became a special fiekvorite with this distin- 
guished and adventurous navigator. 



CHAPTER n. 

JJEDYAXD'B YOTAQB WUH OAPXAIN cook abound THl 
WORLD. 

Lbdyard had at last obtained an engagement 
and a pursuit suited to his talents and character, 
^e third expedition of Captain Cook sailed from 
England on the 12th of July, 1776. It consisted of 
two ships, — ^the Resolution, commanded by Cook, 
and the Discovery, commanded by Clerke, They 
proceeded to Teneriffe, thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and then came to anchor in Table Bay. 
Cook shaped his course from that point toward the 
southern extremity of Kew Holland, and at length 
inoored in the bay at Van Diemen's Land. From 
this point he sailed to New Zealand. After various 
Explorations and experiences in these islands. Cook 
proceeded to Tahiti, the largest of the Society 
Islands. Similar researches were made throughout 
this group, from which the ship proceeded to the 
Friendly Islands. Resuming his voyage from this 
point, Captain Cook had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a new group of islands, to which he gave the 
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now well-known name of Scmdwkhj and wbich lill 
then had never before been visited by the feet of 
Europeans. He found a safe harbor here, and car> 
ried on an extensive intercourse with the simple- 
minded inhabitants. ^ 

From the Sandwich Islands Cook proceeded to 
the western coast of North America. He reiached 
Nootka Sound without any accident ; and although 
Ledyard was here three thousand miles distant fix)m 
the place of his birth, yet he describes in his jour- 
nal the intense feeling of delight with which he 
again touched the soil of his native land. Here he 
formed some acquaintance with the trade and the 
profits of the British and Russian Fur Company, 
which information exercised an important influence 
on many of his movements in subsequent years. 
For the sake of illustrating the nature of Ledyard's 
fevorite occupations, as well as in order to exhibit 
the literaiy style of the ex-student of theology and 
world-wanderer, we make the following extract 
from the journal which he carefully kept during 
the progress of this remarkable voyage. Says he : — 
^^I have before observed that we had noticed many 
appearances to the eastward of this of a European 
intercourse, and that we had at this island in parti- 
cular (Onalaska, on the northwest coast) met with 
circumstances that did not only indicate such an 
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intercourse, bat seemed strongly to intimate that 
some Europeans were actually somewhere on the 
•pot. The appearances that led to these conjectures 
were such as these. We found among the inhabit- 
ants of this island two different kinds of people: 
the one we knew to be the aborigines of America, 
while we supposed the others to come from the 
opposite coasts of Asia. There were two different 
dialects also observed ; and we found them fond of 
tobacco, rum, and snuff. Tobacco we even found 
them possessed of, and we observed several blue 
linen shirts and drawers among them. But the 
most remarkable circumstance was a cake of lye- 
meal newly baked, with a piece of salmon in it, 
seasoned with pepper and salt, which was brought 
and presented to Cook by a comely young chief, 
attended by two of those Indians whom we sup* 
posed to be Asiatics. The chief seemed anxious to 
explain to Cook the meaning of the present and 
the purport of his visit; and he was so &r success- 
ful as to persuade him that there were some stran- 
gers in the country who were white, and had come 
over the great waters in a vessel somewhat like ours, 
and, though not so large, was yet much larger than 
theirs. 

*^In consequence of this. Cook was determined 
to explore the island. It was difficult, however, to 
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fix upon a plan that would at once answer the pur- 
poses of safety and expedition. An armed body 
would proceed slowly, and, if they should be cut off 
by the Indians, the loss in our present circumstances 
would be irreparable; and a single person wo^ld 
entirely risk his life, though he would be much 
more expeditious if unmolested, and if he should 
be killed the loss would be only one. The latter 
seemed the best; but it was extremely hard to single 
out an individual and command him to go upon 
such an expedition; and it was therefore thought 
proper to send a yolunteer or none. I was at this 
time, and indeed ever after, an intimate friend of 
John Gore, first lieutenant of the Resolution, a 
native of America as well as myself, and superior 
to me in command. He recommended me to Gap» 
tain Cook to undertake the expedition, with which 
I immediately acquiesced. Captain Cook assured 
me that he was happy I had undertaken it, as 
he was convinced I should persevere; and, after 
giving me some instructions how to proceed, he 
wished me well, and desired I would not be longer 
absent than a week if possible, at the expiration of 
which he should expect me to return. If I did not 
return by that time he should wait another week 
for me, and no longer. The young chief before 
mentioned and his two attendants were to be my 
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gnideB. I took with me some preeents adapted to 
the taete of the Indians, — brandy in bottles, and 
bre%d, but no other provisions. I went entirely 
unarmed, by the advice of Captain Oook. The firs* 
day we prooeeded about fifteen miles into the in- 
terior part of the island without any remarkable 
occurrence, until we approached a village just before 
night. This village consisted of about thirty huts, 
some of them large and spacious, though not very 
high. The huts are composed of a kind of slight 
frame erected over a square hole sunk about four 
feet into the ground : the frame is covered at the 
bottom with turf, and upward it is thatched with 
coarse grass. The whole village was out to see us, 
and men, women, and children crowded about me. 
I was conducted, by the young chief who was my 
guide and seemed proud and assiduous to serve me, 
into one of the largest huts. I was surprised at the 
behavior of the Indians; for, though they were 
curious to see me, yet they did not express that 
extraordinary curiosity that would be expected had 
they never seen a European before, and I was glad 
to perceive it, as it was an evidence in &vor of what I 
wished to find, — ^namely, that there were Europeans 
now among them. The women of the house, which 
were almost the only ones I had seen at this island, 
were much more tolerable than I expected to find 
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them : one in particular aeemed very buy to please 
ma: to her, thdrefore, I made sereral presents, with 
which she was extremely well pleased. As it was 
BOW darky my yoang chief intimated to me that we 
must tany where we were that night and proceed 
fiurther the next day, to which I very readily con* 
sented, being much fittigned. Our entertainment 
the subsequent part of the evening did not consist 
of delicacies or much variety : they had dried fish, 
and I had bread and spirits, of which we all partici* 
pated. Ceremony was not invited to the feast, and 
nature prended over the entertainment. 

<^ At daylight Perpheela (which was the name of 
the young chief that was my guide) let me know 
that he was ready to go on ; upon whidi I flung o£F 
the skins I had slept in, put on my shoes and out> 
side vest, and arose to accompany him, repeating 
my presents to my friendly hosts. We had hitherto 
travelled in a northerly direction, but now went to 
the westward and southward. I was now so much 
relieved from the apprehension of any insult or in* 
jury from the Indians, that my journey would have 
been agreeable had I not been taken lame with a 
swelling in the feet, which rendered it extremely 
punful to walk: the country was also rough and 
hilly, and the weather wet and cold. About three 
hours before dark we came to a large bay, which 
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appeared to be fonr leagues over. Here my gnide^ 
Perpheela, took a canoe and all oar baggage and 
set cfSEf seemingly to cross the bay. He appeared 
to leave me in an abrupt manner, and told me to 
follow the two attendants. This gave me some 
uneasiness. I now followed Perpheela*s two attend- 
ants, keeping the bay in view; but we had not gone 
above six miles before we saw a canoe approaching 
ns from the opposite side of the bay, in which were 
two Indians. As soon as my guides saw the eanoe^ 
we ran to the shore from the hills and hailed them, 
and, finding they did not hear us, we got some 
bushes and waved them in the air, which they saw 
and stood directly for us. This canoe was sent by 
Peipheela to bring me across the bay and shorten 
the distance of the journey. 

*<It was beginning to be dark when the canoe 
came to us. It was a skin canoo^ after the Esqui- 
maux plan, with two holes to accommodate two 
sitters. The Indians that came in the canoe talked 
a little with my two guides, and then came to me 
and desired that I would get into the canoe. This I 
did not very readily agree to, however, as there was 
no other place for me but to be thrust into the space 
between the holes, extended at length upon my 
back, and wholly excluded from seeing the way I 
went, or the power of extricating myself upon any 
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omdrgeDcj. Bat, as there was no alternative, I sob- 
mitted thus to be stowed away in balk, and went^ 
bead foremost, Teiy swift thiongb the water about 
an boor, when I felt the canoe strike a beaob, &Bd 
afterwaid lifted np and carried some distance and 
then set down again ; after which I was drawn out 
by the shoulders by three or foar men, for it was 
now so dark that I conld not tell who they were, 
thongh I was conscious I heard a language that was 
new. I was conducted by two of these persons, 
who appeared to be strangers, about forty rods, 
when I saw lights and a number of huts like thoae 
I left in the morning. As we approached one of 
them, a door opened and discovered a lamp, by 
which, to my joy and surprise, I discovered that the 
two men who held me by each arm were Europeans, 
&ir and comely, and concluded from their appear- 
ance they were Russians, which I soon after found 
to be true. As we entered the hut, which was par- 
ticularly long, I saw arranged on each side, on a 
platform of plank, a number of Indians, who aU 
bowed to me; and as I advanced to the fiurther end 
of the hut there were other Russians. When I 
reached the end of the room I was seated on a 
bench covered with ftir-skins; and, as I was much 
fittigued, wet, and cold, I had a change of'garmenti 
brought me, consisting of a blue silk shirt and 
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drawers, a fat cap, boots, and gown, all of which I 
pnt on with the same cheerfulness they were pre- 
sented with. Hospitality is a virtue peculiar to man, 
and the obligation is as great to receive as to confer. 
As soon as I was rendered warm and comfortable, 
a table was set before me with a lamp upon it: all 
the Russians in the house sat down round me, and 
tiie bottles of spirits, tobacco, snuff, and whatever 
Perpheela had, were brought and set upon it: these 
I presented to the company, intimating that they 
were presents from Commodore Cook, who was an 
Englishman. One of the company then gave me 
to understand that all the white people I saw there 
were subjects of the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
and rose and kissed my hand, the rest uncovering 
their heads. I then informed them as well as I 
could that Commodore Cook wanted to see some of 
them, and had sent me there to conduct them to 
our ships. 

"These preliminaries over, we had supper, which 
consisted of boiled whale, halibut fried in oil, and 
broiled salmon. The latter I ate, and they gave me 
rye-bread, but would eat none of it themselves. 
They were very fond of the rum, which they drank 
without any mixture or measure. I had a very 
comfortable bed, composed of different fur-skins, 

both under and over me, and, being harassed the 

24 
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preoeding day, I went bood to rest After I hud 
lain down, the BnmianB amembled the IndiaoB in m 
▼eiy silent manner, and said prayers after the man* 
ner of the Greek Oharch^ which is moeh like the 
Etoman. I could not but observe with what partica- 
lar satisfaction the Indians performed their devoirs 
to QoA through the medium of their little cruci* 
fixes, and with what pleasure they went through the 
multitude of ceremonies attendant on that sort of 
worship. I think it a religion the best calculated in 
the world to gain proselytes, when the people ass 
either unwilling or unable to speculate, or when 
they cannot be made acquainted with the history 
and principles of Christianity without a formal 
education. 

^<I had a very comfortable night's rest, and did 
not wake the next morning until late. As soon as 
I was up, I was conducted to a hut a little distance 
from the one I had slept in, where I saw a number 
of platforms raised about three feet from the ground, 
and covered with dry, coarse grass and some small, 
green bushes. There were several of the Russians 
already here, besides those that conducted me, 
and several Indians, who were heating water in a 
large copper caldron over a furnace, the heat of 
which and the steam which evaporated from the 
hot water rendered the hut, which was very tight, 



extremely hot and eiiffocating. I eoon understood 
this was a hot bath, of which I waa asked to make 
use in a friendly manner. The apparatus being a 
little curious, I consented to it; but, before I had 
finished undressing myself I was overcome by the 
sudden change of the air, &inted away, and fell 
back on the platform I was sitting on. I was, how- 
ever, soon relieved by having cold and lukewarm 
water administered to my £Btoe and di£brent parts 
of my body. I finished undressing and proceeded 
as I saw the rest do, who were now all undressed. 
The Indians who served us brought us, as we sat or 
extended ourselves on the platforms, water of differ- 
ent temperatures, — ^frcnn that which was as hot as we 
could bear to quite cold. The hot water was ao- 
companied with some hard soap and a flesh-brush : 
it was not, however, thrown on the body from the 
dish, but sprinkled on with the green bushes. After 
this the water made use of was less warm, and 
by several gradations became at last quite cold, 
which concluded tiie ceremony. We again dressed 
and returned to our lodgings, where our breakfast 
was smoking on the table ; but the flavor of our 
feast, as well as its appearance, had nearly produced 
a relapse in my spirits, and no doubt would if I 
had not had recourse to some of the brandy I had 
brought, which happily saved me. I was a good 
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deal uneasy leet the cause of my disconipoeare 
ahonld disoblige my Mends, who meant to treat me 
in the best manner they could* I therefore attri* 
buted my illness to the bath, which might poesihly 
have partly occasioned it, for I am not very subject 
to fainting. I could eat none of the breakfiist, 
however, though far from wanting an appetite. It 
was mostly of whale, sea-horse, and bear, which, 
though smoked, dried, and boiled, produced a com* 
position of smells very offensive at nine or ten in 
the morning. I therefore desired to hjive a piece 
of smoked salmon bnnled dry, which I ate with 
some of my own biscuit. 

^^ After breakfast I intended to set off on my 
return to the ships, though there came on a dia- 
agreeable snow-storm. But my new-found friends 
objected to it, and gave me to understand that I 
should go the next day, and, if I chose, three of 
them would accompany me. This I immediately 
agreed to, as it anticipated a favor I intended to ask 
them, though I before much doubted whether they 
would comply with it I amused myself within- 
doors while it snowed without by writing down a 
few words of the ori^nal languages of the American 
Indians, and of the Asiatics who came over to this 
coast with these Bussians from EAmtschatka. 

^^ In the afternoon the weather cleared up, and 1 
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went out to see how those Bnasian adventnrera were 
rituated. I fonnd the whole village to contain abont 
thirty hnts, all of which were built partly under 
ground, and covered with turf at the bottom and 
coarse grass at the top. The only circumstance 
that can recommend them is their warmth, which is 
occasioned partly by their manner of construction, 
and partly by a kind of oven in which they con« 
0tantly keep a fire night and day. They sleep on 
platforms built on each side of the hut, on which 
they have a number of bear and other skins which 
render them comfortable; and, as they have been 
educated in a hardy manner, they need little or no 
other support than what they procure from the sea 
and from hunting. The number of Russians was 
about thirty, and they had with them about seventy 
Eamtschadales, or Indians from Eamtschatka. 
These, with some of the American Indians, whom 
they had entered into friendship witli, occupied the 
village, enjoyed every benefit in common with the 
Russians, and were converts to their religion. Such 
other of the aborigines of the island as had not 
become * converts to their sentiments in reli^ous 
and civil matters were excluded from such privi** 
leges, and were prohibited from wearing certain 
arms. 

^I also found a small sloop, of about thirty tons' 
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Imrdeiiy lying in a core behind the village, and a 
fant near her containing her sails, cordage, and other 
aea^nipage, and one old iron three-poander. It 
is natural to an ingenious mind, when it enters a 
town, a house, or ship, that has been rendered 
&mou8 by any particular event, to feel the full force 
of that pleasure which results from gratifying a 
noble curiosity. I was no sooner informed that 
this sloop was the same in which the famous Behring 
had performed those discoveries which did him so 
much honor and his country so much service, than 
I was determined to go on board of her and indulge 
the generous feelings the occasion inspired. I in- 
timated my wishes to the man that acccompanied 
me, who went back to the village and brought a 
canoe, in which we went on board, where I remained 
about an hour and then returned. This little bark 
belonged to Eamtschatka, and came from thence with 
the Asiatics already mentioned to this island, which 
they called Onalaska, in order to establish a pelt 
and fur factory. They had been here about five 
years, and go over to Kamtschatka in her once a 
year to deliver their merchandise and get a recruit 
of such supplies as they need from the chief factory 
there, of which I shall take further notice hereafter. 
^^The next day I set off from this village, well 
satisfied with the happv issue of a tour which was 
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now B8 agreeable ab it was at first undesirable. I 
was accompanied by three of the principal Russians 
and some attendants. We embarked at the village 
in a large skin boat, much like our large whale- 
boats, rowing with twelve oars ; and, as we struck 
directly across the bay, we shortened our distance 
several miles, and the next day, passing the same 
village I had before been at, we arrived by sunset 
at the bay where the ships lay, and before dark I 
got on board with my new acquaintances. The 
satisfaction this discovery gave Cook, and the honor 
that redounded to me, may be easily imagined, and 
the several conjectures respecting the appearance 
of a foreign intercourse were rectified and con- 
firmed." 

Having left the continent. Cook steered again 
for the Sandwich Islands. After a voyage of two 
months he reached the Bay of Hawaii. He and his 
associates were at first received by the chiefs and 
the inhabitants of the island with the most friendly 
welcome. The populous villages which clustered 
along the shores of the capacious bay poured out 
their joyous inhabitants to receive him. They 
bought and sold, and made reciprocal presents ; but, 
before two weeks had expired, symptoms of un- 
friendliness and suspicion on the part of the natives 
began to appeal Ledyard thus pictures some of the 
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tropical scenes which he witneseed in the interior 
of this fertile and beaatifnl gem of the ocean, in 
conseqaence of his having made a reqnest to be 
permitted to explore it : — 

**The reqnest was granted. The botanist and the 
gnnner of the Besolntion were depnted by the com- 
mander to accompany him. Natives were also en* 
gaged to cany the baggage and serve as guides 
through the woods. A tropical sun was then poar» 
ing its rays on them at the Bay of Eearakekna; but 
the snows visible on the peak of Monna Roa warned 
them to provide additional clothing, and goard 
against the effects of a sudden transition from heat 
to cold. The party at length set off. On first leav- 
ing the town, their route lay through enclosed plan- 
tations of sweet potatoes, with a soil of lava, tilled 
in some places with difficulty. Now and then a 
patch of sugarcane was seen in a moist place. Next 
came the open plantations, consisting chiefly of 
bread-fruit trees, and the land began to ascend more 
abruptly. 

"We continued up the ascent," he writes, "to 
the distance of a mile and a half farther, and found 
the land thick covered with wild fern, among wUch 
our botanist found a new species. It was now near 
sunset, and, being upon the skirts of these woods 
that so remarkably surrounded this island at a on^ 
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form distance of four or five raileB from the shore, 
we concluded to halt, especially as there was a hut 
hard by that would afford ns a better retreat daring 
the night than what we might expect if we pro- 
ceeded. When we reached the hut, we found it 
inhabited by an elderly man, his wife and daughter, 
an emblem of innocent, uninstmcted beauty. They 
were somewhat discomposed at our appearance and 
equipment, and would have left their house through 
fear, had not the Indians who accompanied us 
persuaded them otherwise, and at last reconciled 
them to us. We sat down together before the door, 
and from the height of the situation we had a com- 
plete retrospective view of our route, of the town, 
of part of the bay, and one of our ships, besides an 
extensive prospect on the ocean and a distant view 
of three of the neighboring islands. 

<'As we had proposed remaining at this hut 
through the night, and were willing to preserve 
what provisions we had ready dressed, we purchased 
a little pig and had him dressed by our host, who, 
finding his account in his visitants, bestirred him- 
self and soon had it ready. After supper we had 
eome of our brandy diluted with the mountain- 
water; and we had so long been confined to the 
poor brackish water at the bay below that it was a 
kind of neotar to us. As soon as the sun was set| 
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we fbmid a oonmderable difference in Ae state of 
the tit. At night a heavy dew fell; and we felt h 
Teiy chilly, and had reoooiee to our blankets, not> 
withstanding we were in the hnt The next morn- 
ing, when we came to enter the woods, we fonnd 
there had been a heavy rain, though none of it had 
approached ns, notwithstanding we were within two 
hundred yards of the skirtB of the ibreet And it 
seemed to be a matter of feet, both from the in* 
formation of the natives and our own observati<«a» 
that neither the rains nor the dews descended lower 
than where the woods terminated, unless at the 
equinoxes or some periodical coigunctuie, by whidi 
means the space between the woods and the shore 
is rendered warm and fit for the purpose of culture 
and the vegetation of tropical producti<mSb We 
traversed these woods by a compass, keeping a 
direct course for the peak, and weire so happy the 
first day as to find a fi>otpath that tended nearly our 
due course, by which means we travelled by estima- 
tion about fifteen miles; and, though it would have 
been no extraordinary march had drcumstances 
been different, yet, as we found them, we thought 
it a very great one ; for it was not only excessively 
miry and rough, but the way was mostly an ascent, 
and we had been unused to walking, and especially 
to carrying such loads as we had. Our Indian eom» 



imnioDB w€re macb more fiitigned than ire were^ 
fhOQgh ihey had nothing to cany, and, what dis* 
pleased ns very much, would not cany any thing; 
Onr botanical researches delayed ns somewhat. The 
snn had not set when we halted ; yet, meeting with 
a situation that pleased ns, and not being limited as 
to time, we spent the remaining part of the day as 
humor dictated, — some in botanizing, and those who 
had fowling-pieces with them, in shooting. For my 
party I could not but think the present appearance 
of our encampment claimed a part of our attention, 
and therefore set about some alterations and amend- 
ments. It was the trunk of a tree, that had fidlen 
by the side of the path, and lay with one end trans- 
versely oyer another tree, that had &llen before in 
an opposite direction ; and as it measured twenty* 
two feet in circumference, and lay four feet from the 
ground, it afforded a yery good shelter except at 
the sides, which defect I supplied by large pieces of 
bark and a good quantity of boughs, which rendered 
it very commodious. We slept through the night 
under it much better than we had done the pre* 
ceding, notwithstanding there was a heayy dew and 
the air cold. 

**The next morning we set out in good spirits, 
hoping that day to reach the snowy peak ; but we 
had not gone a mile before the path that had hitherto 
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•o much Biunlitated our progress began not only 
to take a direction southward of west^ but had beea 
eo little frequented as to be almost eflbced. In this 
situation we consulted our Indian oonvoy^ but to no 
purpoee. We then advised among ouraelves, and 
at length concluded to proceed by the nearest route 
without any beaten track, and went in this manner 
about four miles farther, finding the way even more 
steep and rough than we had yet experienced, but 
above all impeded by such impenetrable thickets as 
to render it impossible for us to proceed any farther. 
We therefore abandoned our design, and, returning 
in our track, reached the retreat we had improved 
the last night, having been the whole day in walk- 
ing only about ton miles, — and we had been very 
assiduous too. We found the country here, as well 
as on the seashore, universally overspread with lava^ 
and also saw several subterranean excavations that 
had every appearance of past eruption and fire. 
Our botanist to-day met with great success, and we 
had also shot a number of fine birds of the liveliest 
and most variegated plumage that any of us had 
ever met with; but we heard no melody among 
them* Except these, we saw no other kind of birds 
but the screech-owl, neither did we see any kind of 
quadruped; but we caught several curious insects. 
The woods here are thick and luxuriant, the largest 
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ireeB being nearly thirty feet in the ^rth, and these, 
with the shrnbbery nndemeath, and the whole inter- 
■ected with vines, render it very nmbrageons. 

** The next day, about two in the afternoon, we 
cleared the woods by onr old route, and by six 
o'clock reached the tents, having penetrated abont 
twenty-four miles, and, we supposed, within eleven 
of the peak. Our Indians were extremely fiitigued, 
though they had no baggage/' 

After sojourning twenty days at Hawaii, Captain 
Cook weighed anchor and sailed away. A furious 
storm compelled him to return, and during the 
succeeding days those unfortunate disputes arose 
between the commander and the inhabitants of the 
island, which eventually led to the assassination of 
Captain Cook, and the premature termination of the 
life and adventures of one of the most remarkable 
navigators of modern times. The incidents connected 
with this event have often been narrated; but, as 
Ledyard was an eye-witness of the memorable scene, 
and as his account is doubtless the most accurate and 
trustworthy which has ever been ^ven, we here ex- 
tract it, notwithstanding its length, firom his journal : 

*^Our return to this bay was as disagreeable to us 
as it was to the inhabitants, for we were recipro- 
cally tired of each other. They had been oppressed 
and were weary of our prostituted alliance, and we 
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were aggrieved by the ooneideration of wanting the 
providona and refireshmentB of the oountiy, which 
we had eveiy reason to anppoae from their behavior 
antecedent to onr departoie, would now be with- 
held from n8| or broaght in such small qoantitieB ae 
to be worse than none. What we anticipated was 
tme. When we ^tered the bay, where before we 
had the shouts of thousands to welcome our arrival^ 
we had the mortification not to see a single canoe^ 
and hardly any inhabitants in the towns. Cook 
was chagrined and his people were soured. Toward 
nighti however, the canoes came in; bat the pro- 
visions both in quantity and quality plainly informed 
us that times were altered; and what was very re- 
markable was the exorbitant price they asked and 
the particular fimcy they all at once took to iron 
daggers or dirks, which were the only articles that 
were anyWays current with the chiefs at least. It 
was also equally evident from the looks of the na- 
tives, as well as eveiy other appearance, that our 
former friendship was at an end, and that we had 
nothing to do but to hasten our departure to some 
different island, where our vices were not known, 
and where our intrinsic virtues might gain us 
another short space of being wondered at and 
doing as we pleased, or, as our tars expressed it, of 
being happy by the month. 
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*<Nor was their passive appearance of disgost all 
we had to fear^ nor did it oontinne long. Before dark 
a canoe with a number of armed chiefs came along- 
side of OS without provisions, and, indeed, without any 
perceptible design. After staying a short time only, 
they went to the Discovery, where a part of them 
went on board. Here they affected great friendship ; 
and, fortunately, overacting it, Gierke was suspicious, 
and ordered two sentinels on the gangways. These 
men were purposely sent by the chief who had 
formerly been so very intimate with Gierke and 
afterward so ill treated by him wil^ the charge of 
stealing his jolly-boat. They came with a determina- 
tion of mischief, and effected it After they were 
all returned to the canoe but one, they got their 
paddles and every thing ready for a start Those 
in the canoes, observing the sentry to be watchful, 
took off his attention by some conversation that 
they knew would be pleasing to him, and by this 
means &vored the designs of the man on board, 
who, watching his opportunity, snatched two pairs 
of tongs, and other iron tools that then lay close by 
the armorers at work at the forge, and, mounting 
the gangway-rail, with one leap threw himself and 
his goods into the canoe, that was then upon the 
move, and, taking up his paddle, joined the others ; 
and, standing directly for the shore, they were out 
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of our reach ilmo«t instantuieoiisly, er%n before a 
musket could be bad ftom the arme-abest to ire at 
them. The aeatriea bad only bangws. This waa 
the boldest exploit that bad jet been attempted, and 
had a bad aspect Gierke immediately sent to the 
commodore, who advised him to send a boat on 
shore to endeavor at least to regain the goods, if 
they oonld not the men who tock them; but tiie 
errand was as ill executed as contrived, and the 
master of the Discovery was glad to return with a 
severe drubbing from the very chief who had been 
so maltreated by Gierke. The crew were also pelted 
with stones and had all their oar» broken, and ti^ey 
had not a single weapon in the boat, not even a cut- 
lass, to defend themselves. When Gook heard of 
this, he went armed himself in person to the guard 
on shore, took a file of marines, and went through 
dM whole town, demanding restitution, and threaten- 
ing the delinquents and their abettors with the 
severest punishment ; but, not being able to eflbct 
any thing, he came off just at sunset, highly dis- 
pleased^ and not a little concerned at the bad ap-. 
pearance of things. But even this was nothing to 
what followed, 

"On the 13th, at night, the Discovery's large 
cutter, which was at ber usual moorings at the 
bower buoy, was taken away. On the 14th tiie 
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.eaptadzis met to consult what should be done on 
this alarming occasion ; and the issue of their opi- 
nions was, that one of the two captains should land 
with armed boats and a guard of marines at Eiverua, 
and attempt to persuade Teraiobu^ who was then at 
bis house in that town, to come on board upon a 
visit, and that when he was on board he should be 
kept prisoner until his subjects should release him 
by a restitution of the cutter; and, if it was after* 
ward thoi^ht proper, he, or some of the fSunily who 
might accompany him, should be kept as perpetual 
hostages for the good behavior of the people during 
the remaining part of our continuance at Keara- 
kekua* This plan was the more approved of by 
Cook, as he had so repeatedly on former occasions 
to the southward employed it with success. Gierke 
was then in a deep decline of his health, and too 
feeble to undertake the a&ir, though it naturally 
devolved upon him, as a point of duty not well 
transferable: he therefore begged Cook to oblige 
him so much as to take that part of the business 
of the day upon himself in his stead. This Cook 
agreed to, but previous to his landing made some 
additional arrangements* respecting the possible 
events of things, though it is certain, from the ap- 
pearance of the subsequent arrangements, that ho 
guarded more against the flight of Teraiobuy or 
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thoM he could wish to aee, than from an attack^ or 
even much insult The dispositton of oar gaards^ 
when the movements hegan, was thns: Cook in 
his pinnace with six private marines; a corporal, 
sergeant, and two lieutenants of marines went 
ahead, foIk>wed hy the launch with other marines 
and seamen on one quarter, and the small cutter on 
the other, with only the crew on hoard. This part 
of the guard rowed for Kearakekua. Our large 
cutter and two hoats from the Discovery had orders 
to proceed to the mouth of the bay, form at equal 
distances across, and prevent any communication 
by water from any other part of the island to the 
towns within the bay, or from those without. Cook 
landed at Slverua about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, with the marines in the pinnace, and went by a 
mrcuitous march to the house of Teraiobu, in order 
to evade the suspicion of any design. This route 
led through a considerable part of the town, which 
discovered every symptom of mischief — though 
Cook, blinded by some &tal cause, could not per- 
ceive it, or, too self-confident, would not regard it. 

*<The town was evacuated by the women and 
children, who had retired to the circumjacent 
hills, and appeared almost destitute of men; but 
there were at that time two hundred diiefs, and 
more than twice that numl>er of other men, de- 
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tached and secreted in different parts of the honses 
nearest to Teraiobn, exclusive of unknown numbers 
without the skirts of the town; and those that were 
seen were dressed, many of them, in black. When 
the guard reached Teraiobu's house, Oook ordered 
the lieutenant of marines to go in and see if he was 
at home, and, if he was, to bring him out The lieu- 
tenant went in, and found the old man sitting with 
two or three old women of distinction ; and when 
be gave Teraiobu to understand that Cook was 
without and wanted to see him, he discovered the 
greatest marks of uneasiness, but arose and accom- 
panied the lieutenant out, holding his hand. When 
be came before Cook he squatted down upon his 
bams as a mark of humiliation, and Cook took him 
by the hand from the lieutenant, and conversed 
with him. 

<^ The appearance of our parade both by water 
and on shore, though conducted with the utmost 
rilence, and with as little ostentation as possible, 
had alarmed the towns on both sides of the bay, 
but particularly Eiverua, where the people were in 
complete order for an onset: otherwise it would 
have been a matter of surprise, that though Cook 
did not see twenty men in passing through the 
town, yet, before he had conversed ten minutes 
with Teraiobu, he was surrounded by three or four 
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hondred peopl6| and above half of them chieA. 
Cook grew uneasy when he obaeired this, and was 
the more urgent in his persuasions with Teraioba 
to go on board, and actually persuaded the old man 
to go at length, and led him within a rod or two of 
the shore; but the just fears and coigeetures of tfaa 
chiefs at last interposed. They held the old man 
back, and one of the chie& threatened Cook when 
he attempted to make them quit Teraiobu. Some 
of the crowd now cried out that Cook was going to 
take their king from them to kill him; and there 
was one in particular that advanced toward Cook in 
an attitude that alartned one of the guard, who pre- 
sented his bayonet and opposed him, acquainting 
Cook in the mean time of the danger of his situa- 
tion, and that the Indians in a few minutes would 
attack him, — ^that he had overheard the man whom 
he had just stopped from rushing in upon him say 
that our boats which were out in the harbor had 
just killed his brother, and he would be reveuged« 
Cook attended to what this man said, and desired 
him to show him the Indian that had dared to 
attempt a combat with him ; and, as soon as ho wai 
pointed out, Cook fired at him with a blank. The 
Indian, perceiving he received no damage from the 
fire, rushed from without the crowd a second time, 
and threatened any one tliat should oppose him* 
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Cook, perceiving this, fired a ball, which entering 
the Indian's groin, he fell and was drawn off by the 
rest 

** Cook perceiving the people determined to op- 
pose his designs, and that he should not sacceed 
without further bloodshed, ordered the lieutenant 
of marines, Mr. Phillips, to withdraw his men and 
get them into the boats, which were then lying 
ready to receive them. .This was effected by the 
sergeant; but the instant they began to retreat, 
Cook was hit with a stone, and, perceiving the man 
who threw it, shoi him dead. The officer in the 
boats, observing the guards retreat and hearing this 
third discharge, ordered the boats to fire. This 
occasioned the guard to face aboat and fire, and then 
the attack i>ecame general. Cook and Mr. Phillips 
were together a few paces in the rear of the guard, 
and, perceiving a general fire without orders, quitted 
Teraiobu and ran to the shore to put a stop to it; 
but, not being able to make themselves heard, and 
being close pressed upon by the chiefs, they joined 
the guard, who fired as they retreated. Cook, 
having at length reached the margin of the water, 
between the fire of the boats, waved with his hat 
for them to cease firing and come in ; and, while he 
was doing this, a chief from behind stabbed him 
with one of our iron daggers, just under the shouU 
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der-blade^ and it passed quite throogb Us body. 
Oook^fell with his £Ace in the water and immediately 
expired* Mr. Phillips, not being able any longer 
to use his fiisee, drew his sword, and, engaging the 
chief whom he saw kill Cook, soon despatched him. 
His gaard in the mean time were all killed bnt two, 
and they had plunged into the water and were 
swimming to the boats. He stood thns for some 
lime the butt of all their force, and, being as com- 
plete in the use of his sword as he was accomplished, 
his noble achievements struck the barbarians with 
awe ; but being wounded, and growing fidnt ttom 
loss of blood and excessive action, he plunged into 
the sea with his sword in his hand and swam to the 
boats; where, however, he was scarcely taken on 
board, before somebody saw one of the marinea 
that had swam from the shore lying flat upon the 
bottom. Phillips, hearing this, ran aft, threw him- 
self in after him, and brought him up with him to 
the surface of the water, and both were taken in. 

**The boats had hitherto kept up a very hot fire, 
and, lying off without the reach of any weapon but 
stones, had received no damage; and, being fully at 
leisure to keep up an unremitted and uniform 
action, made great havoc among the Indians, par- 
ticularly among the chiefs, who stood foremost in 
the crowd and were most exposed; but whether it 
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was from their bravery, or ignorance of the real 
eanee that deprived so many of them of lif^ that 
they made such a stand, may be qnestioned, since 
it is certain that they in general, if not universally, 
understood heretofore that it was the fire only of 
our arms that destroyed them. This opinion seems 
to be strengthened by the circumstance of the large, 
tiiick mats they were observed to wear, which were 
also constantly kept wet; and, furthermore, the 
Indian that Oook fired at -with a blank discovered 
no fear when he found his mat unbnmt, saying in 
their language, when he showed it to the by-stand- 
ers, that no fire had touched it This may be sup- 
posed at least to have had some influence. It is, 
however, certain, whether from one or both these 
eauses, that the numbers that fell made no apparent 
impression on those who survived: they were im- 
mediately taken ofi^ and had their places supplied in 
a constant succession. 

*^ Lieutenant Gore, who commanded as first lieu* 
tenant under Cook in the Resolution, which lay 
opposite the place where this attack was made, pei^ 
ceiving with his glass that the guard on shore was 
cut oS, and that Cook had &llen, immediately 
passed a spring upon one of the cables, and, bring- 
ing the ship's starboard guns to bear, fired two 
rAund*shot over the boats into the middle of the 
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crowd; and boiik the ihander of the oaonon and 
the e|rect8 of the Bhot operated bo powerfully thai 
it produced a moet precipitate retreat from the shore 
to the town. 

«(Oar mast that was repairing at E!earakeka% 
and our astronomical tents, were protected only by 
a corporal and six marines, exclusive of the ear^ 
penters at work upon it, and demanded immediate 
protection* As soon, therefore,. as the people were 
refreshed with some grog and reinforced, they were 
ordered thither. In the mean time, the marine who 
had been taken up by Mr. Phillips discovered re* 
turning life, and seemed in a way to recover, and we 
found Mr. Phillips's wound not dangerous, though 
very bad. We also observed at Eaverua that our 
dead were drawn off by the Indians, which was a 
mortifying sight; but after the boats were gone 
they did it in spite of our cannon, which w^e 
firing at them several minutes. They had no sooner 
effected this matter than they retired to the hills 
to avoid our shot The expedition to Kiverua had 
taken up about an hour and a half, and we lost^ 
besides Cook, a corporal and three marines. 

" ll'otwithstanding the despatch that was used in 
sending a force to Kearakekua, the small party there 
were already attacked before their arrival, but, by 
an excellent manoeuvre of taking possession of the 
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• 

Moral, tbey defended themselves, without any mate* 
rial damage, nntil the sQcconrs came. The qptives 
did not attempt to molest the boats in their de* 
barkation of our people, which we mtich wondered 
at; and they soon joined the others upon the Moral, 
amounting in the whole to about sixty. Mr. Phil- 
lips, notwithstanding his wound, was present, and, 
in conjunction with Lieutenant Eing, carried the 
chief command. The plan was to act only de- 
fensively, until we could get our mast into the 
water, to tow off, and our tents into the boats ; and, 
as soon as that was effected, to return on board. 
This we did in about an hour's time, but not with- 
out killing a number of the natives, who resolutely 
attacked us, and endeavored to mount the walls of 
the Moral where they were lowest ; but, being op- 
posed with our skill in such modes of attack, and 
the great superiority of our arms, they were even 
repulsed with loss, and at length retreated among 
the houses adjacent to the Moral, which affording a 
good opportunity to retreat to our boats, we em- 
braced it, and got off all well. Our mast was taken 
on the booms and repaired there, though to dia^ 
advantage/' 
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CHAPTER HL 

UDYARD'S ADVBNTURB8 TS FRAKCB, RUSSIA, AX1> 
SIBERIA. 

AfTBR Ledyard's retum from his voyage with 
Captain Cook, he remained two years in the British 
navy, in some subordinate capacity which is now 
unknown. In December^ 1782, he returned to the 
United States oiTlSOaTd-irfiriflsh man-of-war. His 
first desire was to visit his mother, who still resided 
at Southold. The meeting between them was affect- 
ing in the extreme ; for one of the greatest merits 
of the disposition and character of Ledyard was 
his affectionate regard for his mother. From 
Southold he proceeded to Hartford, where he re- 
mained four months, and wrote his published nar- 
rative of the last voyage of Captain Cook. 

Ledyard now resumed his plans and speculations 
in reference to his favorite project of a trading- 
voyage to the Northwest coast His observation 
had led him to believe that an immense profit might 
be made by the sale of furs which were to be pur- 
chased from the natives. But to carry out his plans 
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a Bhip and other proper facilities were neceBsary. 
In order to obtain a partner possessing the requisite 
meansy he visited New York and Philadelphia, and 
did his utmost to enlist the interest of some opulent 
ship-merchants. He labored and argued in vain. 
Scores of shrewd and enterprising merchants in 
those cities refused and derided the very same enter- 
prise which, in after-years, built the colossal for* 
tune of J. J. Astor. At length, in despair of ac- 
oomplishing any thing in his own country, Ledyard 
sought and obtained a passage to Europe. On the 
1st of Juae, ITS'l, he sailed for Cadiz. He had 
been led to believe that he should find patrons in 
the city of L'Orient. He was still very poor, and 
found much difficulty in obtaining the means of 
travel to that city. Having arrived, he immediately 
presented himself with his letters of recommen- 
dation to the leading merchants of the place. At 
firet his earnest representations and his glowing 
arguments in &vor of his commercial scheme, en- 
listed their sympathy and favor. They agreed to 
despatch a vessel to the designated coast; but 
ihey found the season too late for that year, and 
were compelled to postpone the execution of the 
plan to the next Ledyard spent the winter in 
L*Orient in restless impatience, waiting for the 
spring to open. When that period arrived, the 
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merchants who had promised to undertake ib€ 
enterprise for some reason refnsed to fiilfil l&eir 
engagements, and abandoned it. All the brilliant 
hopes of Ledjard were thus again disappointed and 
he himself overwhelmed .with despair. His means 
were exhausted. After fifteen years* experience of 
the world, he still remained without having accom- 
plished a single purpose upon which he had set his 
heart, or which was worthy of his genius. 

He nevertheless bore up manfully against his 
adverse and unpropitious &te. He proceeded to 
Paris, and there visited the American minister, Mr. 
Jefferson. He was receive with great kindness by 
that liberal-minded statesman, who at once appre- 
ciated the largeness and the sagacity of his views. 
He introduced Ledyard to the celebrated Paul 
Jones. The latter became interested in the specu- 
lations and theories of Ledyard, and proposed to 
realize them. Two vessels were to be chartered for 
the purpose and commissioned by the king, Louis 
XVI. After being deeply interested in the enter- 
prise for a short time, Jones suddenly cooled in his 
ardor, demurred to the arrangements propoeedy 
and eventually abandoned the project entirely. 
Thus waa Ledyard again adrift in the world, witb 
the bad fortune which usually attended hinu During 
bis residence in Paris he saw much of the oourt| 
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and even had glimpses of the royal fiunily, — ^that 

ilUfiited fiimily whose terrible mi^fortanes were soon 

to begin, and were to end so ignominioasly on the 

seafiold. The distant and subdued mutterings of 

that fearftd revolution which shook every throne in 

Burope were already fisantly heard. The contem-* 

porary observations of this astute traveller on the 

existing state of things in France, as recorded in 

his journal, are worthy of note. We make an extract 

firom it as illustrative of his views and opinions: 

** Paris is situated in an extended plain, rising on 

all sides into gradual elevations, and some little hills 

happily interspersed in the borders of its horizon. 

Its extent, viewed from the tower of Notre Dame, 

appeared to me less than London, though it must 

be larger. The public buildings are numerous, and 

some of them magnificent Paris is the centre of 

France, and its centre is the Palais Boyal, the resort 

of the greatest virtues and the greatest vices of 

such a kingdom. It is France in miniature, and no 

friend to France should ever see it The Tuileries 

afford a consummate display of artifidal elegance 

and grandeur; the gardens of the Luxembourg are 

much inferior. The Boulevards were originally 

fortifications, and they now form a broad way that 

surrounds the city, separating it firom the suburbs. 

It is well lined with fine umbrageous elms on each 
w 26« 
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8ide» forming a beaatifal oonnie for ooaches and 
horsemen; but the fiurmers-general, to prevent illicit 
trade, are walling it in, at the expense of a thoa- 
sand lamentations of the Parisians and several 
millions of livres. I have been once at the Idng's 
libraiy. Papa Franklin, as the French here cal. 
him, is among a number of statues that I saw. 
The bust of Paul Jones is also there. Did yon 
ever know that Captain Jones was two or three 
nights successively crowned with laurels, at the 
great Opera House in Paris, after the action between 
the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis f 

*^I find at our minister's table between fifteen 
and twenty Americans, inclusive of two or three 
ladies. It is veiy remarkable that we are neither 
despised nor envied for our love of liberty, but veiy 
often caressed. I was yesterday at Versailles. It 
was the feast of 8t Louis; but I never feasted so ill 
in all my life as at the hotel where I dined, and never 
paid so dear for a dinner. I was too late to see the 
procession of the king and queen ; but I was little 
disappointed on that account, as I had already seen 
those baubles. The king I saw a fortnight before 
to very great advantage, being near to him while he 
was shooting partridges in the fields. He was 
dressed in common musquito trowsers, a short linen 
frock, and an old laced hat without a cockade. He 
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had an easy, gentlemanly appearance; and, had it 
not been for bis. few attendants, I should have taken 
him for the captain of a merchant-ship amusing 
himself in the field. The palace at Versailles, and 
its gardens, are an ornament to the fistce of the ^obe. 
It was dirty weather* I wore boots, and, conse- 
quently, was i»*ohibited from visiting the galleries. 
I was in company with our Mr. Barclay, Colonel 
Franks of the American army, a young Virginian, 
and an English sea-officer. Franks was booted too ; 
but, though honest Tom Barclay was not, he had no 
bag on, and they were dismissed also : so that boots 
on and bags off are sad recommendations at the 
court of Versailles. 

^^If the two Fitzhughs remain in town a week 
longer, you shall have a week's detail. They dine 
with me to-day in my chamber, together with our 
worthy Consul Barclay, and that lump of univer- 
sality. Colonel Franks. But such a set of money- 
less rascals have never appeared since the epoch of 
the happy villain Falstaff. I have but five French 
crowns in the world ; Franks has not a sol ; and the 
Fitzhughs cannot get their tobacco-money. 

*^ Mr. Jefferson is an able minister, and our coun- 
try may repose a confidence in him equal to their 
best wishes. Whether in public or private, he is, in 
every word and every action, the representative of 
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a young) vigorovB, and detennined state. His onlj 
oompetit<Mn here, even in political fiune^ areVer- 
gennes and La Fayette. In other accomplishments 
he stands alone. The Marquis de la Fayette is one 
of the most growing chara^ers in this kingdom. 
He has planted a tree in America and sits under ice 
shade at Versailles. He is now at the court of old 
Frederick. I am sure that you could mot yourself 
have manifested more alacrity to serve me than he 
has done. The marquis is a warm friend to Ame^ 
rica. It will be difficult for any subsequent pleni- 
potentiary to have as much .personal influence in 
France as Dr. Franklin had; it will at least be so 
till the causes which created that venerable patriot's 
ascendency shall become less recent in the ininds 
of the people. I had the pleasure of being but 
once at his house before his departure; and, although 
bent down with age and infirmities, the excellent 
old man exhibited all the good cheer oi health, the 
gay philos(^her, and the kindness of a friendly 
countryman. 

**It has been a holiday to^y,-*the nativity of the 
Virgin Mary. My friend, the Abbtf B' Aubrey, tells 
me that they have but eighty-two holidays in the 
year which are publicly regarded. But this is a 
mistake: they have more. We both agree that they 
have eighty-two less than they formerly had. There 
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are certainly a hundred days in fhis city evety year 
whereon all the shops are shut and there is a gene- 
ral sQspension of hnsiness, — ^for the good policy of 
which, let them look to it Yon will hear in yonr 
papers of an affidr hetween a certain cardinal and 
the Qneen of France. It has heen the topic of 
conversation here for thirty days ; and forty fools^ 
that have expressed themselves too freely in the 
matter for the police, are already in the Bastille. 
We have news to-day that the king will have him 
tried by the Parliament, and has written to that 
dying meteor, the pope, not to meddle in the bnsi- 
ness. 

^^I was late home yesterday evening from the 
feast of St Cloud, held at a little town of that 
name on the bank of the Seine. It is particularly 
remarkable for having the queen's gardens in it, 
and a house for the queen, called a palace. The 
chief circumstance which renders the village a place 
of curiosity to strangers is the water-works, which, 
after the labor of many years and vast expense, 
exhibit a sickly cascade, and three jets cTeaUy or 
fountains, that cast water into the air. The largest 
of these throws out a column as big as a man's arm, 
which rises about thirty yards. In the evcai>ing I 
entered a part of the gardens where some fireworks 
were played oK The tickets were tweii4^-foor sols. 
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The ftreworkB were very few, but good. This little 
ruBtic entertainment of the qaeen'B was, with groat 
propriety, attended with very little parade about her 
person. It was a mere rural revel ; and never before 
did I see majesly and tag-rag so philosophically 
blended, — a few country fiddlers scraping, and Eato 
of the mill tripping it with Dick of the vineyard. 

*'Thus you see how some few of my days pass 
away. I see a great deal, and think a great deal, 
but derive little pleasure from either, because I am 
forced into both, and am alone in both." 

The amazing perseverance which characterized 
Ledyard's character is illustrated by the pertinacity 
with which he still adhered to his project in refer- 
ence to the American fur-trade. Being prevented 
by many disappointments from reaching the Korth- 
west coast by sea, he determined to travel thither by 
land. His route would lie through the boundless 
and frozen plains of Siberia, where very great perils 
would surround him. He was almost without means 
or any of the necessary fiftcilities for such a journey. 
Yet he did not despair. He succeeded, after con- 
siderable trouble and delay, in obtaining the per- 
mission of the Empress Catherine H. to travel 
through her dominions. He proceeded to Hamburg, 
thence to Copenhagen, and arrived at St Peters- 
burg after traversing Sweden, Lapland, and Finland 
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on foot in the midst of winter. When he passed 
through the village of Tomea, he found all the 
streets deserted and the houses huiied to their very 
roofs in snow. The thermometer stood thirty-seven 
degrees below the freezing-point He thus speaks 
of this extraordinary journey : 

**I cannot tell you by what means I came to 
Petersburg, and hardly know by what means I shall 
quit it in the further prosecution of my tour round 
the world by land. If I have any merit in the 
aflBsdr, it is perseverance, for most severely have I 
been buffeted, and yet still am even more obstinate 
than before; and fate, as obstinate, continues her 
assaults. How the matter will terminate I know 
not The most probable conjecture is that I shall 
succeed, and be buffeted round the world as I have 
hitherto been from England through Denmark, 
through Sweden, Swedish Lapland, Swedish Fin- 
land, and the most unfrequented parts of Russian 
Finland, to this aurora borealis of a city. I cannot 
give you a history of myself since I saw you, or 
since I wrote you last: however abridged, it would 
be too long. Upon the whole, mankind have used 
me well ; and, though I have as yet reached only 
the first stage of my journey, I feel myself much 
indebted for that urbanity which I always thought 
more general than many think it to be; and, 
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were it not for the mischievone laws and bad 
examples of some governments I have passed 
through, I am persuaded I should be able to give 
you a still better account of our fellow-creatures. 
But I am hastening to countries where goodness, if 
natural to the human heart, will appear independent 
of eacample, and furnish an illustration of the charac- 
ter of man not unwwthy of him who wrote the De* 
daration of Independence. I did not hear of the 
death of M. de Yeigennes until I arrived here. Per- 
mit me to express my regret at the loss of so great 
and so good a man. Permit me, also, to congratulate 
you, as the minister of my country, oo account oi 
the additional commercial privileges granted by 
France to America, and to express my ardent wishes 
that the friendly spirit which dictated them may 
last forever. I was extremely pleased at reading 
the account, and, to heighten the satisfiEUstion, I 
found the name of La Fayette there. 

*^ An equipment is now on foot here for the Sea 
of Eamtsohatka, and it is first to visit the north- 
west coast of America. It is to consist of four 
ships. This, and the expedition that went from 
here twelve months since by land for £amtschatk% 
are to co-operate in a design of some sort in the 
liirorthem Pacific Ocean, — ^tbe Lord knows what, 
nor does it matter what with nie, nor indeed with 
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you, nor any other minister^ nor any potentate!, 
tfcmth of fifty degrees of latitude. I can only say 
that yoQ are in no danger of having the loxurions 
repose of yonr charming climates disturbed by a 
second incursion of either Goth, Tandal, Han, or 
Scythian. 

<<I dined to-day with Professor Pallas^ He is an 
accomplished man, and my friend, and has travelled 
throughont European and Asiatic Russia. I find 
the little French I have of infinite service to me. I 
oould not do without it. It is a most extraordinary 
language. I believe wolves, rocks, woods, and snow 
understand it, for I have addressed them all \u it, 
and they have all been very complaisant to me. 
We had a Scythian at table, who belongs -to the 
Royal Society of Physicians here. The moment 
he knew me and my designs, he became my friend ; 
and it will be by his generous assistance, joined 
with that of Professor Pallas, that I shall be able to 
procure a royal passport, without which I cannot 
stir. This must be done through an application 
to the French minister, there being no American 
minister here; and to his secretary I shall apply 
with Dr. Pallas to-morrow, and shall take the liberty 
to make use of your name and that of the Macquis 
de la Fayette, as to my character. As all my letters 
of recommendation were English, and as I have 
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hitherto been need by the English with the greatest 
kindness and respect, I first applied to the British 
minister, but without success. The apology was 
that the present political condition between Russia 
and England would make it disagreeable for the 
British minister to ask any fiEivor. The secretary 
of the French embassy will despatch my letter, and 
one of his accompanying it, to the Count Segur to- 
morrow morning. I will endeavor to write you 
again before I leave Petersburg, and give you some 
fhrther accounts of myself. Meantime, I wish yoa 
health. I have written a short letter to the marquis. 
Adiefi." 

Ledyard left St. Petersburg on the 1st of June, 
and arrived at Moscow after a journey of six days. 
Thence he proceeded to' Easan. He crossed the 
Ural Mountains without accident, and reached To- 
bolsk, the former capital of Siberia. Here he tar> 
ried a short time, and at length journeyed on to 
Irkutsk. This city is situated nearly in the centre 
of the vast territories of Russia in Asia, and is the 
capital of a province. The forms of society, and the 
aspects of human life, here presented a novel and 
striking picture to his view ; exhibiting the appear- 
ances of a community &r remote fix)m the great 
highways of civilization, and shut out fix>m M 
fSuniliar and frequent intercourse with the world. 



CHAPTER IV* 

LEBYABD'S further ABVSKTURES IK SIBERIA. 

When Ledyard arrived at Yakutsk, he desired to 
proceed immediately to Ochotsk, which is six hnn- 
dred miles farther eastward. This town is situated 
on the sea of that name, and marks a portion of the 
extreme eastern limits of the continent of Asia. It 
was Ledyard's intention to embark at Ochotsk in a 
vessel bound for the North American continent, 
which would thus have brought him directly to the 
locality around which centred all his golden dreams 
in reference to the lucrative fur-trade. But he was 
destined to proceed no farther than Yakutsk. He 
was at first persuaded to postpone his journey, in 
consequence of the severity and the perils of the 
weather, till the ensuing spring, through the most 
earnest solicitations of the commandant of Yakutsk. 
This personage seemed most mysteriously to take a 
profound interest in his wel&re. He represented 
to Ledyard that to proceed at that time would entail 
certain death upon him; although Ledyard knew 
that the jonrney had been frequently made by others 
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in the most inclement season of the year. Says 
he: 

^*The commandant assured me that he had orders 
from the governor-general to render me all possible 
kindness and service; ^but, sir/ continued he, Uhe 
first service I am bound to render you is, to beseech 
you not to attempt to reach Ochotsk this winter.' He 
spoke to me in French. I almost rudely insisted 
on being permitted to depart immediately, and ex* 
pressed surprise that a Yakuti Indian and a Tartar 
horse should be thought incapable of following a 
man bom and educated in the latitude of forty. 
He declared, upon his honor, that the journey was 
impracticable. The contest lasted two or three 
days, in which interval, being still fixed in my 
opinion, I was preparing for the journey. The 
commandant at length waited on me, and brought 
with him a trader, a very good, respectable-looking 
man of about fifty, as a witness to the truth and 
propriety of his advice to me. This trader, for ten 
or twelve years, had passed and repassed often from 
Yakutsk to Ochotsk. I was obliged, however severely 
I might lament the misfortune, to yield to two such 
advocates for my happiness. The trader held out 
to me all the horrors of the winter, and the severity 
of the journey at the best season; and ihe com- 
mandant, the goodness of his house and the society 
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here, all of whioh would be at my service. The 
difficulty of the jpnmey I was aware of; bat when I 
assented to its impracticaJnIiiy it was a compliment^ 
for I do not believe it is so, nor hardly any thing 
else." 

Daring the delay which thus ensued in the pro- 
gress of this intrepid traveller, a singular and mys- 
terious reverse of fortune overtook him. Without 
wj previous notice or warning whatever, he was 
euddenly arrested by the express order of the Em* 
press of Bussia^ and was hurried back under the 
guard of two soldiers, upon the interminable road 
toward 6t Petersburg. He was thus rapidly con* 
veyed from post to post, through the vast realms 
which he had but a short time before traversed 
under the protection of the same autocrat who now 
commanded his return. His guards conducted hira 
to the confines of Poland, set him free, and then 
informed him that he might go where he pleased, 
except that, if he ever again returned into the 
dominions of the empress, he would certainly be 
hanged. He thus speaks of this mysterious vicissi« 
tudeinhisfitte: 

^^I had penetrated through Europe and Asia, 

almost to the Pacific Ocean, but, in the midst of my 

career, was arrested a prisoner to the Empress of 

Bussi% by an express sent after me for that purpose. 

27* 
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I passed ander a guard part of last winter and 
spring; was banished the empire, and conveyed to 
the frontiers of Poland, six thousand versts from the 
place where I was arrested, and this joumej was 
performed in six weeks. Craelties and hardships 
are tales I leave untold. I was disappointed in the 
pursuit of an object on which my future fortune 
entirely depended. I know not how I passed through 
the kingdoms of Poland and Prussia^ or from thence 
to London, where I arrived in the beginning of 
May, disappointed, ragged, penniless; and yet so 
accustomed am I to such things, that I declare my 
heart was whole. My health for the first time had 
suffered from my confinement, and the amazing 
rapidity with which I had been carried through the 
illimitable wilds of Tartary and Russia. But my 
liberty regained, and a few days' rest among the 
beautiful daughters of Israel in Poland, re-esta- 
blished it, and I am now in as full bloom and vigor 
as thirty-seven years will afford any man. Jarvis 
says I look much older than when he saw me three 
Bummers ago at Paris, which I can readily believe. 
An American face does not wear well, like an Ame- 
rican heart'* 

It is difficult to assign a plausible reason for this 
extraordinary change in the policy and purpose of 
Catherine 11. The most probable explanation is 
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the &ct thaty upon further reflection, she felt ao 
nnwilliagneBB to permit the new poBseBsionB of Ros* 
ria on the western coast of America to be subjected 
to the scmtiny of an inqnisitiye^ American, who 
would afterward report his observations in the 
United States ; which country she detested as the 
hotbed of jacobinism and red-republicanism. Thus 
agaih were all Ledyard's hopes blasted, and the 
infinite toils which he had endured in journeying 
lour thousand miles by land eastward, rendered 
futile and useless* He made his way sadly from 
Poland to England, still incommoded by poverty, 
still harassed by disappointment, yet still hopefhl 
and intrepid as to the future. 

In London, Ledyard's best friend was Sir Joseph 
Banks. This munificent person supplied his most 
pressing necessities, and cheered him with encou- 
raging representations of the possibility of other 
plans and enterprises which would prove more 
successful and more remunerative. At that time 
the ^^ African Association," located in the British 
metropolis, entertained the project of sending out 
some one to explore the interior countries of Africa, 
and to ascertain the direction and the sources of the 
river Niger. Sir Joseph Banks proposed to Led- 
yard that he himself should embark in this enter- 
prise. Nothing could have been more acceptable 
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to this homeless yet daring adventoi^r than this 
proposition. He immediately signified his leadi* 
ness to undertake the mission. Thns, at length, 
after infinite toils and sufferings in remote and in- 
hospitable lands, which he had traversed in poverty 
and alone, without the necessary fnnds, equipments, 
or protection, he was selected by an opulent and 
infiuential organization to carry out their &vt>rite 
views, and was furnished with eveiy thing which 
would be requisite for his wants, for his seouri^, 
and for his success. His strong ambition, too, which 
had so long been harassed by repeated disappoint- 
ments and fiiilures, was now fiattered with the pro^ 
pect of future eminence and distinction. 



CHAPTER V. 

LBDTARD'S fiXPEDITION TO OENTBAL AFRIOH. 

On the 80th of June, 1788, Ledyard bade adieu 
to the British metropolis, and commenced his 
jonrney toward the distant land of the Nile. He 
visited his former friend Mr. Jefferson, when pass- 
ing through Paris; who received him with great 
cordiality, and enconraged him with cheering pros- 
pects and anticipations of fatnre prosperity. From 
Paris Ledyard proceeded to Marseilles, at which 
port he embarked for Alexandria. He tiias de- 
scribes, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson, his first expe- 
riences of Eastern travel : 

^^As I shall go to Cairo in a few days, from 
whence it may be difficult for me to write to you, I 
do it here, though unprepared. I am in good health 
and spirits, and the prospects before me are flatter- 
ing. This intelligence, with my wishes for your 
happiness and an eternal remembrance of your 
goodness to me, must form the only part of my letter 
of any consequence,— except that I desire to be 
remembered to the Marquis de la Fayette, his lady, 

V 821 
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Mr. Short, and other friends. Dedneting the week 
I stayed at Paris, and two days at Marseilles, I was 
only thirty-four days from London to this place. 

^ I am sorry to inform yon that I regret having 
visited the gentleman yon mentioned, and of having 
made use of yonr name. I shall ever think, though 
he was extremely polite, that he rather strove to 
prevent my embarking at Marseilles ^an to fiicili- 
tate it; for, by bandying me about among the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, he had nearly, 
and very nearly, lost me my passage ; and in the 
last ship firom Marseilles for the season. He knew 
better: he knew that the Chamber of Commerce 
had no business with me ; and, besides, I only asked 
him if he could without trouble address me to the 
detain of a ship bound to Alexandria: nothing 
more. 

'< Alexandria at large presents a scene more 
wretched than I have witnessed. Poverty, rapine, 
murder, tumult, blind bigotry, cruel persecution, 
pestilence I A small town built on the ruins of an- 
tiquity, as remarkable for its miserable architecture 
as I suppose the place once was for its good and 
great works of that kind. Pompey's Pillar and 
Cleopatra's Obelisk are now almost the only remains 
of remote antiquity. They are both, and particu- 
larly the former, noble objects to contemplate, and 
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ftre certainly more captivating from the contrast of 
tfie deserts and forlorn prospects aronnd them. Ko 
man of whatever turn of mind can see the whole, 
without retiring from the scene with a Be transit 
ffloria mundi" 

Having passed ten days only at Alexandria, he 
pursued his journey up the Nile to Cairo, where he 
arrived on the 19th of August Here again he 
wrote to Mr. Jefferson : 

^I sent you a short letter fbom Alexandria. I 
begin this without knowing where I shall close it, 
or when I shall send it, or, indeed, whether I shall 
ever send it. But I will have it ready in case an 
opportunity shall offer. Having been in Cairo only 
four days, I have not seen much of particular inte- 
rest for you ; and, indeed, you will not expect much 
of this kind from me. My business is in another 
quarter, and the information I seek totally new. 
Any thing from this place would not be so. 

^ At all events, I shall never want a subject when 
it is to you I write. I shall never think my letter 
an indifferent one, when it contains the declaration 
of my gratitude and my affection for you ; and this, 
notwithstanding you thought hard of me for being 
employed by an English association, which hurt me 
much while I was at Paris. You know your own 
heart; nnd, if my suspicions are groundless, forgive 
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them^ siuce they proceed from the jealoosy I ha^e 
not to lose the regard you have in times past been 
pleased to honor me with. Yoa are not obliged to 
esteem me ; bat I am obliged to esteem you, or to 
take leave of my senses and confront the opinions 
of the greatest and best characters I know. If I 
cannot, therefore, address myself to you as a man 
yon regard, I mast do it as one that regards yoa for 
yoar own sake, and for the sake of my coantry, 
which has set me the example. 

^' I made my toar from Alexandria by water, and 
entered the Kile by the western branch of the 
month of the river. I was five days coming fix>m 
Cairo ; bat this passage is generally made in four, 
and sometimes in three days. You have heard and 
read much of the Nile, and so had I; bat when I 
saw it I could not conceive it to be the same. What 
eyes do travellers see with? Are they fools or 
rogues? For heaven's sake, hear the plain truth 
about it. First, in regard to its size. Obvious 
comparisons in such cases are good. Do you know 
the river Connecticut? Of all the rivers I have 
seen, it most resembles that in size. It is a little 
wider, and may on that account better compare 
with the Thames. This is the mighty, the sovereign 
of rivers, the vast Nile, that has been metamor- 
phosed into one of the wonders of the world. Let 
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me be careful how I read, and, above all, how I read 
ancient historj. You have beard, and read, too, 
much of its inundations. If the thousands of large 
and small canals from it, and the thousands of men 
and machines employed to transfer by artificial 
means the water of the Nile to the meadows on its 
banks, — ^if this be the inundation that is meant, it 
is true: any other is false. It is not an inundating 
river. I came up the river from the 15th to the 
20th of August, and about the 80th the water will 
be at the height of the 6«shet When 1 left the 
river, its banks were four, five, and six feet above 
the water; and here in town I am told they expect 
the Nile to be only one or two feet higher at the 
most. This is a proo^ if any were wanted, that the 
river does not overflow its banks. 

'^I saw the Pyramids as I passed up the river, but 
they were four or five leagues ofil It is warm wea- 
ther here at present ; and, were it not for the north 
winds, that cool themselves in their passage over the 
Mediterranean and blow upon us, we should be in 
a sad situation. As it is, I think I have felt it hotter 
at Philadelphia in the same month. The city of 
Cairo is about half as large in size as Paris, and is 
said to contain seven hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Ton will therefore anticipate the fiact of its narrow 

streets and high houses. In this number are con* 
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teined one hundred thooaand Copts, or desoendanlB 
of the ancient Egyptians. There are likewise Chris- 
tians, and those of different sects, from Jerusalemy 
Damascus, Aleppo, and other parts of Syria. 

" With regard to my joamey, I can only tell yon 
with any certainty that I shall he ahle to pass as &r 
as the western boundaries of what is called Turkish 
Nubia, to the town of Bennaar. I expect to get 
there with some surety. Beyond that all is dark 
before ma. My ivishes and designs are to pass in 
that parallel across the continent I will write from 
Bennaar if I can. 

*^You kndw the disturbances in this unhappy 
countiy, and the nature of them. The beys, re- 
volted from the bashaw, have possession of Upper 
Egypt, and are now encamped with an army — ^pitiful 
enough, indeed— *about three miles south of Cairo. 
They say to the bashaw^ ^Come out of your city 
and fight us;' and the bashaw says, ^Come out of 
your intrenchments and fight me.' You know this 
revolt is a stroke in Bussian politics. Nothing 
merits more the whole force of burlesque than both 
the poetic and prosaic legends of this country. 
Bweet are the songs of Egypt on paper. Who is 
not ravished with gums, balms, dates, figs, pome- 
granates, cassia^ and sycamores, without recollect- 
ing that amidst these are dusti hot and fidnting 
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winds, bugs, mosqaitos, spiders, flies, leprosy, 
fevers, and almost universal blindness? I am in 
perfect health. Adieu for the present, and believe 
me to be, with all possible esteem and regard, your 
sincere Mend*" 

From Alexandria Ledyard proceeded to Cairo. 
Here he made those preparations for his joamey 
into the interior which were still reqaisite. His 
purpose was to join some caravan which travelled 
southward and continue with it to the end of its 
route; after which he determined to shape his 
course according to t^ircumstances. He employed 
three months at Oairo in various preliminary labors. 
His journal describes with great interest his pro- 
gress from Alexandria to the gorgeous capital of 
Egypt, as well as his plans and arrangements for the 
future completion of his enterprise. 

But the malignant and hostile fate which bad 
attended this remarkable man throughout his whole 
life, did not desert him even in the hour of his 
brightest hope. The shaft of death prostrated him 
just on the eve of his triumph. During his resi* 
dence at Cairo he was much exposed to the heat of 
the sun, at a very unfavorable period of the year. 
This exposure brought on an attack of bilious 
colic Ledyard rashly attempted to cure himself 
by administering the ordinary remedy of vitriolic 
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acid. The quantity taken proved to be too great, 
and he endeavored to relieve himself by a powerful 
dose of tartar emetic. This unfortunate combina- 
tion of pernicious influences, after a few hours of 
acute suffering, produced his death; though he 
was finally attended by the best medical aid in 
Cairo. He expired on the 26th of November, 1788, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Thus prematurely terminated the life and the 
vicissitudes of one of the most extraordinary tra- 
vellers of modem times. It is highly probable that^ 
had Ledyard lived to execute his bold and compre- 
hensive plans in reference to the exploration of 
Central Africa, he would have attained results and 
achieved a fame which would far exceed those of 
any other adventurer in that clime ; for he was 
undoubtedly the most determined, the most intrepid, 
and the most sagacious of all the men who have 
ever attempted to fathom the great geographical 
and historical mysteries which yet overhang, with 
such profound and impressive effect, those vast and 
diversified realms; where the gorgeous ruins of 
Mero8 and Luxor, the still existing commerce of 
Sennaar, Ifubia, and Abyssinia in spices, gold, and 
aromatic gums, the glorious temples of Thebes, 
the colossal tombs of Sesostris and Rameses, the 
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iQusical statae of Memnon, and the Bcalptared 
obelisks of Karnak, all proclaim the still uoequalled 
splendors of that mysterious land, which to this 
day invite the scrutiny and reward the toil' of th« 
resolute explorer* 



PART 17. 

^CHARLES WILKES. 



CHATTER L 

FITBPOSIS OF THl UNITED 8TATBS EZPLORnTG BXPB- 
DITION. 

Ths United States Exploring Expedition, which 
Bailed ander the ordere of Captain Charles Wilkes 
daring the years 1888, '89, '40, '41, '42, was the first 
in the order of time which had ever heen organized 
under the auspices of the United States Qovemment, 
or fitted out by national munificence. On the 18th 
of May, 1886, Congress passed an act authorizing 
an expedition to be prepared and sent forth for 
the purpose of exploring and surveying the great 
Southern ocean, with special reference to such in- 
vestigations as would promote the interest of Ame- 
rican citizens who were engaged in the commerce 
connected with whale-fisheries. The commander 
of the expedition was instructed to ascertain and fix 
the position of those islands and shoals which lie 

S80 
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in or near the nsaal oonrse of American Yesaels, 
which had escaped the scrutiny of former naviga* 
tors. Bix ships of various sizes were placed under 
his orders, — ^the sIoops-of*war Yincennes and Pea- 
cock, the ship Belief the brig Porpoise, and the 
tenders Sea-Gull and Fljing-Fish. The route de- 
signated for Captain Wilkes was as follows : starting 
from Norfolk, he was directed first to sail to Bio de 
Janeiro, thence to Bio Negro, to Terra del Fuego, 
to the Navigators' Group and Feejee Islands. Having 
penetrated the Antarctic region, he was ordered to 
proceed to the Sandwich Islands, and thence to the 
northwest coast of America and California. After 
making various investigations there, he was to sail 
westward to Japan, thence to the Straits of Sunda 
and Singapore, and return to the United States bj 
the Cape of Good Hope. This extensive outline of 
research and exploration was wisely selected with 
reference to the most pressing wants of American 
commerce ; and the important, diversified, and difii- 
cult aims prescribed to the commander in his in« 
structions by the United States Government, were 
pursued by him, during the five years employed in 
the service, with unsurpassed ability, with unweaiy* 
ing perseverance, and with brilliant succesa. 

Captain Wilkes received his sailing-instructiona 
on the 17th of August^ 1888, with^ orders to put to 
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immediately. Accordingly, the next day the 
Bqaadron under his command sailed from the port 
of Norfolk, and on the 19th he passed Cape Henry 
light The vessels were well provisioned and well 
armed in eveiy respect ; the officers of the several 
vessels had been selected with care, with special 
reference to their fitness for their respective duties ; 
and every preparation had been made to secure 
success. On the 16th of September the squadron 
reached the island of Madeira. Having disem- 
barked with a portion of his officers and his corps 
of scientific men, Captain Wilkes explored the in- 
terior of the island and the more important harbors. 
The greatest natural curiosity here is a peculiar for- 
mation termed the Curral, a spot full of beauty and 
grandeur, which seems to have been in former ages 
the capacious crater of an active volcano. 

On the 25th of September, 1888, the squadron 
sailed from Madeira and directed their course south- 
ward, with the intention of passing over those locali- 
ties where shoals were supposed to exist which had 
not yet been sounded. They touched at the Cape 
de Yerd Islands. On the 2Sd of November they 
came in sight of the magnificent harbor of Bio de 
Janeiro, which appeared proudly in the distance. 
They soon touched the pier in the famous capital of 
Brazil. Their chief object here was to replenish 
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their provisions and varioos other necessary stores; 
bat> this duty being completed. Captain Wilkes 
employed the opportunity to examine the city and 
a portion of the interior. 

On the 6th of January, 1889, the squadron weighed 
anchor in the port of Bio de Janeiro and sailed 
southward. On the ISth of the month they passed 
through the discolored water which flows into the 
ocean from the Bio la Platte, seventy-eight miles 
distant from its mouth. On the 25th they neared 
the coast of Buenos Ayres, and passing on, reached 
Terra del Fuego on the 13th of February. This 
strange and barbarous land, inhabited by the most 
abject and miserable of human beings, was never- 
theless so situated as to be of great importance to 
the purposes of the expedition. The squadron was 
therefore here divided, and a portion sent to explore 
westward as fiir as the ne plus ultra of Captain Cook. 
Another portion was despatched southward to exa- 
mine the southeast side of Palmer's Island. A third 
portion was detailed to the Straits of Magellan. 
The Yincennes, the flag-ship of the commander, re- 
mained on the coast of Terra del Fuego. Captain 
Wilkes thus describes the inhabitants: ^^They are 
not more than Ave feet high, of a light coffee-color, 
which is much concealed by smut and dirt, particu- 
larly on their faces, which they mark vertically with 
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ebarooal. They have short fiMses, narrow foreheads, 
and high cheek-bones. Their eyes are small and 
nsnally black, the npper eyelids in the inner comer 
overlapping the under one^ and bear a strong re- 
semblance to those of the Chinese. Their nose is 
broad and flat, with wide-spread nostrils, month 
large, teeth white, large, and regular. The hiur is 
long, lank, and black, hanging over the ftce, and is 
eovered with white ashes, which gives them a hideous 
appearance. The wh<de fitce is compressed. Their 
bodies are remarkable from the great development 
of the chest, shoulders, and vertebral column ; their 
arms are long, and out of proportion, their legs 
small and ill made. There is, in fact, little difference 
between the size of the ankle and leg; and, when 
standing, the skin at the knee hangs in a large, loose 
Ibid. In some the muscles of the leg I4[>pear almost 
wanting, and possess very little strength. This 
want of development in the muscles of the legs is 
owing to their constant sitting posture, both in their 
huts and canoes. Their skin is sensibly colder than 
ours. It is impossible to fancy any thing in human 
nature more filthy. They are an iU-shapen and 
ugly race." 



CHAPTER n. 

EXPLOBATIONS IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN AND CHILI. 

By the 25th of Febraaiy, 1889, Captain WilkM 
had completed his arrangements for the Southern 
cruise ; and, all the members of the squadron being 
again assembled, after (he ezecntion of the several 
explorations to which they had been recently de- 
spatched, the signal was giyeu to the ships to get 
nnder way. At this point Captain Wilkes ascer- 
tained, by careftil experiment^ that the rapidity of 
the waves around Cape Horn, in tranquil weather, 
was twenty-six and a half miles per hour; and that 
the .greatest l\eight of the waves was thirty-two feet. 
Such prodigious velocity and bulk of the billows 
will readily suggest the appalling horrors which 
would sweep over the deep in that stormy clime, 
when lashed by the fierce ftuy of a tempest 

On the 2d of March they approached the first frozen 
islands of the Southern ocean. The water was 
covered with fragments of ice of evevy possible 
shape. The squadron sailed safely through lliis 
immense expanse of waters in various directions. 
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Having completed the objects of the expedition in 
this portion of the globe, Captain Wilkes steered 
northward toward the coast of Chili. Of this por- 
tion of his labors he thos speaks : 

'^Before leaving these desolate and stormy re- 
gions, it may be expected that I should say a few 
words relative to the passage round the Cape. 
There are so many opinions relative to the best 
manner of proceeding in this navigation, that one 
in consulting them derives but little satisfieustion, na 
two authorities agreeing in their views upon the 
subject I am inclined to believe that as much de* 
pends upon the vessel and the manner in which she 
is navigated, as the route pursued, whether the Cape 
is passed close to, or given a good berth : the object 
of all is to pass it as quickly as possible, and, taking 
into consideration the difficulties to be incurred 
from boisterous weather, heavy seas, and ice, it is 
impossible to lay down any precise rule : that course 
which appears most fiaasible at the time ought to be 
adopted, keeping, however, in view, that there is no 
danger to be apprehended in navigating on the west* 
em coast of Terra del Fuego, as the current sets 
along its coast, and it is perfectly safe and practi- 
cable to navigate it as fstr as Cape Pillar. The great 
difficulty exists in passing the pitch of the Cape ; 
there is none afterward in getting to the westward. 
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On the coMty the wind seldom blows long from the 
same qnAiter, bat veers from soathwest to north* 
west : the gmles generally begin at the former quarter 
and end at the latter. Previoos to the soathwest 
gales, it would, therefore, in all cases, be advisable, 
when indications of their occurrence are visible, 
(which are known by the banks of cumuli in that 
quarter some twenty-four hours previously,) to stand 
to the southward and westward in preference, with 
as much sail as well can be carried, that when the 
change occurs you may be ready to stand on the 
other tack to the northward. One thing every 
navigator ought to bear in mind : that it requires all 
the activity and perseverance he may be possessed 
o^ to accomplish it quickly. 

*<0n the 20th we took our final leave of these 
waters, and on the 21st lost sight of land, passing 
to the northward of the island of Diego Bamieres.'* 

The squadron having entered the port of Valpa- 
raiso, its officers explored the interior of the coun- 
try, and continued their scientific researches. At 
the same time they scrutinized the social habits and 
peculiarities- of the people. Ci^»tain Wilkes thus 
describes some of the latter: <<The Chilians are 
extremely fond of the dance called the Samacueca. 
This may be called the national dance, and is in 

vogue among the common people. It is usually 
w 29 
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performed at the chingano, which b a Idnd of azD> 
phitheatre, sarroanded by apartments where refresh- 
ments, including strong drinks, are sold, and is 
generally well filled by both sexes. The dance is 
performed on a kind of stage under an open shed* 
The music is a mixture of Spanish and Indian, and 
is performed altogether by females, on an old- 
&shioued, long and narrow harp, one end of which 
rests on the lap of the performer, and the other on 
the stage, ten feet off. A second girl is seen merrily 
beating time on the sounding-board of the instm- 
ment On the right is another, strumming the 
common chords on a wire-string guitar or kitty, 
making, at eveiy vibration of the right hand, a full 
sweep across all the strings, and varying the chords. 
In addition to this, they sang a national love-song, 
in Spanish, at the top of their voices, one singing a 
kind of alto, the whole producing a very strange 
combination of sounds. 

**The dance is performed by a young man and 
woman: the former is gaudily decked in a light 
scarlet jacket, embroidered with gold lace, white 
pantaloons, red sash and pumps, with a tiny red 
cap ; whilst that of his partner consists of a gaudy 
painted muslin dress, quite short and stiffly starched, 
not a little aided by an ample piur of hips ; thrown 
over all is a rich-colored French shawl ; these, with 
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well-fitted Bilk stockingB, complete her attire. These 
last are, in truth, characteristic of the Ohilian woiheii 
of all classes, and they take no pains to conceal 
them. One not unfreqnently sees the. extravagance 
of silk stockings in the washerwomen at their tubs, 
and even with their hands in the suds. The dresfi 
in general fits tightly, and nature is not distorted by 
tight lacing or the wearing of corsets. Nothing is 
worn on the head ; and the hair, parted and equally 
divided from the forehead back to the neck, hangs 
down in two long plaits on eacli shotdder to the 
waist. 

<^The style of dancing is somewhat like a fiin- 
dango. The couple begin by fisunng each other and 
flirting handkerchief over each other's heads, then 
approaching, slowly retreating again, then quickly 
shooting off to one side, passing under arms without 
touching, with great agility, rattling and beating time 
with castanets. Their movements are quite grace- 
ful, those of their feet pretty, and withal quite 
amorous: the gestures may be readily understood, 
not only by the native audience, but by foreigners. 
I cannot say much for its moral tendency. 

<^The higher classes of females have the name 
of being virtuous and estimable in their domestic 
circle ; but we cannot say that they are beautiful. 
They dress their hair with great care and taste. 
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Tbeir feet are small, and ihej hare a graceftil car- 

MM.MA »• 

nage. 

In exploring the interior of Chili, the celebrated 
chain of mountains known as the CordilleraB wonld, 
of course, attract special attention. The botanical 
and mineralogical results of their researches were 
particularly valuable. The soil of the middle region 
between the ooean and the mountains was found to 
be a mixture of loose earth and pieces of rock. 

Oaptain Wilkes's researches extended also to the 
political history and condition of Chili; and they 
brought to light many interesting facts connected 
with these subjects which before had been generally 
unknow nor unfamiliar* 



CHAPTEK m. 

BXPLORATIOKS IK PERU AND PAUMOTU GROUP* 

Hating completed his labors in the interior and 
on the coast of Chili, Captain Wilkes sailed, on the 
S6th of May, for Callao, in Peru. The deseription 
which he gives of Lima, the capital of that country, 
once so rich and splendid, and connected with such 
brilliant historical associations, is interesting in the 
extreme : 

'' The neglected walls and ruined tenements, the 
want of stir and life among the people, are sad evi* 
deuces of decay. The population is now said to be 
about forty-five thousand, although in former times 
it has been supposed to amount to as many as sixty- 
five or seventy thousand. 

^^The aspect of the city, especially a bird's-eye 
view from the neighboring hills, gives to the eye of 
the stranger the appearance of ruins. There are 
few buildings that have the look of durability, and 
no new ones have been put up for the last Ibrty 
years. The plan of the city combines nuN»e advan- 
tages than any other that could have been adopted 

29« Sil 
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tor the locality. The streets are at right angles, 
and all sufficiently broad. Those which run with 
the declivity of the ground, northwest and south- 
east, have water flowing through their middle. 
They haye not, however, a veiy clean appearance ; 
but this is certainly not to be imputed to the want 
of the fiu^ilily of being made so. The uses to which 
these streams are put, and the numerous buzzards 
that frequent them, give the stranger any other 
idea than that of cleanliness. The buzzards are 
protected by law, and may be seen fighting for their 
food in the gutters, regardless of passers ; or sitting 
on the tops of the houses, thirty or forty in a row, 
watching for more food. 

<* Great attention has been paid to laying out the 
Alameda, which is on the north side of the city. 
Its centre is ornamented with a number of foun- 
tains ; its walks are well shaded on each side with 
trees, and the running water adds to its freshness : 
all unite to form a delightful promenade. In the 
cool of the evening it is much frequented, and its 
stone seats are occupied by numbers of citizens. 
This is the best place to get a view of the inhabit- 
ants; and, notwithstanding their internal commo* 
tions, tfaey appear fully to enjoy their cigaritas, 
which they are constantly smoking. The peculiar 
dress of the ladies is here seen to the best advan- 
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tage, and, however fitted it may be to cover intrigiie, 
is not, certainly, adapted to the display of beanty. 
A more awkward and absurd dress cannot well be 
conceived. It is by no means indicative of the 
wearer's rank, for frequently this disguise is ragged 
and tattered, and assumed under its most forbid- 
ding aspect to deceive, or cany on an intrigue, of 
which it is almost an ejSectual cloak. 

*^I never could behold these dresses without con- 
sidering them as an emblem of the wretched con- 
dition of domestic society in this far-famed city. 

** The saya and manto were ori^nally intended as 
a retiring, modest dress, to mark reserve, to insure 
seclusion, and to enable ladies to go abroad without 
an escort The general term for the wearers is 
tapada; and they were always held sacred from in- 
sult. Tapada is likewise applied to a dress which 
is also frequently seen, viz. : a shawl worn over the 
head, so as to cover the nose, mouth, and forehead. 
None but the most intimate friend can know the 
wearers, who frequent the theatres in this disguise. 
It is to be regretted that it is now worn for very 
different purposes from its original intention. In- 
trigues of all kinds are said to be carried on under 
It It enables 'the wearer to mix in all societies, 
and to frequent any place of amusement, without 
being known ; and, even if suspected by her husband 
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or relatiyM, the Uw id costom wouM protect her 
from diaooveiy. In thk dreis, it k Mid, a wife will 
pass her own hneband when the may be walking 
with her lover, and the hmhaDd may make love ta 
hit wife without being aware it it the. 

*^The taya it a tilk petticoat with nnmieiont traall 
vertical plaitt, containing abont thirty yardt of tilk^ 
and cotting fifty or tizty doUan. It it drawn iu 
dote at the bottom of the drett, to that the wearer 
it obliged to make veiy thort ttept, (ten inchet.) 
It it a little elattic, and oouformt to the ahape^ 
whether natural or artificial, from the waitt down. 
The manto it a kind of cloak of black tilk. It ia 
fettened to the taya at the waist, and bronght over 
the head and shonldera from behind, concealing 
every thing but one eye and one hand, in which it 
otually seen a crots or whoae fingers are well oma^ 
mented with jewelt. Before the manto it arranged, 
a French shawl of bright colors b thrown over the 
thoolders, and brought between the openingt of the 
manto in fix>nt, hanging down nearly to the feet. 
The loote taya it also much worn : this it not con* 
tracted at Ihe bottom, and in walking hat a great 
swing from tide to side. 

^^The walk of the Lima ladies is graceful and 
pretty, and they usually have small feet and hands. 

'^The houtet are built of sun-burnt brick, canop 
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aad tmaU timber. All those of the better cIsmb 
have small balconies to the second stoiy. Most of 
the houses are of two stories, and they generally 
have an archway from the street^ secured by a strong 
portal, leading into an open court The lower or 
ground floor is used as storehouses, stables, fta 
This peculiar manner of building is intended as a 
security against the effects of earthquakes." 

On the ISOk of July, 1889, the squadron sailed 
from the port of Oallao on the further prosecution 
of the cruise, and steered for the Paumotu group of 
islands, the examination of which was of special im* 
portance for the purposes of the expedition. On the 
• 14th of August, they reached Minerva Island, be- 
longing to that group. They proceeded to make a 
regular survey of it. But few inhabitants were found 
upon it, and these spoke the Tahitian dialect They 
seemed to be a fine, athletic race, and above the ordi^ 
nary size. They did not exceed several hundred in 
number. In the progress of time all the islands 
belonging to this group were thoroughly surveyed. 

^*The chief was an old man, and was induced to 
venture off toward the boat One of liie gentlemen 
swam to those on shore : his reception was similar 
to that met with at the other islands, — ^rubbing noses, 
kissing, and shaking of hands. Whenever he at* 
tempted to lay his bands on them they started back^ 
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but were coDtiDaally pawing and whining over bim^ 
making a Idnd of purring noise, not nnlike that by 
which we propitiate or soothe the feelings or doubt- 
ftil temper of some beast They presented them 
with mats made of the pandanns-leaf, and also 
pieces of worn-oat tapa, in retam for many articles 
received, bat woald not saflbr oar people to put 
their feet apon dry groand, and, when it was at- 
temptedi kept shoving them gently into the water. 

^^The nataralists in the afternoon endeavored to 
effect a binding at another place, oat of sight of the 
natives, and sacceeded. Mr. Brackenridge, on land- 
ing the second time, ran to the thicket, in order to 
lose no time in making collections, and was em- 
ployed in gathering specimens, when two stoat 
natives came ranning up and made him anderstand 
by veiy intelligible signs that he mast retam to the 
boat: he pretended not to anderstand tiiem, and 
endeavored to proceed ; bat they went before him, 
and crossed their clubs, determined that he shoald 
go no fiuther. This caused him to laagh, in which 
the two natives joined. Finding there was no alter- 
native, he took an oblique direction toward the boat» 
hoping by this means to enlarge his collection, which 
he sacceeded in doing, while the natives, as he de* 
scribes it, shouldered him out of the bosh and then 
toward the boat The rest of the party, having gone 
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up to the hutSy were at once seized and shoyed 
down toward the boat and into the Borf, where thej 
presented rather a Indicroos appearance, with the 
clanger of drow*ning on the one Bide, and the natives 
on the other, who. had them completely in their 
power, as they had neither arms nor any other 
means of defence. No harm, however, was done 
them, but the alarm incident to being threatened 
with spears. The only mishap met with was the 
loss, by one of the gentlemen, of a pair of spec- 
tacles, and a bruise or two from the coral, in their 
hnrried retreat. As the surf was heavy, life-pre^ 
servers were sent to those who could not swim ; and, 
after much detention, they reached the boat in 
safely. Had such a circumstance occurred at Cler- 
mont de Tonnerre, I am satisfied that most serious 
consequences would have resulted to us." 

On the Ist of September the squadron reached 
Vincennes Island, belonging to the Paumotu group. 
Thence they proceeded to Carlshoff Island, twenty 
miles further to the westward. A careful survey of 
both was made. Next came the island of Ahii* 
^^This island is not inhabited, and has only a small 
boat-entrance into its lagoon on the west side. The 
eoral belt is similar to that last described; it was 
found to be upwards of half a mile in width, and 
was covered with the same kind of vegetation as 
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tlia last^ exoopting ooooanQt-trees, of which uon% 
were feund on the ielancL The lagoon k quite 
•hallow. A ihvorite fiah with the natives is foond 
in it| and at certain eeaeona they visit the island for 
the pnipoee of catching them. The ooral shelf 
varied firom two to five hundred feet in breadth. 

^ Being desirous of making the examination of 
as many of the coral islands as possible, I now de- 
spatched the Peacock to the Arutua or Bnrick 
Islands, with directions to examine them, and then 
to proceed along the south side of Dean's Island, 
whilst, in the Vincennes, I steered for the north side 
of the latter, to pass along it. We then parted 
company, and Dean's Island was made by us the 
next morning. After establishing our position, we 
ran along the northern shore, and reached its west- 
ern point at 4 p.m. Off this point we obtained 
sights for our chronometers, which put it in lon- 
gitude 147« 68' 84" W., latitude 15° 06' 16" S. During 
the day we passed an entrance into its lagoon, and 
some natives came off fix>m a small village in two 
canoes to visit us. They acknowledged themselves 
subjects of Queen Pomare of Tahiti, and were very 
desirous we should land. They brought off a few 
shells, and told us they had many fowls, pigs, taro^ 
kc. There are several islets in the lagoon covered 
with trees. Vast numbers of large blocks were i 
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lying on its reef. The shore-reef is not more than 
two hundred feet wide, and is composed of onlj one 
shelf The current was tried, but none was found. 
We had the wind very fresh from east-by-north all 
day. When off the western point we discovered 
Erusenstem's Island to the west, and hauled up to 
pass between it and Nairsa. The passage was found 
to be twelve and two-thirds miles wide, and free 
from all danger. In the evening I stood for Metia 
Island, to the southward. Kairsa or Dean's Island 
was found to be sixty-six miles in length. 

^' On the morning of the 9th of September we 
were in sight of Metia or Aurora Island, the north 
end of which is in latitude IS"" 49^ 85'' S., lon^tude 
148* 18' 15" W. It was totally different in appear- 
ance from those we had met with, though evidently 
of the same fbrmation. It was a coral island up- 
lifted, exposing its formation distinctly, and as such 
was very interesting. On approaching its eastern 
end, I sounded at about one hundred and fifty feet 
from its perpendicular clifl^ and ft>und no bottom 
with one hundried and fifty fitthoms of line. The 
cliff appeared worn into caverns. We landed close 
in its neighborhood, and, on measuring its height, 
it proved to be two hundred and fifty feet The 
coral shelf was found to be five hundred feet in 
width, extending on the north side of the isluid^ 

80 
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and gmdually diminisbing in width until it lodea 
itself at the western end. This island has all the 
featnres that one wonld naturally he led to expect 
from a low island uplifted. The north, east, and 
west sides present a perpendicular cliff or wall ; hut 
this character does not prevail on the south side, 
although it has some high knolls. The north ridge 
is nearly level, and there is a break through it (bj 
which we ascended to its top) very much like the 
opening of a lagoon. The north side is concave, 
and there is found within the indentations between 
its two points an extensive inclined plane composed 
of large masses of limestone and vegetable mould, 
on which the village is situated, in a luxuriant grove 
of bread-fruit, cocoanut, pandanas, and other trees, 
similar to those already spoken of as seen on the 
other islands. There were several copious springs ; 
but the natives informed me that there were no 
running streams on the island. 

**The natives all seemed delighted to see us, 
ciowding around my boat and assisting to haul it 
up : men, women, and children flocked around us ; 
all the population were gathered, to the number of 
about three hundred and fifty. We were at once 
invited to the chiefs and native missionary's house, 
situated in the centre of the village. The house 
was constructed of the bread-fruit wood for a frame, 
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and reedfi of the wild sngarcane for the nprights, 
with interBticee for the passage of the air, and lining 
of mats to exclude it when required. It was well 
thatched, and the whole had a cool and comfortable 
appearance. Cocoanuts were soon brought us, and 
all our questions were answered with an alacrity 
and pleasure that showed their strong desire to 
oblige and assist us." 



CHAPTER IV. 

BftOABOHIS AT TAHITI, AND DISCOVBRT OF THIc AK9- 
ABCTIO OONTINBHT. 

On the 12th of September, the expedition reached 
the island of Tahiti. The ships were soon snr* 
ronnded with a mnltitade of canoes filled with all 
the prodncts of the island, including poaltry, pigs, 
taro, bananas, yams, cocoannts, apples, and oranges. 
Many women also occupied the canoes, whose ap- 
pearance was attractive, but whose morals were loose 
in the extreme. The presence of Christian mis- 
sionaries at Tahiti has accomplished but little 
toward resisting the demoralizing effect of Christian 
commerce; and the utmost licentiousness prevaila 
among the women of the island. Captain TViIkes 
established an observatory at Point Venus, for the 
purpose of making scientific observations. Pomare, 
the sovereign of the group, visited the squadron 
during its sojourn near his dominions. Captain 
Wilkes held some interviews with him and the 
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leading chiefs, and succeeded in establishing a com* 
mercial treaty with them, which was calculated to 
prove highly adrantageons to both nations. 

Leaving Tahiti on the 10th of October, the squa- 
dron still steered westward. On the 2Tth of Kovem- 
ber they touched the coast of New Holland, or New 
South Wales. As no duties of importance devolved 
npon the officers of the squadron here, except to 
obtain a fresh supply of provisions, they sailed from 
the port of Sidney on the 26th of December, for Hie 
purpose of entering on their Antarctic cruise. Soon 
they encountered the drifting ice, and passed several 
iceberg which were a mile in circumference. On 
the 19th of Jannary, 1840, the most important 
achievement of the expedition was accomplished, in 
the discovery of a new canHnentj situated about two 
thousand miles sonth of Australia ; which the heroic 
commander explored for a distance of seventeen 
hundred miles from east to west, comprising the 
most extensive land yet known in that quarter of 
the globe. It is a remarkable circumstance that, 
on the very same day, a portion of the same coast 
was seen by Commodore D'Urville, commanding 
the French Exploring Expedition, composed of the 
corvettes Astrolobe and Zelee. That vast and still- 
unexplored region is termed the Antarctic Conti- 
nent ; and it seems chiefly to be one immense mass 
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€d trowen eArtli, whoae extreme limits very probably 
repose upon the Sootheni Pole. 

On the 2&th of Janoary, Captain "Wllkee landed 
on the solid ioe of the continent, and took some 
magnetic observations. He still steered southward. 
Sometimes the coast seemed to rise several thousand 
feet in height. Ledges of volcanic rock were dis- 
tinctiy seen. The cold now became intense, and 
the navigation extremely difficult and dangerous. 
On the 12th of Februaiy a range of mountains was 
discovered in the distance, covered with snow. The 
barriers of ice which hugged the land rendered it 
impossible to reach the shore. Captain Wilkes 
oontinued to sail along this unknown and frozen 
continent, without being able to land, until the 21st 
of February; when the severity of the weather, the 
increasing sickness of the crews fiom exposure, and 
the apparent fruitiessness of a fiurther advance, in- 
duced him to give the order to return. The squa* 
dron re-entered the port of Sidney on tiie 11th of 
March ensuing. 

After a short delay, the voyage was continued to 
New Zealand, which was in part explorod and sur- 
veyed ; after which, on the 6th of May, one d! the 
southern islands of the Feejee group was first dis- 
covered. These islands are inhabited by some of 
the roost savage and degraded specimens of the 
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bnman race. Their color is nearly black; and they 
are entirely naked, with the exception of a band 
around their loins and bead. They possess no 
wealth, and to them a whale's tooth is the most 
inestimable of treasures. 

Captain Wilkes and bis officers explored the in- 
terior of the island of Ovolau. They succeeded in 
reaching the summit of Andulong, the highest 
mountain in the group ; and they made many inte- 
resting discoveries in the botany and mineralogy of 
the country. The name of the king was Janoa, 
whose power was absolute and despotic On one 
occasion the royal savage visited the flag-ship 
together with several of his chiefs. He was at first 
offended because he was not received with a salute ; 
but his anger was afterward propitiated. 

In the progress of several weeks, all the laigest 
islands of the Feejee group were visited and sur- 
veyed. . The officers were unmolested by the natives 
until on the 24th of July, when Lieutenant Under- 
wood and Midshipman Henry were murdered in 
cold blood on the island Malolo-leon. 

Captain Wilkes determined to punish the savages 
with the utmost severity. By his orders eighty 
men landed on the island, who attacked the fortified 
village. This was soon set on fire and burned. A 
large number were slain, and the remainder of the 
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inhabttentt fl«d into the interior. The next day a 
deputation of Mfrentl old men wae lent to crave the 
pardon of the offi^nded foreigners by whom tiiey 
had been bo severely chastised. Their petition was 
granted on condition that they would supply the 
squadron with providons and water^ which they 
willingly agreed to do. 

Having sailed from these dark abodes of human 
ftrocity and abssement. Captain Wilkes continued 
his cruise and reached the Sandwich Islands on the 
80th of September. These are inhabited by a much 
nobler race, possessing graceiul and athletic forms, 
and minds of superior intelligence. The well-known 
capital is Honolulu. The peculiarities of this group 
are so familiar to every reader, that it is unnecessary 
to dwell on any details, except such as may be 
directly connected with the expedition. The inte- 
rior and the shore of the island of Oahoo were 
explored and surveyed. Hawaii was subjected to a 
similar scrutiny. The great volcano of the Mount 
Eilauea was examined. The observations and ad- 
ventures of the party at this spot are thus described : 

^^It is remarkable that this crater should present 
an external aspect so entirely dissimilar to that of 
Etna and Vesuvius, or any of the volcanoes of South 
America. Those are characterized by an elevated 
eone, out of which are ejected igneous rocks and 
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ashes. SSIaaea, on the contnuy, is an immense 
depression in the midst of a vast plain, with nothing 
to warn you of a near approach bat the signs which 
I have before spoken of. 

^^ We now directed oar course toward the dustef 
of shanties erected on the brim of the crater by 
Captain Wilkes's party, which we soon reached^ 
and fbnnd one occupied by Dr. Pickering, who came 
round by the sea-shore* The remaining shantiea 
were in the possession of about fifty natives, who 
had come from a town near the coast to take away 
a large canoe which they had made in the neither- 
ing wood some time previous. 

" After supper we proceeded in company with Dr. 
Pickering to a place about half a mile to the east* 
ward of the shanties, to obtain a view of a smiEdl 
crater which was represented to be unusually active. 
We could not possibly have selected a more eligible 
position. We stood on a pile of rocks which com- 
manded a bird's-eye view of the fiery lake. It was 
several thousand feet in circumference, and nearly 
round in form. The color of its burning contents 
was that of a cherry-red or deep crimson, and it 
was in a state of terrific ebullition. Sometimes the 
fiery fluid was ejected many feet into the air; at 
other times it was seen to overflow the edges on the 
circunyacent lava for many yards distant We 
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eontinned to gaze upon the scene abont an Lour, 
and then returned to our lodgings, where we soon 
had opportunity of observing another phenomenon 
of a character not less grand and splendid. We 
were reclining on our mats, with our eyes directed 
toward the largest of the lakes, when a portion oi 
the bank forming one of its sides was seen to give 
way and fiiU into the liquid lava beneath with a 
frightful crash. The whole sur&ce was in the most 
violent agitatioii; billows were formed as high 
apparently as any we had ever seen on the ocean, 
and dashed against the side of the crater with such 
violence as to throw the fiery spray mxty or seventy 
feet high. The sight of this spectacle alone would 
have repaid us for the trouble of coming thus fitr. 
When the surface of the fiery stream became quies- 
cent again, we wrapped ourselves in our blankets 
and sought repose. 

" When breakfast was over, we proceeded to visit 
the bottom of the crater. After a brief walk in the 
direction of the Sulphur Springs, we turned to the 
left, and suddenly commenced descending by a steep 
and rugged path: columns of vapors smelling 
strongly of sulphur were issuing from crevices and 
pits lining either side of the road. We estimated 
some of the latter to be upward of two hundred 
feet in depth. After a descent of about one-quarter 
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of a mile, we passed on our right a crater which 
bore tmnustakable signs of having long since 
become extinct: it was everywhere covered with 
shrubbery and trees of considerable dimensions. 
Another walk of about fifteen minutes brought us 
to what is called the ^ Ledge.' It was not until 
then that we formed an adequate idea of the magni- 
tude and sublimity of this wonderful crater. On 
whichsoever side we cast our eyes, we beheld a wall 
of solid lava of a thousand feet or more in altitude, 
and from six to seven miles in circumference. This 
ledge surrounds the crater, thus forming a kind of 
natural gallery several hundred yards in width. 
The surface is but little broken, and presents a uni- 
form appearance, being of a dark brown or iron 
color." 



CHAPTER V. 

nRlUHATIOV OV THB SXPBDinOlF— OONTBOYBRST WITH 
OOLOVBL VBUf OXT. 

Havihg completed his Banreying and exploring 
datiefl in the Sandwich IsIandB, Ci^tain Wilkes 
Bailed, on the 6th of April, for the northwestern 
coast of America. Paaeing the month of the Colum* 
bia River, he soon reached Port Discovery. The 
members of the expedition here first came in con« 
tact with the aboriginal tribes of Iforth America, a 
f&r nobler, manlier, and bolder race than any whom 
they had heretofore enconntered. The harbor was 
carefully surveyed. Thence they proceeded to 
Kisqually Sound and afterward to Grey's Harbor. 
From Astoria and Fort Vancouver the overland 
expedition to California, consisting of a portion of 
the expedition, commenced to explore the country 
as far as the Shasta Mountains; thence they returned 
to the squadron by a different route. They thus 
traversed the vast tracts of Oregon Territory and 
Upper California. On the 24th of October the 
overland party reached San Francisco: the sqiia* 
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dron had entered that port a short time previoas. 
Throughout all this immense region, both of the 
interior and of the Pacific coast, the most careful 
and Yaluable surveys were made by the various 
members of the expedition to whom those several 
duties had been assigned. 

Only one portion of this protracted and arduous 
expedition yet remained to be completed. On the 
25th of October Captain Wilkes sailed from San 
Francisco to the East Indies. On the 19th of No- 
vember the ships again touched at Honolulu, in 
order to replenish their provisions. On the 22d of 
January, 1842, they reached Singapore. On this 
island various surveys and treaties occupied the 
attention of the commander for some time. After 
the sojourn of a month the squadron again weighed 
anchor and steered for its final return to the United 
States. The expedition terminated on the 8d of 
July, 1842, when its ships re-entered the port of 
New York, — ^having been absent, in the prosecution 
of its diversified, important, and difficult duties, 
during the period of nearly five eventful years. Its 
success had been most complete ; and the additions 
which were made by its able commander, and his 
efficient officers and assistants, to the existing stores 
of knowledge in various departments of science^ 
will long remain a monument, more enduring than 
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one of bniBSy to their genias, their perBeverance, and 
their heroism. 

In the year 1848, Captain Wilkes became inTolved 
in a public controversy with Colonel Fremont, in 
reference to the accuracy of some of his explora- 
tions of the Gulf and coast of California. The 
origin of the dispute arose from the fiict that a 
vessel had been wrecked upon that coast in conse- 
quence of an error in the charts then in use. Colo- 
nel Benton, of Missouri, having read an account of 
^iiat calamity, addressed a letter to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer at Washington, asserting that 
Colonel Fremont had by his surveys already detected 
the error and would correct it in his map of Oregon 
and Upper California, then in course of preparation. 
This letter elicited a reply from Captain Wilkes, 
which led to a subsequent discussion between him 
and Colonel Fremont, which possesses a permanent 
value and interest, not only from the scientific in- 
formation which it contains, but also from the fiict 
of its connection with two of the most distinguished 
of American explorers. The nature of the contro- 
versy was clearly stated in Captain Wilkes's first 
letter, which was inserted in the National Intelli- 
gencer of June 8, 1848 ; with which we conclude 
the present essay.' 

<<MiB8SR8. Oalbs & Sbatoh:— On my return to the 
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city after a few weekis' abBence, your paper of the 
15th of May, containing some remarks on the errors 
existing in the charts of the northwest coftst of 
California, by Colonel Benton, was brought to my 
notice. Although I have no desire to detract from 
any one, yet I think it due to others, as well as to 
the United States Exploring Expedition, to place 
the following facts before the public respecting the 
errors which did exist in the longitude of this coasty 
the * discovery' of which is now claimed to have been 
first made, and the errors corrected, by Colonel 
Fremont, through a series of astronomical observa* 
tions across the continent. 

"Shortly after the publication of Vancouver's 
charts in 1798, errors wore suspected to exist in 
ihem, (his points were determined by lunar observa* 
tions and several chronometers, which latter per- 
formed but indifferently ; and from these his results 
were obtained,) fron^ a difference which was found 
between him and the Spanish surveying-vessels 
employed at the same lime on the coast of Califor- 
nia. The amount of error was not, however, truly 
ascertained until some years afl;er this, when Captain 
Beechey, of H.B.M. ship the Blossom, visited this 
coast in 1826. His observations were confirmed by 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, in H.B.M. surveying- 
ship the Sulphur, in 1885; and it was again con- 
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firmed by the United States Exploring Expedition 
in 1841. 

'^ These oorrections were all made on the general 
charts published by order of Congress in 1844, from 
the surveys and examinations of the Exploring Ex** 
pedition, and have been in possession of oar shipa 
navigating the Pacific Ocean since that time. 

''By comparing dates, it will be perceived that 
these ' discoveries' were known long since, and that 
the actual amount of error was ascertained some 
twenty years ago by both the Englbh and French 
expeditions, and were published by our own Govern- 
ment, in the results of the Exploring Expedition, a 
year prior to the earliest date claimed by Colonel 
Benton as the time when the observations of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont were made. 

*' With great respect, I am, yours^" kc 



PART T. 

MATTHEW C. PERRY. 



CHAPTER L 

ORIGIN AND AIMS OF THE BXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 

Thb acquisition of the rich and extensive terri- 
tory of California, as already narrated, brought the 
extreme western domains of the United States into 
direct contact with those of the Japanese Empire } 
for the expanse of the Pacific Ocean, rendered in- 
significant by the power of steam, alone divided 
them. Both countries possessed interests of great 
importance, which would be mutually and perma* 
nently promoted by a treaty of commerce between 
them* Commodore Perry, who had previously be- 
come distinguished in the service of the United 
States, and. had proved himself worthy to bear a 
name which was already illustrious in the annals of 
the naval achievements of the country, was among 
the first to perceive and to proclaim the immense 
importance of establishing an alliance between the 
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two coantries. To him the high honor ia due of 
having first proposed its accomplishment to the 
United States Oovemment, as well as the greater 
praise of haying finally effected a result and achieved 
a triumph which were in the highest degree difiicalt 
and prohlematical, and at the same time most bene- 
ficial and advantageous. The United States are 
among the richest portions of the globe in their 
natural products, in the results of mechanical skill, 
in arts, in sciences, in mineral wealth, in manu- 
fitctures, and in eveiy thing which invites and re- 
munerates the commercial intercourse of nations. 
Japan is provided with an abundance of coal, rice, 
and many other natural and some mineral products; 
but the consideration of chief moment in view of 
which a treaty was desirable was, because American 
steamers in sailing to the remoter countries of Asia, 
found it extremely inconvenient and expensive to 
convey with them the necessary amount of fuel for 
BO many thousands of miles; while the difficulty 
might be obviated by the establishment of an ar^ 
rangement with the Japanese whereby American 
ships would be permitted, in opposition to the ex- 
clusive policy which that country has pursued 
toward foreigners for many ages, to obtain coal, 
provisions, and water at one of the most convenient 
ports of the Empire. 
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Great difficulties impeded the accomplishment of 
this desiiahle resalt Many other nations had in 
vain solicited the alliance of the Jiq[Minese, and had 
attempted to secure an entrance into an empire 
which had been hermetically sealed to all foreigners, 
except to the Dutch alone, during many past cen* 
tunes. Yet Commodore Perry not only undertook 
the task which so many had failed in accomplish- 
ing, but he crowned his bold and persevering efforts 
with the most complete success. 

The intentions of the American Government in 
reference to this expedition were originally magnifi- 
cent Its design was to send out at least twelve 
war-steamers, under the command of Commodore 
Perry; thus laboring to secure success in a very 
doubtful enterprise by making an imposing demon- 
stration of naval and military power. After the 
delay of nearly a year, a single vessel, the steamer 
Mississippi, was the only one which the Govern- 
ment was disposed to appropriate to this purpose, 
although other vessels were destined to follow, and 
some which were then cruising elsewhere were 
ordered to join the commander at the scene of his 
negotiations. Commodore Perry sailed from Kor^ 
folk on the 24th of November, 1852, and arrived at 
Madeira after a rapid voyage of seventeen days. 
On the 8d of January, the ship crossed the line ; 
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and six days afterward she tonched at BL Helena. 
From this celebrated island, made memorable by 
the singular miafortanes and the bitter carses of tha 
moBt remarkable man of modem times^ Commodore 
Peny proceeded on his voyage, and reached the 
Gape of Good Hope on the 24th of Jannary, 185& 
The veaael touched during its progress at Mauritius, 
Ceylon, and Singapore; all of which places lay on 
the great mail-route between India, China, Aua* 
tralia, and Europe. 

On the 6th of April, Commodore Perry reached 
Macao. At Hong-Kong, on the succeeding day, he 
was joined by the United States sloops^f-war Ply- 
mouth and Saratoga, together with the store-ship 
Supply. The Susquehanna, a member of the in- 
tended squadron, had not yet made her appearance. 
Hong-Kong is one of the most active ports in the 
Chinese Empire; and here the busy votaries of 
commerce from almost eveiy portion of the globe 
may be found, eagerly engaged in their respective 
trades. Commodore Perry visited Canton, a vast 
and crowded hive of human population and miseiy. 
Thence he proceeded, after a short delay, to Shanghai^ 
another great commercial city of the Celestial Em* 
pire, whose commerce, especially with the interior 
provinces of China, is immense. Here the squadron 
was joined by the absent Susquehanna. 
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On the 26th of May, Commoclore Periy reached 
the Lew-Chew Islands. They lay before him npon 
the bosom of the tranquil deep, like fimitful gardens 
snrrounded by the placid waters of a lake, and 
adorned with all the rich luxuriance of a tropical 
clime. It was a portion of the instructions which 
had been given by Government to the commander 
of this expedition that he should establish a separate 
treaty of commerce with these islands, which were 
not only of considerable importance in themselves, 
but which also acquired a still greater consequence 
from their position on the great East India route. 
Here a solitaty representative of civilization already 
existed, in the person of Dr. Bettleheim^ a converted 
Jew, who had been sent out by a missionary society 
in England to convert the natives to Christianity; 
but who, after eight years of residence and en- 
deavor had not secured a single proselyte. 

A friendly intercourse was immediately esta- 
blished between the squadron and the harmless and 
hospitable inhabitants of the island. The name of 
the chief town is Ifapha; and this spot was the re- 
sidence of a mysterious person, who was the heir* 
apparent to the throne, but whose authority during 
the period of his alleged minority was exercised by 
a regent After various negotiations had taken 
place between subordinate agents on both sides, aa 
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interview occarred on the 80th of May, 1858, be> 
tween the regent in person and the commodore, on 
board his flag-ship, the Susquehanna. The former 
was attended bj about twenty of the chief men of the 
island. The visitors were handsomely entertained^ 
and then informed of the purpose of the commo- 
dore's visit. It was simply at that time to obtain 
supplies of fresh provisions. The truth was, that 
Commodore Perry had resolved to postpone until a 
later period the accomplishment of his chief purpose 
in reference to these islands, — the arrangement of a 
commercial treaty. The sailors were allowed on 
the next day to visit the shore; and some of the 
officers embraced the opportunity to explore the 
interior and more remote portions of the island. 
There they passed through scenes of the most in 
viting natural loveliness; they traversed hills, plains^ 
and dales loaded with the most luscious and luxuriant 
fruits of the earth ; they saw the simple and kindly 
inhabitants, shut out from all the sinister influences 
and the baser pursuits of civilized life, happily pass- 
ing their existence in comfort, in innocence, in re-> 
pose, and in the fruition of that propitious ignorance 
which is sometimes man's highest and purest bliss* 
One party from the ships spent a whole week, un- 
disturbed, exploring the interior of the island. 
The Lew-Chew Islands are thirty-six in number: 
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but the researches of the commodore's officers were 
confined to the Great Lew-Chew Island, on which 
the regent resided. This is forty miles in length, 
and nearly half of it was explored. Generally the 
inhabitants fled from the presence of the intruders 
as soon as they discovered their approach. On 
the 6th of Jnne, the commodore returned the visit 
of state which he had received from the regent. 
He was accompanied by a gay re.tinue of tars and 
officers, two hundred in number, by two fleld-pieces, 
by martial music, and by other demonstrations of 
greatness. Hundreds of the simple natives crowded 
around the novel procession, and viewed it with 
mingled wonder and admiration. Beautiful gardens 
and rich rice-fields surrounded tiie road which led 
to the palace at iN'apha. These islanders are civilized, 
and possess the same degree of intelligence and 
cultivation as the Chinese and the Japanese. The 
occasion, therefore, was one of no mean importance. 
The commodore, having arrived at the palace of 
the regent, was ushered into a hall of respectable 
proportions, which was soon filled by a throng of 
native officials arrayed in gay and flowing robes. 
Each of these was furnished with a fan, which the 
heat of the atmosphere called into constant use. A 
ceremonious exchange of compliments then ensued^ 
which was followed by a friendly conversation. 
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Then came a feast, at whicli the visitors were enter- 
tained with the choicest viands which the island 
produced. The banquet consisted of twelve courses^ 
during the progress of which much diverting con- 
verse and some complimentary toasts were indulged 
in. When the entertainment was finished, the 
commodore extended an invitation to his host to 
visit him on board his ship; and then returned to it 
These civilities were of more importance than might 
at first sight appear, because they prepared the way 
for the arrangement of the amicable treaty which 
was subsequently consummated between the parties. 
On the 9th of June, Commodore Perry sailed for 
the Bonin Islands. These are situated about five 
hundred miles southeast of Japan, and eight hun* 
dred from the Lew-Chew Islands. Captain Beecbey 
took possession of them in 1827, in the name of 
the British monarch, although no further steps had 
ever been taken to confirm the title or establish the 
authority of England there. The object of Com- 
modore Perry's visit was to ascertain the fitness 
of the islands as a naval depdt, and as a place of 
stoppage for whalers and steamers. Having ob> 
tained the necessary information and taken the pre- 
liminary steps to accomplish this purpose, Commo- 
dore Perry returned with his squadron again to the 
Lew-Chew Islands. 
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The negotiations which, the commodore here re- 
sumed having for the present heen concluded, he 
sailed on the 2d of July, 1858, for the chief object 
and terminus of the expedition, — ^the comparatively 
unknown and mysterious Empire of Japan. On the 
morning of the 7th inst, the first distant glimpse was 
gained of its precipitous coast ; for then the bold 
promontory of Idssu hove in sight, rising loftily and 
abruptly from the waves, and stretching back in a 
long line of mountainous elevations to the eastward. 
The squadron now steered directly for the entrance of 
the Bay of Jeddo, Commodore Perry having resolved 
to approach the capital at once, and thus boldly to 
plough with his vessels those very waters which 
had never before been invaded by the presence of a 
foreigner. Here was to be accomplished the most 
difficult and most important purpose of the expe- 
dition ; a purpose which no other nation had been 
able to effect in modern times with but one ex- 
ception. 

Jeddo, the seat of the ruling power and the real 
capital of Japan, lies at the head of a deep bay on the 
eastern coast of Niphon, and at the mouth of one 
of the few rivers of the Empire which possess any 
considerable magnitude. It is seven miles long and 
five broad, and contains many palaces of the great 
lords, all of whom must reside in it for a large part 

82 
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of the year. These mansions are sorronnded by 
wide enclosed courts and extensive gardens; yet they 
cannot be said to possess much architectural gran- 
deur, since they are only one story high : the walls 
are of clay, the partitions of paper, and are adorned 
merely with paintings, varnishing, and fine mats 
spread on the floor. The imperial palace however, 
though equally low, is built of freestone, and is five 
miles in circumference, including a wide exterior 
area occupied by the spacious mansions of the here- 
ditary princes and chief lords of the court Its grand 
apartment, the hall of the thousand mats, is said to 
be six hundred feet long by three hundred broad, 
and is brilUantly adorned by pillars of cedar, painted 
papers, and gilded dragons on the roof The city 
is subject to destructive fires, one of which, in 1703, 
consumed one hundred thousand houses. It is the 
seat of varied branches of industry, and carries on 
also an immense internal trade. 

Meaco is situated at a considerable distance from 
Jeddo, near the southern extremity of Niphon, and 
a few miles in the interior. This spiritual capital 
of Japan is still the chief seat of polished manners^ 
of refined arts, and of intellectual culture. The finest 
silk stufib fiowered with gold and silver, the richest 
varnishes, the best painted papers, and the most 
skilful works in gold, Bilver, and copper, are here 
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manufactured. It is likewise the centre of litera- 
ture and science, and most of the works which are 
published and read in Japan issue from its presses. 
Although there is here no longer the means of sup- 
porting the same display of pomp and wealth as at 
Jeddo, yet there is a greater exhibition of architec- 
tural ornament. The palace, or enclosed city, of the 
spiritual sovereign is on a similar plan; but the 
religious structures, though built of cedar, are some 
of them truly splendid, being richly gilded, and 
placed in the most picturesque and commanding 
situations. Essmpfer calculates that there are, in 
and around Meaco, not less than three thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three temples, served by 
thirty-seven thousand and ninety-three suikku, or 
priests. Of these temples however, the greater part 
are only wooden huts, and have nothing within but 
a looking-glass and some cut white paper. The 
secular inhabitants of the city, according to the last 
enumeration, were 477,000, and the ecclesiastical, 
including the court, 52,000 ; making a sum-total of 
five hundred and twenty-nine thousand. Japan is 
divided into eight provinces and sixty-eight de- 
partments. These are governed by the hereditary 
princes of the Empire, though frequent changes are 
made according to the weight of merit and &von 
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The hereditary nobility are higher in point of rank 
than the highest of the other government officials. 
The political capital, Jeddo, is said to contain five 
millions of inhabitants ; and if this compatatiou be 
oorrecti it is the largest Atj in the world. 



CHAPTER n. 

PUBUO IKTEBYIBW BBTWBBN COMMODOBB PBBRT AND 
THB IMPBBIAL 00MMI88I0BBR8. 

As the American aqnadron rapidly sailed up the 
magnificent Bay of Jeddo, the imposing and novel 
sight created the utmost astonishment among the 
inhabitants, who crowded the shores on both sides. 
Soon the placid waters were covered witi) a host of 
Japanese boats, whose object evidently was to impede 
or arrest the progress of the strangers. A succession 
of populous towns and villages, surrounded by 
trees, were picturesquely grouped along the shores; 
and the bay was filled with innumerable trading- 
junks which were crossing and recrossing the tran- 
quil waters in the pursuit of their usual trade. At 
length the commodore's ships, having boldly steamed 
iheir way to the spot which he had selected for his 
anchorage, through the immense shoals of petty 
native craft which vainly encumbered his path, 
moored safely off the city of IJraga. Immediately 
the batteries on the shore fired two guns, and 
rockets were sent into the heavens, for the purpose 
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apparently of Bignalizing the aathorities at the 
capital; whose extreme eubarbs coald be readily 
discovered by the use of a glass in the distance. 
An immense fleet of government boats, each carry- 
ing a white flag at the stem, adorned with a black 
central stripe, and with an immense tassel at the 
bow, began to surround the vessels. These boats 
cleaved the waters with great swiftness, being pro- 
pelled by skilful oarsmen. One of them carried a 
government dignitary of high rank, whose purpose 
it was to inform the commander of the squadron 
that it was a violation of their laws, which was 
utterly unheard-of and unpardonable, for foreign 
vessels thus to approach the very capital of the Em- 
pire ; and to demand that they should immediately 
retire as fiEir as Nagasaki, in the island of Eiosu, 
which was the only place whence communications 
would be received. 

The commodore replied that he could not comply 
with such demands ; that he bore a letter from the 
President of the United States to the Emperor of 
Japan, proposing the establishment of a commercial 
treaty between the two countries ; that if the fleet 
of native boats did not immediately remove from 
the vicinity of the squadron, he would disperse 
them with his guns ; and that, if further objection 
was made to his presence at Uraga, he would steam 
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Up directly to the very gates of Jeddo, Commo- 
dore Perry had wisely determined at the very outset 
of his intercoarse with the Japanese to assume the 
tone of an equal, or even of a superior, under the 
conviction that such a policy would be most con- 
ducive to success. The event proved the correctness 
of his supposition. On leaving the fiag-ship the 
Japanese official informed the American com- 
mander, that an officer of higher rank would be 
deputed to wait upon him in reference to the pro- 
posals with which he was intrusted, took a courteous 
leave, and, as he descended the ship's side, ordered 
the fleets of boats to disperse. That order was in- 
stantly obeyed. The next day the Gk)vemor of 
Uraga proceeded to visit the squadron. He was 
richly dressed in figured silks, and wore two splen- 
did swords, as indicia of his superior rank. After a 
long audience with the commodore he took his 
departure, promising to refer his mission to the im- 
perial government at Jeddo, and inform him as soon 
as possible of the result of its deliberations. 

Very tedious and provoking delays ensued. The 
Japanese officials, though frequently visiting the 
commodore on board his ship, interposed repeated 
and frivolous obstacles to the accomplishment of 
any definite result. At length his patience was 
exhausted, and the commodore informed Yezdmon, 
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tbe Governor of Uragai that he would wait outU 
the 12th of July for an opportunity to deliver the 
letter with which he was introsted to an ofSicial 
appointed by the imperial government to receive it; 
and that| if no person had been designated by that 
time to receive it, he would carry the letter in persoa 
to the palace in Jeddo. 

Such decisive language immediately produced its 
desired effect Commodore Peny was soon in* 
formed that the 14th of July had been appointed 
for the puipose of a meeting between him and the 
commissioners chosen by the Emperor to receive the 
letter. A small village named Oorihama, a mile 
soutii of Uraga, was the spot selected as the scene 
of the interview. In the mean time a temporary 
edifice of pine wood was constructed for the pur* 
pose. White canvas, painted and adorned in vari* 
ous ways, covered the building, and extended a 
considerable distance on both sides. Kine tall 
standards of crimson cloth, the national colors of 
Japan, were placed along the beach in front of the 
edifice; and five thousand native soldiers were 
posted in battle-array in the rear at the time of the 
meeting. 

When the 14th arrived, fifteen boats left tbe 
American squadron, filled with ofiicers and men. 
Two Japanese boats, carrying high officials, flanked 
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the foremost American boat, which conveyed the 
officer who had command of the day. A tempo- 
rary wharf had been erected to fiicilitate the land- 
ing. The commodore came last of all, in his slate- 
barge. His passage was greeted by a salate of 
thirteen guns from his flag-ship. On landing he 
was conducted np the beach, through two lines of 
guards, to the house of reception. The Americans 
who followed him were four hundred in number, 
and made an imposing appearance. They were all 
in full uniform and armed; and their vigorous and 
athletic forms presented quite a fevorable contrast 
to the effeminate Japanese around them. The 
box which contained the letter of President Fill- 
more to the Emperor was wrapped in a scarlet 
cloth envelop; and was carried by two boys who 
were fencifully dressed for the occasion. The letter 
itself was somewhat remarkable. It was written on 
vellum of folio size, and bound in blue silk velvet. 
The seals were attached to it by cords of silk and 
gold, to which gold tassels wet*e appended. The 
seals were encased in circular boxes, six inches in 
diameter and three in depth, beautifully wrought in 
solid gold. The box which contained the letter 
was made of rosewood and adorned with gold. 

The house appointed for the meeting was hand- 
somely decorated. The floor was covered with 
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thick, soft mats of rice-etraw, while the walls were 
adorned with elegant representations of the crane, 
the sacred hird of Japan. Along the si<)e8, divans 
of red cloth were placed. An inner apartment was 
fitted up with silk hangings, and adorned with the 
imperial arms, consisting of three leaves of clover 
joined together in a circle. The commodore and 
his suite having advanced toward the inner apart- 
ment, they were conducted to seats which had been 
prepared for them on the left, the place of honor 
among the Japanese. On the right were seated the 
two princes of the empire who had been appointed 
to receive the letter. They were both venerable 
men with white beards. As the commodore en- 
tered, they rose and bowed. They were richly 
dressed, and adorned with valuable jewels. Near 
them stood a large lacquered box, supported on 
brazen feet, destined to receive the letter of the 
President All the Japanese who were present, ex- 
cept the two princes, remained upon their knees 
daring the interview. 

The business of the occasion commenced by the 
imperial commissioners asking whether the letter 
and the credentials of the envoy were ready for 
delivery. Commodore Perry answered affirma- 
tively; and then ordered his two pages to bring 
forward the box containing the precious documents. 
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Tbey obeyed^ and placed it upon the apparatna^ 
prepared to receive it. Some general compliments 
ensued between the commodore and the imperial 
oommissioners ; and when the former had signified 
that he would return after the lapse of a few months 
to receive the answer of the Japanese Government 
to the letter of the President, he bowed formally, 
and returned to- the ships with the same ceremony 
with which he came from them. The demeanor of 
the Japanese princes and ofiicials during the inter- 
view, which was carried on by means of an inter- 
preter, was courteous and dignified in the extreme ; 
and that interview was certainly a memorable occa- 
sion in the history of civilization and commerce in 
modem times. Never before had such a scene 
occurred. During several centuries the representa- 
tives of many of the nations of Europe had in 
vain solicited such an honor. Eveiy overture had 
been repelled with inexorable rigor. In this in- 
stance, however, the emissary of the TJnited States, 
upon the first application for an audience, had been 
received with ceremonial and respectful state, and 
two of the highest princes of the empire had been 
deputed to confer with him. This fistvorable result 
was wholly due to the sagacious and determined 
policy pursued by the commodore from his first 
entrance upon the Japanese waters. On the 17th 
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of July, 1858, the day which followed this memo- 
rable interview, the American sqaadron set sail for 
Kapha, the capital of the romantic and fertile Lew- 
Chew Islands ; where they arrived, after an exceed- 
ingly tempestaons and perilous passage, on the 25th 
of the same month. 



OOAPTEBIIL 

VTABUBBXENT 07 ▲ OOMMBBOUL TBXATT WITH THl 
JAPANB8B BMPIBB. 

CoMHODOBB Pbbbt immaditttely resumed bis n^ 
goliations with the aatkoTities of the kingdom of 
Lew-Chew. Several tediotis conferenoes ensued. 
At length it was agreed between them that a baild- 
hig for the storage of ooal should be appropriated 
to the Americans, for which they were to pay a rea* 
sonable rent The liberty was also accorded them 
of making whatever purchases they might desire in 
Ikny portk>n of the kingdom. To fiioilitate the accom« 
plishment of this purpose, a bazaar was opened in 
which were collected a large quantity of those goods 
of which traders and foreigners would be in greatest 
needs 

On the 1st of August, Oommod<n« Perry, having 
Accomplished all which he then proposed at Lew- 
Chew, sailed for Hong-Eong. He found it neces- 
sary to give his ships a thorough refitment, which 
could be done most easily and successfully at this 
Chinese port and at Macao. He arrived at Hong« 
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Eong on the 7th of Atignst. He embraced thie 
opportanity to occupy the surveyors and artists of 
the expedition in the completion of their hydro- 
graphical reports, maps, and drawings. Six months 
were employed in the accomplishment of these 
various and important purposes; at the end of 
which period Commodore Perry again sailed on his 
fourth visit to the kingdom of Lew-Chew. It was 
bis purpose on this occasion to make a more 
thorough examination of the interior of the chief 
island of the group, and ascertain its geological 
formation, the nature of the soil, and its minera 
lo^cal and agricultural resources. Yarious officers 
from the crews of the several ships were selected 
for this purpose, whose scientific attunmenta best 
fitted them to accomplish it. 

The first peculiarity which attracted the attention 
of these explorers was the vast amount of cond-iock 
which everywhere abounded, even to the summits 
of mountains which ascended to the height of five 
hundred feet The soil of the surfiu^ of the island 
they found to be composed of the detritus or debris 
of coral, and decomposed vegetable and animal 
matter. In the valleys the soil is exceedingly fertile. 
The absence of marshy land, and the pure and 
balmy breezes of the ocean, render the island ex- 
ceedingly healthy. It is traversed by streams of 
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pure water, which take their origin from the springs 
which gash forth from the recesses of the moun- 
tains and find their tortuous way to the level plains 
below. The population of the chief island the ex- 
plorers estimated at about two hundred thousand. 
The inhabitants seem to be descended from a mix- 
ture of the Chinese and Japanese, possessing fea- 
tures and qualities which belong to both. Their 
language resembles, and indeed seems to be but a 
dialect of, the Japanese. The Lew-Chewans are an 
exceedingly courteous people, and are among the 
most intelligent of Oriental nations. Their religion 
is that of the Hindoo, the generally prevalent Bud- 
dhism of the East. The bonzas, or priests, consti- 
tute the Uieraii of the nation, and are treated with 
considerable respect by the populace. 

At length Commodore Perry, having completed 
all his arrangements with the authorities, and all 
his scientific researches in the island, — ^the most 
important result of which was to ascertain that 
an immense quantity of coal existed unknown and 
unemployed in the island, which might be appro- 
priated to the use of American squadrons in future 
time, — he resolved to return to Japan for the pur- 
pose of completing his negotiations for a treaty 
with the imperial government Accordingly, on 
the 7th of Febniary, Commodore Perry set sail, and 
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after a voyage of five days arriyed off tbe Bay of 
Jedda The next morning the three steamen, the 
Powhataoy Mmiaeippi, and Saaqaehanna^ having 
in tow the ahipe Lexington, Yandalia, and Mace- 
donian, proceeded np.ihe magnificent bay and i^ 
preached their former anchorage above the city of 
Uraga. The veseek presented a formidable appeaiw 
ance, and produced a powerful impreseion on the 
Japanese; who beheld with mingled feelings of won- 
der and apprehension this strange and bold squa- 
dron approaching within an hoar's sail of their Yery 
capital. 

In a short time Japanese officers of high rank 
were conveyed by state-barges on board the Ame- 
rican ships. Their object was, if possible, to indace 
the commodore to withdraw his squadron at least 
as &r in the rear as the city of Uraga. In this 
effi[>rt they &iled ; for Commodore Peny adhered to 
his original purpose of acting with great indepen* 
dence, and again threatened that, if the imperial 
commissioners would not treat with him at Ursga, 
ne should immediately push his squadron up to the 
gates of Jeddo. This decisive threat appeared for 
a time to suspend all further intercourse. After 
waiting in vain for some days for farther communi- 
cation from the Japanese, Commodore Perry began 
to put bis threat into execution, and sailed so fiir up 
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the bay that he could distiactly hear the eolemii 
etriking of the night-watchee on the towers of the 
capital, from the deck of his flag-ship. This decisive 
movement accomplished its intended effect. Yerjr 
soon the Japanese officials visited the commodore^ 
and appointed the village of Yokuhama, a place 
much higher up the bay than XJraga, as the spot 
chosen for the deliberations. This village is one of 
an almost uninterrupted series which stretch on both 
sides of the bay from the sea to the capital ; and it 
is in fact situated only nine miles from Jeddo. 

Here a large temporary building had been erected ; 
and the final conferences commenced on the 8th of 
March, 1854. The commodore drew up his squa- 
dron, consisting of three steamers and six sailing- 
vessels, so as completely to command the position* 
A vast multitude of Japanese and a large array of 
native soldiers were assembled to witness the pro- 
ceedings. Five princes of the highest rank had 
been appointed to represent the imperial govern- 
ment on this important occasion. Commodore 
Perry proceeded from his squadron attended by a 
suitable retinue. He and his suite were conducted 
to the building appointed for the purpose. As 
soon as these were seated, the Japanese commis- 
sioners entered. They were venerable persons, with 
long beards, courteous manners, and arrayed in 
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ocwtly and magnificent atdre. Their flowing robes 
gave them an advantage in appearance over the 
trim and conBtrained costnme of the etrangers. Am 
soon as they entered, the numerons Japanese offi« 
cials who were in the hall fell npon their knees, and 
remained in that position as long as the delibera> 
tions lasted. 

The chief member of the commission was Prince 
Hayashi-dai-gakn-no-kami. He was a person of 
abont fiffy-five years of age, grave in manners, hand- 
some in person, and exceedingly conrteons. An 
interpreter was present on his knees, who was to act 
on the occasion. After the commissioners were 
seated, the Prince addressed a few words to the 
interpreter. He listened a moment with downcast 
eyes, and then, by a skilful movement of his knees, 
moved toward the commodore's interpreter, and 
having communicated his message, returned to the 
feet of the Prince. This message proved to be the 
ordinary compliments appropriate to the occasion. 
An exchange of polite messages took place for some 
time afterward, when refreshments were brought in 
and handed to the company. The commissioners 
then proposed that they should retire into a smaller 
room, with which request the commodore unhesita- 
tingly complied. When this change had been com* 
pleted, the chief commissioner opened the delibera- 
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tions by stating that it was the Japanese custom on 
such occasions to speak slowly. He then handed 
the commodore a long roll of paper. It proved to 
be the answer of the imperial government to the 
^etter of the President This letter stated that, at 
the former visit of his excellency the commander 
of the American squadron, the late Emperor of 
Japan was sick, and was then dead ; that snbse* 
qaently his majesty the present emperor ascended 
the throne; that many important interests of the 
empire had since his accession occupied his at- 
tention; that the new emperor, at his accession, 
promised to the princes and high officers of the 
empire to observe the existing laws ; and that the 
.usages of their ancestors absolutely forbade any 
sudden changes to be made in the administration 
of the laws or the government of the empire; that, 
nevertheless, the spirit of the age required that 
some concessions should be made to it; and that 
consequently his imperial miyesty had determined 
to accede to some of the requests contained in the 
letter of his migesty the President of the United 
States, and to ordain that a harbor should be ap* 
propriated for American ships, in order that they 
might there be supplied with coal, wood, water, 
provisions, and other necessaries ; and that all the 
various productions of the empire which misrht 
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be demred ahoold be eold %t iMeoiMMe prioee to 
the American yesBels whioh freqaeotad Uiei port. 
The letter added, that after the eommiwioiierB of 
both geventments had settled all the details of the 
negotiatioiifl» the treaty coald be eoneluded and 
ratified in due form at a eabseqaent interview. 
After lome ftirther oonversation the meeting broke 
np ; but protraoted conferences took place fiom time 
to time, which were not concluded until the let of 
April, 1864. 

The results of the labors of Oommodore Pony 
were comprised in the Tarions conditions of the 
treaty which was finally adopted. Those conditions 
coyer the whole ground which was contemplated by 
the American Government in sending forth the. 
expedition. Many of the points treated of were 
the subjects of prolonged and animated discussion 
between the representatives of the two nations; but 
the superior sagacity, pertinacily, and ability of 
Commodore Perry in every instance eventually 
gained him the victory. The impoftance of that 
victory increases with the progress of time. It is 
prospective and ftiture, as well as immediate and 
present; for it will operate with beneficial and en* 
larging effect m the commerce of the United Statos 
grows in magnitude from year to year among the 
many seas, inlands, and countries of the Asiatic 
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oontineDt The chief poiata of this remaikable 
trealy are as follows : 

*^The United States of America and the Empire 

of Japan, desiring to establish firmi lasting, and 

sincere friendship between the two nations, have 

resolved to fix^ in a manner clear and positive, hj 

means of a treaty or general convention of peace 

and amity, the rules which shall in fatnre be mu* 

tnally obeerved in the intercourse of their respective 

! countries ; for which most desirable object the Pre- 

; sident of the United States has conferred full powers 

i on his commissioner, Matthew Calbraith Perry, 

i special ambassador of the United States to Japan ; 

' and tb^ august sovereign of Japan has given similar 

full powers to his commissioners, Hayashi^i-gaku- 

no*kami, Ido, Prince of Tsus-Sima, Izawa, Prints 

of Mimasaki, and Udono, member of the Board of 

Bevenue, 

'^And the said commissioners, after having exr 
changed their said full powers and duly considered 
the premises, have agreed to the following articles: 
*'L There shall be a perfect, permanent, and 
universal peaoe^ and a sincere and cordial amity, 
between the United States of America on the one 
part and the Iknpire of Japan on the other, and 
between their people, respectively, withoat excep- 
tion of persons or placea. 
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^n The port of Simoda, in the principality of 
Idzn, and the port of Hakodadi, in the principality 
of Matsmai, are granted by the Japanese as ports 
for thb reception of American ships, where they can 
be supplied with wood, water, provisions, and coal, 
and other articles their necessities may require, as 
iur as the Japanese have them. The time for op^i* 
ing the first-named port is immediately on signing 
this treaty; the last-named port is to be opened 
immediately after the same day in the ensuing 
Japanese year. 

**NoTB. — A tariff of prices shall be given by tiie 
Japanese officers of the things which they can flip- 
nish, payment for which shall be made in gold and 
silver coin. 

''m. Whatever ships of the United States are 
thrown or wrecked on the coast of Japan, the Ja» 
panese vessels will assist them and carry their crewa 
to Simoda or Hakodadi, and hand them over to 
their countiymen appointed to receive them* Whalr* 
ever articles the shipwrecked men may have pre^^ 
served shall likewise be restored, a&d the expenses 
incuTTed in the rescue and support of American 
and Japanese, who may thus be thrown upon the 
shores of either nation, are not to be refunded. 

^W. Those shipwrecked persons and other oiti* 
sens of the United States shall be free as in other 



coimtrieBy and not salrjeoted to confinement, bnt 
shall be amenable to jnat laws. 

^^Y. Shipwrecked men and other citizens of the 
United States, temporarily living at Simodft and 
Hakodadi, shall not be snbject to such restrictions 
and confinement as the Dntch and Chinese are at 
Nagasaki ; bnt shall be tree at Simoda to go where 
they please within the limits of seyen Japanese 
miles (or n) from a small island in the harbor of 
Bimoda, marked on the accompanying chart, hereto 
appended ; and shall in like manner be free to go 
where they please at Hakodadi, within limits to be 
defined after the visit of the United States squadron 
to that place. 

" YI. If there be any other sort of goods wanted, 
or any business which shall require to be arranged, 
there shall be carefiil deliberation between the 
parties in order to settle such matters. 

''Vn. It is agreed that ships of the United States 
resorting to the ports open to them shall be per> 
mitted to exchange gold and silver coin, and articles 
of goods, for other articles of goods, under such 
regulations as shall be temporarily established by 
the Japanese Government for that purpose. It is 
stipulated, however, that the ships of the United 
States shall be permitted to carry away whatever 
articles they are unwilling to exchange. 
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**YnL Woodt water, provinonti coalt and goocb 
required shall only be procared throogb the agenoj 
of Japanese offioers appoiated for that porpoee^ and 
in no other manner. 

<«DL It b agreed, that if; at any futare day, the 
GoTemment of Japan shall grant to any other 
nation or nations privileges which are not herein 
granted to the United States and the citiaens there* 
of, that the same privileges and advantages shall be 
granted likewise to the United States and to the 
dtiaens thereof without any consoltation or delay. 

<< X. Ships of the United States shall be permitted 
to resort to no other ports in Japan hot Simoda and 
Hakodadi, unless in distress or forced by stress of 
weather. 

**XI. There shall be appointed by the Gbvera- 
ment of the United States oonsuls or agents to re- 
side in Simoda at any time after the expiration of 
eighteen months from the date of the signing of 
this treaty ; provided that either of the two Gtovem- 
ments deem such arrangement necessary. 

<^XII* The present convention, having been con- 
cluded and duly signed, shall be obligatory and 
fiiithfuUy observed by the United States of America 
and Japan, and by the citizens and subjects of each 
respective power; and it is to be ratifidd and ap- 
proved by the President of the United States, by 
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ftnd witb the advice and donsent of the BtmA% 
thereof and by the angnert BoTereign of Japan^ 
and the rattlicaiions shall be ezehanged within 
eighteen months from the date of the signatore 
thereof or sooner if praotieable. 

^^In Mth whereof, we, the respectiye plenipo* 
tentiaries of the United States of America and the 
Empire of Japan aforesaid, have signed and sealed 
these presents. 

*^Done at Eanagawa, this thirty-first day of 
March, in the year of onr Lord Jesus Christ one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, and of Eeyet 
the seventh year, third month, and third day.'* 

The following additional stipulations were subs^ 
quently agreed upon between the commissioners of 
the Japanese and American Governments : 

^< L The imperial governors of Simoda will place 
watch-stations wherever they deem best, to designate 
the limits of their jurisdiction ; but Americans are 
at liberty to go through them, unrestricted, within 
the limits of seven Japanese ri, or miles ; and those 
who are found transgressing Japanese laws may be 
apprehended by the police and taken on board their 
ships. 

^*n. Three landing-places shall be constructed for 
the boats of merchant-ships and whale-ships resort^ 
ing to this port: one at Simoda, one at Eakizaki, 

84 



and the third %t tlie brook Ijing Bontheaat of Centre 
Uand The dtizeus of the United States will, of 
eoorae, treat the Japanese officers with proper re- 
spect 

*< nL Americans, when on shore, are not allowed 
aecess to militaiy establishments or private honses 
without leave; bat they can enter shops and visit 
temples as they please. 

'*IV. Two temples, the Rioshen at Simoda^ and 
the Yoknshen at Sj&kijEaki, are assigned as resting- 
places for persons in their walks, until public honses 
and inns are erected for thdr convenience. 

*' y. Near the temple Yokushen, at Eakizaki, a 
burial-ground has been set apart for Americans, 
where their graves and tombs shall not be mo- 
lested. 

*^ YL It is stipulated in the treaty of Kanagaw% 
that coal will be furnished at Hakodadi ; but, as it is 
very difficult for the Japanese to supply it at that 
port, Commodore Perry promises to mention this to 
his Government, in order that the Japanese Qovem- 
ment may be relieved from the obligation of making 
that port a coal-depdt 

^VIL It is agreed that henceforth the Chinese 
language shall not be employed in official commu- 
nications between the two Oovernments, except 
when there is no Dutch interpreter. 
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" Vlll. A harbor-master and three ekilfal pilots, 
have been t^pointed for the port of Simoda. 

**IX. Whenever goods are selected in the shops, 
they shall be marked with the name of the pur* 
chaser and the price agreed npon, and then be sent 
to the goyoshi, or Ooyernmentoffice, where the 
money is to be paid to Japanese officers, and the 
articles delivered by them. 

**X. The shooting of birds and animals is gene 
rally fcn-bidden in Japan; and this law is therefore 
to be observed by all Americans," 
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oovcLUDiira labors ov ooxmodobb pxr&t nr japah 

AKB UW-OHBW. 

Thb labon of the CommiaiioB^n being thos am- 
elnded in the eetablishment of a treaty between the 
Japanese and Amerieaa OoyemmentSy they r^ 
•olved to cement the union and increase their kindly 
feeling by mataal hospitalities and banquets. The 
proper lime had also arrived for the deliyery of the 
presents which the President of the United States 
had sent for the acceptance of his angust ally. 
These consisted of various and valuable spedmena 
of the manufactures and inventions of the TTnited 
States, including an electric telegraph, a miniature 
steam-engine and railroad, philosophical instru- 
ments, Colt*s revolvers, books, liquors, and per- 
fumery. The commodore now ordered these arti- 
cles to be removed from the flag-ship to the shore, 
to be properly airanged and exhibited to the com- 
missioners, and their method of operation pointed 
out The astonishment of the Japanese was ex- 
treme when these splendid and beautiful objects 

400 
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were displayed to them ; and they were deeply im* 
pretied with the eaperior intelligenee and civtliza- 
tioQ of the inhabitants of the distant eHme who 
had thus become, for the first time, directly ac- 
qiMunted with them* They returned the compli- 
nent in a few days with presents of their own mann« 
Clotures, which included ridi silks and brocades, 
chow-chow boxes, tables, toys, and goblets, con- 
structed of the liimoQs lacquered ware of Japan, 
porcelain cups, pipe-cases, umbrellas, and various 
specimens of the Japanese wardrobe. These pre* 
sents were first arranged in the Treaty House, and 
then an invitation was sent to Commodore Perry 
to inspect and accept them. Two hundred sacks 
of rice were also included among the gifts ; and 
when the commodore inquired why so ponderous a 
bulk had been selected, he received as an answer 
that it was the custom of the Japanese never to 
bestow a present without including also a quantity 
of rice. 

Thus, the stipulations oi the written treaty having 
been confirmed by the exhibition of friendly feeling 
and generous courtesies on both sides, the commo- 
dore took his leave of the immediate vicinity of the 
capital ; and on the 8th of April, 1854, proceeded 
with his squadron to Simoda and Hakodadi, the two 
ports, which had been selected for the use of the 

2 A S4* 
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Americans. Commodore Peny desired to viral 
these places and examine their fisMsilities, and their 
adaptation to the pniposes for which they had been 
designated. A few minor details respecting the 
treaty which had already been completed yet r^ 
mained to be settied ; and Hakodadi was the place 
appointed for that purpose. 

Simoda contains about seven thonsand inhabit- 
ants, and is situated on the southern extremily of 
the island of Niphon, the laigest of the Japanese 
group. It is compactly built, and Isid out in streets 
which run in right angles. These streets are about 
twenty feet in width and are regularly paved* 
The utmost attention is paid to cleanliness; and a 
superior degree of healthfulness is the result The 
town contains nine Buddhist temples and other 
smaller shrines. It is the c^>ital of the province 
of Idxu, and its governor is appointed directly by 
the supreme power at Jeddo. 

The officers of the American squadron visited the 
shore daily. They carefully examined the harbor, 
and suggested such improvements to the authorities 
as would be necessary to render it fit for the recep- 
tion of American ships. After their scrutiny was 
completed, the commodore proceeded to Hakodadi* 
This place is situated on a spacious and beautiful 
tAy^ and the harbor is one of the finest in the world. 
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The town is one of considerable commercial im» 
portance, and a large trade is carried on with it by 
fleets of junks. The inhabitants number about 
twenty thousand. Like Simoda, it is neatly and 
regularly built^ and is cleanly and prosperous* 

Here the commodore met the Japanese commis* 
sioners who were to complete the settlement of the 
remaining details of the treaty. The chief discussion 
between them referred to the extent of country around 
Hakodadi through which the Americans should be 
permitted to travel. Some of the commissioners in- 
sisted that they should be restricted to the limits of 
the town ; but this point was al)andoned. Another 
subject of argument was the adjustment of the cur^ 
rency to be used between the two nations. A suc- 
cession of daily conferences took place from the 8th 
till the 17th of June, and all the disputed points 
were arranged during that interval. The last official 
act which took place between the commissioners 
was the presentation by the Japanese of a block of 
stone for the national monument at Washington ; 
which was to be conveyed across the deep as a tri- 
bute from the Empire of Japan to the memory and 
glory of the immortal founder of the Republic. 

Commodore Perry having thus successfully tei^ 
xninated all the duties of his mission to the im- 
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perial OoyernmeBti the whole American aqnudrmi 
weighed aoehor ta return home oo the 28th erf* Jane^ 
1864. He direeled hie coarae to the Lew-Chew 
LdendSy with the authorities of whidi he propoeed 
to eonelede the negotiations which had already 
been begun and considerably advanded. His ships 
entered the port of Nafdia on the lat of Jaly. 
After protracted deliberationsi a treaty was agreed 
npon in all its details. It guaranteed the right to 
Americans to visit the islands, and to porchase 
whatever they might desire ; it provided that Ame* 
rican ships visiting the harbor should be furnished 
with fuel and provisions; that if ships were wrecked 
on the coast, the Lew-Chewans. should a£ford their 
erews all the assistance in their power, and pre- 
serve their property which might be saved from all 
attempts at plunder; that if American seamen die* 
obeyed the laws of the kingdom, or committed any 
outrage, they should be arretted by the local authori- 
ties and taken to the Ameri<ian commander for 
punishment; it stipulated that a burial-ground 
should be appropriated to the Americans for their 
use, and their graves be respected; and that the 
Gk>vemment of Napha should appoint skillfiil pilots^ 
who should be on the look-out for ships which 
might approach the island, «id should go out in 
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boats beyond the reef to eondnet them to good 
anchorage, for which service they should be pro* 
perly compensated. This treaty was daly ratified 
on the 11th of July, 1854, by Commodore Perry 
and the Regent of the Kingdom of the Lew-Chew 
Islands; and its accomplishment adds much to the 
fiEMnlities of trade and the profits of commerce to 
those American vessels which visit the remoter 
climes of the East. 

On the 17th of July Commodore Perry resumed 
his return voyage. He arrived in New York on the 
12th of Januaty, 1855 ; having employed two years 
and two months in tbe acnievement of one of the 
most difficult, important, and beneficial alliances 
which adorns the history and promotes the welfare 
of our country. Few negotiations have ever been 
conducted and completed which were attended with 
such immense obstacles ; in which success was so pro- 
blematical ; which called for the exercise of greater 
prudence, perseverance, and sagacity; in which 
fftilure would have been more ignominious, and in 
which success would be more honorable and more 
remunerative. And as one of the Japanese com- 
missioners publicly asserted, that the ^^name of 
Commodore Perry would live forever in the history 
of Japan;" so also may it be declared, with equal 
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tnitby that his semoes and his memory will long 
remain distingaiahed in the annals of that greater 
and mightier empire which sent him forth, and for 
whose commeroial prosperity and national gloiy be 
■o ably and so triumphantly labored* 
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all wbo rvftd. Th« m— haiiiiiil oxMatloa of tbe woA !• t«7 bwmtftil tbfo«gh«iik— 
Iftw Ho-vtn Palladium, 

It b bj fer tb« most Tftloabl* book oror pvbllthed of bit works, iDMunob m It !■ aa* 
tlebed with » ▼er7 iatomtlnff, thoofh briof mat^Mi>gnflbij.-^AmeH«an Ooturter. 



Vo fltmilj library la oomplate withoat » oopr of thia hook.— ScoU^S WtM^f Pamper, 
Ho bottor or wortbior preaent oonld bo mide to the yoang ; no oArinff more inu% 
ebarltftble, aod praekieable eoold be tendered to tboae wbo m* lalenated U the trsly 



beooToleat reforma of the dey.— <7o<ley*« Lady^t Book. 

Tbe pAper, the engniTinKa, the Undiag, and the llteruy eoaleati^ an all eelmileted 
to aeke It e &Tor1te.— Pettn. hmirtr. 

Thla Tolniiie eaasot be too blgblj reeommeaded.— if. F. IVi&itfM. 

If ore good bee been eilBcted, than bj any other aingle medlnrn that we know oll-« 

jr. r. 5tti». 

The work ahonld be upon the eeatre-teble of ererj pnrant la the \MaA.SaHomai 



LEAVES FBOM THE BOOK OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Large 12mo. With Thirtj Illustrations and Steel Plate. Prlee|1.00, 

A alngle atorj la worth tbe priee chnrged for the book.— ritlcm. JSnefrwiawfi^ Jfiiet. 
** It inelndea aome of the beat hnmoroiu aketebes of the aatbor.*' 



i^The following Books are bound in uniform style as *' ARTHUR'S 
COTTAGE LIBRARY," and are sold in seto, or separately, each 

Tolume being complete in itself. Each rolume is embellished 
with a fine Mezsotint Bngraring.] 

THE ■\^.A.-Y TO I>IlOSI>BH,. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
Cloth, 12mo., with Mezzotint Bngraring,.. Priee tl.OO* 

TRUE RICHES; OR, WEALTH WITHOUT WINGS. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
Cloth, 12mo., with Messotint Engraving, Priee %1M. 

ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
Cloth, 12mo., with Mezzotint Engraving Price tl.OO 



T. B. ABTHUB'S WOBKS—CbiiMweiL 

ARTHUR'S SKETCHES 

IIVE AND CBIRICTER. 

An ooUto Tolume of oT6r.400 p«gM| beAuiifiiUj Illiifliraied, and 
boui4 in tho bMi XnglUh moBlin, gUi. PriM 12.00. 



VOTIOB8 or THB PB1I80. 

TiM BuiMt ▼olttiM, •MlalBlBf MM« llMw fovf Imadn^ flMl7-«rtitoi ootavo yacM^ 
to UiMtmU4 ^ MiMdIM Mffn^BffL fta4 ■*4« yartlciilwlf v»liubto to tkoM wkohfett 
to *'•«• tlM flM» of htn th«7 talk wltkai,*' bj » wmM Ufcwf of th« MUi«r, tntly «h 

In the prtnoelT oMiiMiou of the AtUatte ■MrehsBta, mi4 1b Iko rad* lof cbUbs of Ite 
kMkwooloMB, tte BMM oT Aitk V fa n^^f kMVD mad elMCtahei m Ik* Mwi «f 

W« wo«14 Bot «zebBaft ear «op7 «r tb«M aketekaa, wltk lis storj of *'T1m Wrtfcwitol 
n«Mk«/*«w M701104I *• |ttt-«4«td Ba4 wfc iwii ABaoBli whlak w kavo ytl mm. 



kBBdt wko derfiw to iwd 
Dywi in tbe Wool,*' aio lUl 



^La49*0 Hattomd Maaoafm. 

Tho am ttonr Ib tbo toIum, obUUW -tU Motkodlat PnBokor, 
■kadowi iB tko liiiof BB lUaomnt/* to bIobo wofth tko prioo of tko 1 

IC to otofkBHoBUf B oplMdld work.^jn(MWMM» WMf, 

Ito worth bb4 ekoBpBOM •hould pIbm U \n •rtrj ponon*i kBadt wko 
BB iBtoMoHBff book.— <kM Allow, JftoMMfroro*. 

<* Th* MothodlH PfMieher/' '* 8oed-Tlaio Bad Hmrrfot,'* " T>j9d in tko ^ vw., .^ <«« 
•r Inrtk BO wril BO lB»lrnotk>B, OBd bbt obo of then to worth tko wkoto pitoo of tkt 
TolBMO— XomB Dap-aUw, Mm, D. O. kddg, BdUor. 

Then to b fiuidBBtloB Bboot tkooo skotohoa whlck oo poworfbllf tatonoto tko raodor, 
tkBl tow wko ooBiBioBoo OBO of thoiB wUl poft With tt till It to eoBOlBdod ; BBd tkoj will 
kMT WBdiBf lopootoAly.— iypt/blfc amd FnriMmmdk BmroUL 

Thooo who hBTO Bot poraaod thoao modol otorloo boTO b rieh fisBit Ib waitlBg, Bad w» 
okBll ko kBppT If wo OBB bo tostniaoBtBl Ib polBttBg tbom to It.— itail^ FMtor, 
JKodteofi* CHu 

No llbnirj for fkmlly rotdlof •boold bo ooBildored ooaiploto wltkoot tkto vdlBaoL 
Whlck to BO llTolf BBd OBtortBlBlBff iB ito okBnetor. bs it to MlatBry Ib Ito IbAbobob.^ 
jr. r. Trt^nM. 

Tko work it boBVtltaUr Ulaotntod. Tkooo wko Bfo Bt bU BoqaslBtod wUk Arthw*k 
Writing* naod kordlj bo told that tho preooBt work la a prtoe to wkooTor powewM it— 
jr. Y.6un. 

Wo kBOW BO bottor book for tbo tabto of aay fiuaUy, whotkor rtfardod telto bo* 
«Storior or valvablo ooBtOBta.— Vom Fv pu H , L vw t it , 

Tko Bamo of tko antkor to In itoolf a oafloloBt rooowBiondatloa of Iko wotk.-n£«iB> 
rmum Simt1n§i. 

T. 8. Artkur tooBO of tko boot Utotaij writoia of tko f.-^Waiakmam, OtraUnOU, 

Tb« BBtoo Btoao of tko aatkor to a oBflctoBi funntoo to tko vMdkiff yihUoof Ita m^ 
pBOiiBff morlt.— 31to Arffut GoOattm, Jftor. 

Probahl/ ko kao aot wfUtoB a Urn wUok, dflaf, l» oo«ld wtab to onati— J^wiw** 
^m^ (Va.) a<utU$, 

THE WITHERED HEART. 

12aio., with fin« MeuoUnt FrontlBpieee. Cloth Prloo |1.0^ 

This work has gono throng h MYoral odiiiont in £ngl«nd alihongh 
published but a few weeks, and has had the most flattering notiMt 
from tbe EiiirH<«fi Pr«*««9. 



xnr «r tamabls mm vmuot books. 

FESnS AND FLEASUBES 

OF 

A i®if irs um. 

With fine colored Plates. Large 12mo. Price |1.00. 

Prom the TaUe of Content! wo loloot tho fiUowing u 
lamploi of the Style and Intoroat of tho Work. 

Baiting for an Alligator — ^Morning among the Bocky Monntaint— 
Enooanter with Shoshoneei — ^A Qriulj Bear— Fight and terribU 
ftii8«lt— Fire OB the Monntains— Narrow Bseape— The Bearer Be- 
gion — Trapping Beaver — A Joamej and Hunt throngh New 
Mexioo— Start for Seuth Amerio»— Hunting In the Forests of 
Braail— •Hunting on the Pampas — ^A Hunting Expedition Into the 
interior of Africar«-Chaee of the Bhinoeeros— ^hase of an Elephant 
•-The Boar of the Lion— Herds of Wild BlephaatB-*Uons attaeke4 
hy Bechuanas—Arriral in the Eegion of the Tiger and the Ele* 
phant— Our First Elephant Hunt in India— A Boa Constriotor— A 
Tiger— A Lion— Terrible Conflict — Elephant Catching — Hunting 
the Tiger with Elephants — Crossing the I^jrrenees — Enooanter 
with A Bear— A Pigeon Hunt on the Ohio— A Wild-Hog Hunt in 
Texas— Hunting the Blaok-tailed Deer. 



HmiM) SCENES IN TIB WILDS OF iFRICl. 



OOMPBISIVe 



The ThxilUng AdTentures of Cummli^ Bazzlfl, 

and other daring Hunters of laions, Rtephants, 

GirafibSi Buffaloes, and other Animals. 

PnOOf ••...••.• ••..«.... ••..*•••• ••••..•.•••■•••■••. •.•••...• .«•....«. M«... .•....••«91*vv 



mr or taivaici in mratiM 



LIFE AKD EXFLOBATIOKa 

aub othse 

DISTINBDISHED AMERICAN EXPLORERS. 

IVOLITDIVO 

LEDTABDt WILKES, PESBT, etc, eto. 

oosTAiiiiiie 

XAUUIXW OV ZBIIB BBBABOBOBI in ABimUSBI IS 
BXKOn AHB UTEBBfTOrO P0ETI0V8 OV THE 6L0II. 

BY SAMUEL M. 8MUCKER, A.M, 

Aslter of •' Ooart Uk4 BdfB of OatUriM H./* ^ BmiMnr IMMm U" "Ufc «f Ata»> 

ftAdor HAmiltoa," «* Areti« bploraUont and DiMOTwIat/' "Memoir of TkoBM 

JtAtraoB,*' •• ]bBMt»U« 80MBM lA rroMh ffialonr/' oto., ote. 

Witk a ine Meootiiit Vdrtnit ofDr. Xanfl^ i& hii Axvlie 0^^ 

Price, 11.00 

This work brings within the reach of all the admiroKi 
of our great explorers (of whom Db. Kane, althoogh 
last, is not least), the most important matter contained in 
books costing ten times the amount 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

From the maiij farorable notloaa of "Smuokor's Life of Dr.. 

Kane and other Amerloan Ezploren," wo take the following : 

The Author hM h«ff« glTM iu a Tmlnable addltton to AjMrloaa Blogimphtoal Utonrfanb 

A iwM. vmAiI and IntttreotiBf woi%. It la a deUghtfU toIiibm.— IT. B. JamruaL 

It will DMOBio a booMhold TotniM.— Cfcleo^ fUlnnu. 

n« pocttalt of Dr. KaM ooatatnod Is thit toIiubo li a aploAdld ttoel oagimTiBf , 



Kay be relied vpon aa a correct Ukeneitm a« we oaraeWet hare freqaeatly aeea 
•ri^iaat, and tad the reaeoibUoee moel etriktag.— Jm. f^m Pr€9§, Sadon, Fa. 
worthj of a idaee on aay oentrs-tahle, or on the ■belTet of aaj Ubrarj.— !FV«m 

For UmOf Ubrailei^ thla book to Joat the thiaff.^ JrMnrV Maaaatms. 
HU a book whleh ahonld be la every •choci Ubraiy, acceoaibie le ereiy 
JMkuttf Jottnud amd Oam'tm i 



U8X OV VAUTABLS Aim POFVLAB BOOKS. 
T. B. ABTHUB'S W R K S— Ccm^inwed. 

A BOOK or STARTLINQ INTEREST. 



THE INGM. AND THS DEUON. 

A handsome 12mo. yoliime. Price |1.00 



In ihU dzoiting story Mr. Abtbub has taken hold of the reader*! 
attention with a more than asuallj Tigorons grasp, and keeps him 
absorbed to the end of the Tolume. The book is one of 8TABT- 
LING mTERBST. Its lessons shoold be 

Df THB EEABT OF XTEBT XOIHEB. 

Onward, with a power of demonstration tliat makes oonvietion a 
necessity, the Author sweeps through his snbjeot, fssoinating at 
•Tory step. In the onion of 

qiBTRTT.T.TffTfl BBAMATIO IVOIDEirT, 

with moral lessons of the highest importance, this rolnme stands 
forth pre-eminent among the author's many Une productions. 

VOTI0B8 or THB FBB88. 

A ttorr of mveh power, imbued with tliAt exoelleftt moxal and xeUgioos tplilt whldi 
yerradw aU hie wtitingt.— M J. CkrwUeU, 

Thli Tolune is among hie beet jvodnetioiie, and woirtL/ of a plaee oa every eeaM^ 
table.— '{XarloMy Pa., Ba m mtr. 

Thli ie a moet fiuefaatlag book, one whieh the raader wlU ind tt aulte haid to lay 
I wlthoat xeadlac to the laet pas*.— .ilAasiy, If, J., Journal and OmtrUr, 



THE COOD TIME COMINC. 

Large 12mo., with fine Messotint Frontispieee,— ••••— ...PHce fl.OO 



It l« like oTeiy thing tnaaatfng from that Mmxee-worth reading.— 9UmIo madt. 

It le dmraeteriied by aU the ezoelleneiee of hie style. "—PMIa. BvUdti^ 

It le a book the moet eerapnlooe pannt may plaoe in the hand of hie ehlld.— Proeii 



tan OF TALVAm Mm fopvLAi Boon. 
T. 8. ARTHUR^S WORKS. 

[The foUowioff LIftt of Books am aU wriUen bj T. 8. Axrecit, the 
well-known Author, of whom it hM been said, **tkat dging kt km 
ntt writtm a word he womid with to eroM." They Are All gotten np 
in the best stylo of biadingy and are woftky of .a plaoo in eveiy 
konaehold.] _«• 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BAB-BOOM, 

Tkb poworfUly-wiittoa work, ono of tho hmthj its pcpmUar ^offter, 
kas mot wHk aa launonao solo— ton tkonssad oopios kATing boon 
ordered within a month of pfabUoation. It ia a Uiyo l^faao., iUna- 
trAtod with a beantifal Messotint Bngraying, by SArtAin ; printed 
on fine white pApor, And boond in tko best BngUsk mnslin, gilt 
book. Price 11.00. 

The ftOowiag are a ftv of tko nsay Vottoas of the 



I mad MMOBftble.— Jf. 7. Imdms mdm L 
Ita MtOM an pftUtaUy fraphle, ui4 AmUh thrUUaf MfwuBla tar tht tan] 
mnm.—JfoHaim** I Mumg flteaittt. 
WrittM In the Mtbor'a nott ftnvlblt nA tiffonw fCyleL— £«U^ Fofl^ f%mm> 
la tiM **T«B Nights \n % Bar^Boom/* tome of the eoaMqaeaoM of taTtm-keeping, the 
••■owlaf of tiM wlad" an4 *<KaplBff tha whMwlad,*' ara followed bT a "tmrtSoom- 
■emmattoB,** anA the "eloiliiff Meae,** prNeattag pl«tefee of ftaiM, tlolUlar taf m i> 

Thete U no exagferatloa la theee pa g ee Cbey M«ia to hSTt ben HM mp ftaa Mtaal 
obeenratloB.— FAOdHletoMa Bun, 

We hare read U wUk the Moet iatenee iaftaraei, and eoaaeaad it ae a wofk ealeolAtad 
to do an Immenee amoaat ef good.^LtfneculA' Satprtte, 

We wUh that all loven of bar-roone and niin woold nad the book. It will paj them 
fteblr to do to.— if. r. irorthem Blade, 

It £• rafleieat conimeodatloa of thia little toIsbm to mj thai It li from the gia^Me 
fm of T. 8. ArtiMT, whoM works wlU be lead aad letead loag after be hae i 
away. He le as true to aatnre, as Ikr as he attempts to espieri It^ ae 8hak 
Mmself; and bla werk% eoBaeqaeBtly^ haTo aa Immense popnlailtj.— iRne 4 
Panadtmm^ 

Thete are many soeaes aneqealed for pathos tad beaatf . fhe deirth «f IHfle Mmy 
taa seareely be saipeeie d . J : T. " — ' ' 



WHAT our womv sot 

SStto., with MeaiotiBi Bagmving, ..m.— .^..^.k.— .^.^..^...Moo |l.fO 

Op f g i pe w toto *ffw,taa ewtosof llfopto> M e % wbat wnm saem da^aawen far 
Mod ae tor oftL We dedre to bring her before yon ae a llTing eattty, that yon may sea 
**^^^ '^* '*' "^"^ comprehend la some smaU degree the indQeaee ehe Wfeldsia the 
w<ind*> progTM afward, ae well a> her power to marthe bamaa eonl and drag It dow» 
to^Mditloo, wHea her own spirit is darfceaed 1^ evU passtoas." Mmfmi/tom fto 



